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ADVERTISEMENT, 


HE great deſire that has been very generally 
expreſſed, for having the AcricuLTuRAL Sun- 
vxrs of the Kincpom re-printed, with the additional 
Communications which have been received: ſince the 
Oxz1cinaL ReeorTs were circulated, has induced the 
BoARD or AGRICULTURS, t to come to a Reſolution, | 
of re- printing ſuch as may appear on the whole fit 
for Publication. It is proper at the ſame Time to 
add, that the Board does not conſider itſelf reſponſible, 
for any Fact or Obſervation. contained/in the Reports 
thus re-printed, as it is impoſſible to conſider them 
yetin a perſect State; and that it will thankfully ac- 
knowledge any additional Information which may ſtil 
be communicated : An Invitation, of which, it is hoped, 
many will avail themſelves, as there is no Circumſtance | 
from which any one can derive more real Satisfaction, 
than that of contributing, by every poſſible means, to 
| n the I Improvement of his 1 Iran LS 
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N. B.—Letters to the Board, may be addreſſed to Sir 
Jonn | SINCLAIR, Bart, the Preſident, M. P. London. 


Lonpon, June 1795. 
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BOARD e for the purpoſe onthe es 
. eſſential enquiry, into the Agricultural State, and the 
means of promoting the internal improvement of a powerful 
Empire, will neceſſarily have it in view, to examine the ſources 
of public proſperity, in regard to various important particulars, 
Perhaps the following is the moſt natural order for carrying an 

fuch important iaveſtigations; namely, to aſcertain, | Rs 
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Ng | tance hat can td o promote the general happies of x gra 
| nation, ſeems to be included. | 
| | Inveſtigations of 3 extenſive ad fo complicated a nature; 
muſt require, it -is evident, a conſiderable ſpace of time before 
they can be completed.” Differing indeed in many reſpects 
j from each other, it is better perhaps that, they ſhould be under- 
taken at different periods, and ſeparately conſidered. Under. 
| that impreſſion, the Board of Agriculture has hitherto directed. 
its attention to the firſt point only, namely the 3 of 
8 | the ſurface, and the reſources to be derived from it. | 
R | That the facts eſſential n might be 
collected with more celerity and advantage, a number of intel- 
1 ligent and reſpectable individuals were appointed, to furniſh the 
F | Board with accounts of the tate of huſbandry, and the means 
3 53 of improving the different diſtricts of the kingdom.” The re- 
F . turns they ſent were printed, and circulated by every means the 
| Board of Agriculture could deviſe, in thediftrifts to which they 
reſpectively related; and in conſequence of chat circulation, a2 
great maſs of additional valuable information has been ob- 
| tained. For the purpoſe of conimunicating that information 
| | to the Public, in general, but more. eſpecially to thoſe counties 
2: te moſt intereſted therein, the Board os reſolyed to re-print 
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1 N — en equally advanced, the « counties | 
of, Noifolk and Lancaſter were pitched upon. for the, com- 
mencement of the propoſed publication; it deing thought moſt 
7 8 adviſable, to begin with one county on the Eaſtern, and an- 
| other on. the Weſtern coaſt of the iſland. When all theſe Sur- 
veys ſhall have been thus re-printed, it will be attended with little 
difficulty.to draw up an abſtract of the whole (which will not 
probably exceed two or three. volumes r to de laid be- 
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wards, a general Report on the preſent ſtate of the country, and W 435 ; 
the menus of its Itpovemagh, my y be {yi tematically arranged, | 
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according to the various, Tubjeds connected with agriculture. - 
n. seu n he Kingdom may have, 2 4 
x. An account "of the" huſbandry of ks om articular 
county; Or, | T's 1 I 
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 hould be drawn. up according to one uniform model; and after = . 
fully conſidering the ſubjeRt, the following form was pitched = _ 
upon, as one that would include In it all the, particulars which — » 
it was neceſſary to notice in an Agricuſtural Survey. As | 

the other Reports will be re-printed in? the. fame manner, 

the reader will thus be enabled ta find out at once, where any | 
point is Geared of to which de nay vin A his ae. 
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XVI. Obſtacles to Improvement; including gene 
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" PERFECTION is fi bie i b h w. payee if 1 
any body of men to obedin at once, whatever may be the extent = 
of their views, or the vigour of their exertions, If Lewis XIV, 
eager to have his kingdom known, and poſſeſſed of boundleſs 
power to effect it, failed ſo much in the attempt, that of all the 
provinces in his kingdom, only one was ſo defcribed as to ſecure 


the approbation of poſterity o; it will not be thought ſtrange that 
a Board, poſſeſſed of means ſo extremely limited, ſhould: find 
it difficult to reach even that degree of perfection which, per- $ 5 
haps, might have been attainable with more extenſive powers. 
The candid Reader cannot expect in theſe Reports more than a. 
certain portion of uſeful information, ſo arranged as to render 
- thema baſis for further and more detailed enquiries, The atten- 
tion of the intelligent Cultivators of the kingdom, however, 


o See Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. vol. ii. p. 227, 128, edit. 1752, _ \ 
The following extra from thar work will explain the circumſtance 8 
above alluded to. 0 | 
66 Lewis had no Colbert, nor Louyois, when about the year 1698, for | * 
< the inſtruction of the Duke of Burgundy, hs aidered 0nch of the intep=" 9 
«« dants to draw up a particular deſcription oof his province. By this | 
« an exact account b 0 the — t * been obtained, 3 
« juſt enumeration of the ifſhabitants. It was an uſeful work, though all 
U and attention of Morifieur de La- 
% moignon de Baville. Had ye Ce woo executed 
« in regard to every ince, as it was 18 ma 1 account 
« of Languedoc, he ceiloion would hav hn cas of the wel \hiebla 
« monuments of the Some of them are well done; but the plan was 
4 irregular and i „ becauſe all the intendants were not reſtrained 
« to one and the Tame, It were to be wiſhed, that each of them had given, 
« in columns, the number of inhabitants in each election; the nobles, the 
« citizens, the labourers, the-artiſans, the mechanics, the cattle of every - 
c kind ; the good, the indifferent, and the bad lands, all the clergy, regu- 
« Jar and ſecular; an thoſe. of the. towns, and thole of the 
© communities. 
« All theſe heads/in moſt of their accounts; re confuſed and imper- 
4 ſedt ; and it is n to ſearch with great care and pains 
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; concern the Agricultural intereſts of their country ; tells, 
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" will doubtleſs be excited, and the minds of men in 


gradually brought to conſider favourably of an 1 
- which will enable all to contribute to the national 


© Enowledge, upon topics fo truly intereſting as EDS 
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which on juſt principles never can be improyed, until the pre- 
ſent ate of the kingdom is Arte vis and the means of its 
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I. Suk Ur je freſs 6 8 the Board of Agriculture % 
"hen it Arlt alfembled! on the Im 6f September 793, 1 
tot af opportunity of ſting che meaſures which ſeemed to 
me e the molt fikey: to promote the objeAs: of that inſtitution; 


and fabraithea to the conſideration of the Board; whether the 


Ert objett ought not to be, to "aſceftain fact, without which 
no theory! of em of reaſoning, however plailible, could be 
epended” ba. ; that bot attaining fo important an objet, it 
7 to examine into the agricultural fate of all 
the different counties in the kingdom, and to enquire into the 
SHES 6 bd Sor of intelligent men, were the maſk | 
likely ts promote either a general ſyſtem of li 0 r 
the adViitage of particular ditriSs; that by employing a 
number" of "able men for that purpoſe, by citculating theit re- 
ports previous to their being publiſhed, ind by requeſting the 
Sail" remarks and obſervations of theſe to whom ſuch 
nications were ſeht, it was probable that no important 
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x PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


of energy. Among other intelligent individuals-nominated for 
chat purpoſs,OMr. Holt, af Wan, mf 'Eiverporh, was ap- 
| pointed to take a ſurvey of the county of Lancaſter, Thole 
who have had an opportunfty of &cimining his original Report, 


will ſee dhe pains which, be took d fulfil. the, objects of Jus 
miſſion. As ſoon as bis Report was printed, it was circulated | 


throughout the county, for the_gurpdſe of obtaining additional 
information; and though, from the want of the privilege of 
lending and receiving, packets dutysfree, (a priyilege whichsJ.jt 

: OY WIL do one Peron 
il its, operations) the. circulation.gf.the Report was attended 
with conſiderable diffigulty and expence; yet, qn.thegwhole, ſuch 
a number of copies; were returned, with valuable additional gbr 
ſervations, as to induce: the Board to. form an opinion, tha ie 
work might, now be rendered fit Ir OT for pyblication and that 3 Ao 
would be defirable'to take the ſenſe.of the Pyblic reſpeting the 
beſt mode of communicating t the  ipforgiation which i it had,chus 
accumulated, by te-printing, the, corredted accounts of. two 
 gqunties, namely, Norfolk on ch «Fae dg 
te Weſtern, coaſt of the nd, g $1564" Aomot 02 T1111 
dere ig. evety realon to believe, that. the, accounts of the 
other dg eh inthe kingdom, will hen be ede, complete; 
n,high caſes. 3 greater mals of agricultural, knowiedgs,will bg 
ooh Hel, in a.page of little more than tro years, than probably 
dan be. found in gl. preceding publigations gn, the ſubject of 
 buſbandry; and thut the foundation, will be: leig for a general 
ſtew of improvement an that, beſt andi ſixeſt gf, all, ſoun- 


dationgs. 8, knawledge of facts, fol 1 1 i 2598 F, chu 
s | "_ 
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nem, 
mult depend upon rouſing a proer-ſpirit al exertion, im rr 
that the information thus: accumulated may be put into atio 

By the bappy conſtitution of this country; and: the willom. of 
— — 4a 00e; 
eren. But de legilare ſs to hve wed ee 
do da henehcial.cfſeds of that foanity and. fo, think, that. ah 
other encouragement on pur could he pecaflary- Fortunately, | 
however, a new ſyſtety has nere Parliament ban al- 
ready begun to vote ſome aid for the improvement of huſ- 
bandry. The legiſlature has at laſt taken the plough and the 
ſpade under its immediate proteftion; and thoſe, who make any 
uſeful diſcovery likely to be of ſervice to Agriculture, have 

now every reaſon to expect attention to their claims, and that 
encouragement which their diſcoveries may be found .to 
merit.——As ſome of the principal improvements which Mr. 
Elkington, the celebrated drainer, to whom Parliament has 
lately granted 1000 /. were made in Lancaſhire, 'it was natural 
to alude to that circumſtance, when the Report e 
came under conſideration. 2 Sf 
Where den n eee anda. pick of ingrove- 
ment, exiſt, there can be but one thing wanting, namely, 
capital, There is little riſk, however, of any deficiency. of 
that nature in theſe kingdoms, unleſs. our capital ſhould be 
diverted from its natural means of employment, demefic in- 


provement, to remote and foreign ſpeculations. The beſt mode 5 
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i  FREMMINARY © BSERVATIONS: | 
IO to — ann] to point out the benefit 
. from improving it. "Sucre the-wbjedts 
of theſe inquiries; which, ſo far as they ooncerm the county of 
Lancaſter, ſoeni-t0 have mude'very conluitiable wopgreſh d. 
perfection that would be da. wüly deſirablez, bub which/probla- 
rann — a TPTEATEINIAY 
chat moſt important” of all the labGurs which” the Board of 
Agriculture can eder e wn a n9v2wod 
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DIG dot a0 L126 
- ANGASHIRE is à maritime county, bounded oo de 
' coalt by Saint George's channel and'the Irin fes. 

The dimenſions” of the County" are as follows 6 It 
greateſt length 54 miles j breadth 44 miles Its" circum 
fetence (Erofling the Ribble; at Heſteth bank) 342 miles 
containing 1,765 ſquare miles, and 1,124,650 ſtatute and 
Total number feen with the eee a 
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Ade unty fs ni he tet eh ate, | 
Weſt Derby, Leyland; Blackbutne, Amounderneſs; am Lonſs. 
dale. There are two diſtricts in it which may deferve more 
particular mention; namely, the Filde, which is remarkable 
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1 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
ſor its great fertility; and Furneſs, bordering on Cumber- 
land and. Weſtmarland. where. thers. is a fertile vale, The 
Filde "is peculiafly Uiſfinguillied” for "its breed” of "eattle. - 
Since the circulation of the Lancaſhire Report there, a new 

"ſpirit for [agrigultural improyemgnts ba wiſcg, Iparticu-' 
larly in regard to draining, watering, making compoſts, ma- 
nuring their lands, &c, Which ab GA to be Pep 
with the beſt conſequences. 

The ſhape of deen is geg Sage mile to that of 
England, Wales, and part of Scotland; #. g. ſuppoſe the parts 
beyond the ſands repreſent part of Scotland; th the He Loyne, . 
and the inlet which runs up to 3 the rivers Merſey 
and Dee; that tract called the. Fildę, the pyincipality of Wales; | 
the Ribble, Briſtol dan and the Severn; and, again, the 
22 By ſouthern ee * the county, . 

ng anne ern boundary kingdom. 
indentures upon E of the 285 have a ſtrong 
ſimilarity to the indentures eon the eaſtern part of che king- 
dom, 
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Tag ridge of went, which bounds, Gh qPRnty, 
the ſide, from, Vorkſhire, and which. ryps not | 
through. Yorkſhire, but, ( Cheſhire, Derbyſhire, and. Sulit 

uh be and e de e N 2 
Kingdom, being E CYAated gr in mne! C 
Lancaſhire more ern 5 
the froſts, We PHpHl AS, 7 4 225 2 my 8 
dering upon the German ocean; and though the high moun- 
tains may cauſe a greater quantity of rain to fall in this diſtrict, 


(a5 appears by rpin-gauges; kept, for, that, purpoſe), than ip de 
more interior, parts, of. the a ae JS this, Founty 
with the well:n,galgy,of hpnb-weſh hrcesge, bs, a Glubrig, 
of air to which may be attributed. the vigour ang aQiivity, of the 
inhabitants, who are, i temperate, generally long-lived. The 
ſaline particles, with high the weſterly winds, ate loaded, may 
alſo not à little 2 verdure of the fields. Spow 
continues 
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2 Ane 5 3 


continues but 2 ſhort ſpace of time upon the ground, owing 
to the maritime fituation of the 0 
The prevailing winds of this county” ate the Weſt and 
N. Wi witds; which / produce u mildnts of climate, and 
ſalubrity of air and atmoſphere, Mr EE) image & far 
Advanced to the north. 

| Though that part of the county which lies, 6 Suck of 
the river Ribble is in general a low and flat region, perhaps few 
diſtricts of this or any other kingdom can produce a more 
healthy, vigorous, or active race of inhabitants; living in gene- 
- ral; when teitiperate; to a great age, and bearing in the whole of 
theit a moſt am , to the of © 
r nr 
long been celebrated; and the men are no leſs diſtinguiſhed 
for their military ſtrength and prowels. The neighbourhood 
of the Atlantic ocean, and the dlevation of its mountain bouti- . 
dary, certainly render this county inore ſubject to wet weather 
than moſt in the kingdom. Theſe frequent rains, however, 
have the effect of rendering Lancaſhire one of the moſt pro- 
ductive and certain graſs-land diſtricts in the iſlaid. The foil | 
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The bel-dme, and harveſt, vary a little 3 the 

and ſouthern parts of the county. Thoſe towards 

the caſt r | 
than the ſouth-weſterh parts, 

The following Regiſter will ſhew, Hat ther iy grate 


difference of ſeaſon than many may imagine; and if 


teorological regiſters were multiplied, and hept in | 
places, and the ſyſtem more extende d, ſuch data would not 
only be pleaſing memoranda, but afford many uſeful hints. ; 

The following particulars were taken from the rs 
of D..Daulby, 1 Eſq.-Birch Houſe, Liverpool, reſpeRing ſome 
atticles produced on; the grounds of Mr. Wl, of Weller, 
in ;Cheſhire, about. three miles from, Liverpool. 0 Tbe ar 
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of remark, that there is a. general ſtriſt betwixt the Kirkdale 
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market is held; Wedneſday or Saturday. It may be worthy 


and Wallaſey gardeners, who can produce the firſt early po- 
tatoe at Liverpool markt. They generally ſucceed'both on 
the ſame-day. In the year 1790 the Cheſhire r 0 6M 
* the ſtaft by neatly a whole week, 


EARLY PotaTots. _ RY 
1766. June 7, 20lb. Hold for 54. and 6. ali: 
1767. June 6, 31b. fold for 14 d. in the whole. 
1768. May 14, - $1b. fold for 45. 84, 

1769. May 13, 11 „ ˖ ‚ 

177%. May 23, 1b. for 3% e 
17/1. May 18, EW. fer 11 

1772. May 1% x16 for 2 .. 


"oh B.—From this period the early potatoes have bien! re· 
ularly fold for 25, e ee * 
market. ; 


Aber this period the Regiſter neal ve win 
aftices; namely, 
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plot es ald be tiaced, che 
vation of. the "Early potatoe upon cõmmon ground: but the 
potatoe at preſent” may be truly ſuid to be raifſe# the whole 
year throughout, by the new method of heating the loves 
with ſteam. © Mr. Butler, gatdeher to che Eurf 6 Derbys at 
his feat zt Khowſley;' has practiſed this' ſome time; und Mr. 
Collins, late his lordſhip'ss gardener; Who has ground near 
Liverpool, "hath under glaſſes, forced by the” Mat of Ream, 
Chriſtmas; "$564; dach, as he caleulited; bne ewt of pota- 
toes, ready'ts take” up. But he obſerved, that the proceſs by 
ſteam was too 60 expenlive to afford any profit entrant gay gr 
were uſually alert 05mg eee prigyiunbs v5 

It will at this day fearcely'be credited, that Wen Fes 
began to be brought to market ſo early as June; eee 


were under the rieceflity of bringing the ſtems adhering, to-the 


potatoes, for without this no purchaſer could be obtained. 

A genitletiiati who Nas been jarticularly attentive . 
ſubject, obſerved that, in "this! northern diſtrict, autumnal 
ſeeds require to be committed to the earth one” fortnight at 
leaſt earſter than is wegen eg by bas, he per Ws 
lendar; 4-4-0204 ; 
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more fertilized : along the ſea coaſt, the land is chiefly flat, and 

has the appearance, in many places, as if formerly covered by 

the, ocean. In various fields at Formby eee 
ies beneath the 


ſent green-{ward. There are the ſtrongeſt real e lone 
that this foil (which is about four Inches" thick) originally 
formed the. luxface.vf the ground; and was gradually buried by 
ſand from. the neighbouring, bills. Few countries produce. 
rn yet doc not change ſo rapidly as 


| A puppy ee 


1 1 of that diſtriQt, ch les bern 


the Ribble and the Merſey has for, its ſuperſicies a 22 


well adapted to the production of almoſt every vegetable that 
has yet been brought under. cultivation, and that to a degree. 
which renders, it impoſlible; to eſtimate the advantage which, 


8 by improved and ſuperior management. 


The ſubſtratum. of this ſoil. is generally the red rock, or clay- 
marle, an admirable ſandy loam, perhaps one of the moſt de- 


ſirable ſoils that ean be found, equally well adapted to the pro- 


duction of every vegetable. ln. this diſtrict there is little 
or no gravelly ſoil, no. chalk: or flint, no ſtony land, and very 


little obdurate clay, for the generality of it (except what 
is under graſs, and indeed much of that) is treated in a man- 


ened agriculture. There is alſo.a black ſandy loam, ſome- 


thing diſtin from the above deſoription, which has no ted. 
rock, but the ſubſtratum white fand, under which is clay, and 
then marle. There are alſo tracts of white ſand lands, and ſome 


Roe e lands. There are iy many . tracts which 
A0 18 A | . | | come 
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hes, not quwing. ſo much to ſpringe, as to a, dn ſtratum of 
ſurface ſoil, under which lies a bed of matter, principally: 
ompe I of clay, which does not admit the water to penetrate ; - 


2» theg ugſar ſurface, or ſoll, is kept in 2 continua 
net — — — and 
ln 
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— 
moiſture, ſo it is > aas, thee 8 method of 
cure is draining the land ſuſieiently deep, ſo that the wet can- 
| not be ſucked up to the ſail ot upper ſurface. If land lies wet 
in winter, when, dried by ſummer's heat it becomes hard and 
firmly baked Together, ſo. that. little vegetation is produced, 

| conſequently the propriety [of Ader-drvining, to produce crop. | 


2 drain is but acroſs a kel of this deſcription into the — 
and through the land- beds, it will be ry ORs; 
contingal ſtream all the AW. WER 


* Upon ſoch land, common. 3 
ground previous to-ploughing, as thick 8s common dunging ;. aud then, 
after ſecond, ploughing on crofs-cutting,. dung at top, and harrow-in the 
ſeed, and you will looſen 85 8 foil, If torce x bo the ſoe- 
ceſd i is "nfallible, _ 
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ww AGRICUUTURAU SURVEY 
Odo mae bas me properey of fiffening light land, and 

meliorating, and unbinding, (if dry) Riff land. Stüff ſoll, it is" 

true, for a long time, reſiſts the rain before it is faturated; 


but when made wet, ie longer retains dhe moiſture wan « dry 


ſoil. Rot! 0 : *U 8M uh 8 2 2 matt; + l! 8 AN dine! 
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Marle has a: good . upon et berge, de beds its 
uſual qualities of promoting putpefsétton, it renders the ſoil 
ſtiffer, and enables it to refuſt and throw off WER writes 
more effeQtually,  -. 

Moor lands Les i i eee 11 wüste Belb, 
ard other wild plants; are of various qualities 3 very extenſive 
indeed, and much more ſo thanimight” have been expected in 
county ſo populous, and conſoquehdy where Hud maſt be fo 
valuable. „NV. gmt ont 2 | ei uuf 0 1 

\ Theſe are.diſtinftions, not neceſfary perhaps,” on this occa- 


ſion, to particularize more tninutely, than by obſervitig that the 


vales are in general fertile; but e 
eee eee a. . een 


t ae, 
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55 Th Pen advantages which this county poſleſſes, both 


from its having fuch a range of Tea-coaft, and alſo from che 


numerotis ſtreams and rivers it fs polled, of (not forgetting. 

oniſton- water) need hardly. 
be dwelt upon, being ſo extremely obvious. It may be fuffi-. 
cient to remark, that without thoſe advantages, neither the ma 
nufactures of the county, nor the ſea and inland fiſheries, 
2 matter of 'no inconſiderable moment to the inhabitants, could 
be carried on to the ſame extent. 


It is believed, that the only decay p pond is at Oriard, the 
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| There is ad to be coulabout He W 
of cal to foreigfl cd untries De x great trade, which 
has encreaſed rapidly within. theſe AS 3 No doubt 
this trade is beneficial to ſome individuals, and alſo to the reve- 
nue; at the ſame time we ſhould reflect, that this avidity for 
preſent profit has a deadly ſting in the tail of it. We are now 
_ eagerly ſupplying other nations, and frequently our worſt ene- 
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tories will one day ſtand j in need of; and even now, the expor- 
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reis 
\IN ct the introduction of manufactures, pro has 
'bectme'"rthote mfttutefy divided. But there Kab 
piers who AN ht Vetyextetifive poſſeſſions,” ** pint 
"+ Phe remtk trade by Camden hi bis Brine A; | 
number of  4ricient families bearing the names of we * 
whete Wey Tele, and wbence chey took their nüches, 18 fin 
applicable w2 this ebürty, e. g. Atherton, Bold, FaziKürley, 
F 2 hm Hultdn, en "Townly, * Tft, 


3 numerous and reſpeQable, have 
greatiy diminiſhed-6f late, bat are not yet extindt; the great 
wealth which has i many inlſtänces been ſo rapidly acquired | 
by ſome of their neighbours, and probably heretofore depend- © \ 
allts, has offered ſuffcient temptation to venture Wen oper. 5 | 
in trade, in order hal 15 might. kde pace, wi theſe 1852 1 


nate adventurers. oy. | 
Not only the: | may Ui ths a who. N 
have "raiſed, fortunes 'by Agriculture, place their children i 
in the manufacturing line. The farmers in this county moſtly .. 4 
ſpring from the induſtrious claſs of lahourers, who, having ſaved | 
by great economy a ſum. of money, enter upon ſmall farms, and 
afterwards, in proportion to the encreaſe of their capitals, take 
larger concerns. Nothing appears more deſirable to the pro- 8 
prietors of large eſtates, than that many cottages ſhould have n 
annexed to them à few acres of land, which ſerve as a ſchool I 
to the occupier. in Agriculture, by giving his mind an oppor- | 
tunity of being _—_— in the ARR Anob- 
e e 
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| Awwing proprictor may ae e ſelect from amongſt them pro- 
per tenants for his ſmall farms, who may riſe, as numbers have 
done, to occupy with PI; the, Jargeſt farms in their 
neighbourhood. 

Eftates are principally under the direction of ewirds and 
bailiffs. A few individuals have attended perſonally to the 
improvement of their own lands; and haying executed their 
work in a ſuperior manner, without doubt have found their 
account in the W w"_ en em 1 exertions, | 
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| Pins are not many noblemeri'i \ ſeats. in che county, and 
thoſe have been already ſufficiently deſcribed in former 
publications, —In regard to the ſeats of the geatry, Ince Hall, 
belonging to Henry Blundell, Eſq; deſerves particular notice, 
having been much improved by its preſent. poſſeſſor, not only 
by the addition of excellent offices, hot walls, greep-houſes, 
and paddock, but alſo on account of its being ornamented with 
many excellent paintings by ancient and modern maſters, ſo- 
reign and Engliſh ; many marble ſtatues, rich tapeſtry, and 
other articles, have been ſelected to cmbelliſh this, ſeat,. in 1 ; 
ſtyle ſo as to become a place ene eee e the 
virtuoſi, and the curious traveller. 
The buildings of the merchants — * diſperſed over 
many parts of the county, and particularly in the vicinities of 
large towns, certainly merit notice *.—Conſiderable expence 
having been laid out of late years in the erection, finiſhing, 
and embelliſhing many of them in a ſuperior ſtyle—many of 
which are furniſhed with hot walls, green-houſes, the rareſt . 
plants and fineſt fruits : the adjoining grounds have been im- 
proved, laid out in various . . and T7007 with e 
tions. | 


a * 


Some — wills te Sana ers aeieget' 
Lie of lagd, which pays a fom m0 lf tan $01. per annum ground-rent. 
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A taſte for the fine arts has alſo gone forth, and a great num- 


ber of expenſive paintings have been purchaſed to. ornament 


the walls, and engravings to fill their port - ſolios. There are 
more —_——— n nnn 


than i in any _ of the kingdom. 


Sor. 3 Houjs ans Offices; 


888 * and Ripairs. 418 rem 
Sen of the eld built farm-houſes are ill conſtrufted; 


and (which may appear extraordinary, in a county where 
late abounds, and ſtraw ſells at an advanced price) are ſtill 


thatched, and the preparation of the ſtraw for chatch is but 
ill managed. Fern is faid to make the beſt covering, being 
naturally dry, and not apt to ferment like ſtraw. 

The more modern buildings, belonging to the Earl of 


Derby and many others, are uſeful conſtructions; und in 


eee ee a 1 6f"h 


Farms of ſixty pounds a Eh Maste bert Wes 
frequently as large as would . thought to ſuffice, in other 
Counties, for farms of three or four hundred per ami. where 


it is che cuſtom to ſtack PEN. ney cee general 


| pradiice iniLancalhire. * 
Mn Bogen, of Lathom beats ier fivoural the fury 
with the following plan of a farm-houſe' and offices, with 
have been lately eretted upon Mr, ORD Wl 
Land 41 
. ” * - , * 
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F - |  . ious. 
2 1 « Partour. | 
| b. Dining- room. 
| * Staircaſe. 
A Milk-bouk. 
9 e. Kitchen. | 


; F. Pantry. 


Atte —— — * * 
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1 OFFICES. 
. Stable. 


houſe. . 
. N raſhing · bay or 
ag; ; barn. ; 


e. Corn-bay, or barn, 
J. Calf-crib. 

g. Cart-houſe, 

*Y forming. buildings, 
convenience is the firſt thing 


=. only plan that has yet been 
364 erected in this county upon 

| this conſtruſtion; it will 

A i ſoon be allowed by the in- 
] 

l 


telligent farmer, that two 
front parlours and front 
door are unneceſſary, two 
out of the three are ſeldom 
f— or ever uied. It is eafily con- 
ceived from tha plan annex- 
ed, how much more room is 
gained, and with what ſnug- 
neſs every apartment joins. 
Many a farmer's wife wou 
think herſelf in paradiſe in 
fuch a kitche e build - 


„6 „ „%o „ „„ „ „„ 


5. Shippon, or cow- | 


3 x. 


to be conſidered : this is the 


ings are enough for 
ings 5 Ty i; a 
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| tice requires but litile dung, ſome additional labour; but 
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Repairs have been frequently left to the tenant, as by cove-. - 
nant ſtipulated ; but they are in general ſo ill performed, under 
'theſe terms, as to prove. no fecurity to the landlord. Some 
landlords provide materials, and the tenant is to cart them to 
the place wanted; which practice ſeems the only ſervice in re- 
pairs by the tenant that proves of real utility to the landlord, 


— 


| S ECT. 3.—=Cottages. | * 
Tux cottages are of different kinds, for the common 
Jabourer in agriculture, and the different artificers, and with 
accommodations accordingly, with ſeparate rooms, to hold the 
utenſils of trade in their various occupations ;—near large fac- 


tories, being frequently built in long ranges adjoining toge- 


ther, and near the works, and ſometimes accommodated with 


ſmall gardens *, 


farms of C. 100 a year, but may be reduced or enlarged at pleaſure. The 


* \ 


5 houſe ought to ſtand with the kitchen and pantry to the north: a porch is 


alſo neceſſary, and ſerves as back kitchen, to put milking vellels in, &c. 
and break off the north-weſt winds. ä a 

The ſet of offices may be varied many ways, and alſo be uſeful and conve- 
nient; the one laid down appears to be the beſt adapted for farms not exceed - 
ing C. 100 a year; it will bold five horſes and ten cows t you paſs to ſuckle 
the calves under cover, and they are clear and convenient to the ſhippon, for 
It is well to keep the ſucklings at a diſtance from the cows. Over the calf-crib 
and cart-houſe is the granary, into which you aſcend out of the barn, and 
have no ſteps to the outſide of the building; you may load the cart under 
cover with ez through a trap- door into the cart-houſe. In large farms I 
would add a ſtable to one end, and convert the preſent ſtable into another 
ſhippon, or cow-houſe. . | * 4 


* Where the cottager has a ſmall garden, the following mode of laying 
potatocs may be of particular uſe to him: | 

From every eye in each potatoe-ſet, will proceed different ſtems z which 
when they are about nine inches above the ſurface of the ground, 
ſhould be ſpread out in a circular form, bent down, and covered all over 
(but juſt the ends) with earth. The tcllowing rude ſketch may probably 
render it more intelligible : a pit of earth nine inches diameter, 
about one foot deep, dunged, then covered with a little mould, \ 
upon which 1s depoſited the potatoe whole, that is uncut. From NO 
this ſet may ariſe ſeveral — which when of length ſuffi- | 
cient, then the ſtems bent down thus: and from the ftems © | 
thus covered a few inches deep, and rounded up m the 
ſhape ot a mole-hill, new fibres will ſtrike, take root, and M. 

tatoes be produced in large quantities, 

This mode may be uſeful to the cottager, as the prag- + ; 


as the pits may be varied, the ſame ground may be re- 
peatedly and repeatedly planted, | 7 


* 
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' - Many of theſe kind of dwellings have been erected by build- 
ing ſpeculators, as they generally (if the rents are paid) are 
calculated to yield an intereſt of . 10 per cent. to C. 20 per cent. 
The modern buildings are chiefly of brick, and covered with 
ſlate; rents from one to five and ſix pounds per annum. The 
old cottages of the county, of which ſome are yet remaining, 
e Zoom cert er. clay floors, and 
thatched roofs. No 

The gardens attached to ſuch - cottages are found of the 
greateſt utility, both for the means of healthy exerciſe they 
furniſh, and as enabling the cottager to raiſe a conſiderable 
quantity of food at a ſmall expence. 


8 


— 


. IV. 


MODE OF OCCUPATION. 
——  — — — — — — — 
| SECT. 1.—Farms, © 
N moſt townſhips ® there is one farm, till diſtinguiſhed 

by the name of the Old Hall, or Manor Houſe (the reſi- 
dence formerly of the great proprietor of that diſtrict) which 
is of * extent than any of the adjoining or neighbouring 
farms. Few of theſe farms, however, exceed 600 ſtatute 
acres z many do not extend to the amount of 200. But the 

ore general ſize of farms is from 50, 40, 30, down to 20 

acres a- piece; or even ſo much only as will keep a horſe or 
cow only; or one of theſe, as is moſt convenient. | 

Farmers in general are charged with being ſtupid, obſtinate, 
„and attached to old cuſtoms. In this county they do not 
— merit theſe harſh accuſations — we have all our 
prejudices and attachmerits. They are, in general, a labo- 
rious, and certainly a moſt uſeful claſs in ſociety. The 
hazards they have to encounter, from ſeaſons, and other 
cauſes, leave little room for trials of uncertain experiments. 
After the grain has been depoſited in the earth, the ground 
being previouſly prepared to receive it, in the moſt huſband. 


The pariſhes of Lancaſhire are again fubdiridod into townſhips. | 
D 2 | man- 


\ 


landlords, the gentlemen of property in the county, ſhould 
interfere and ſet the example; and ſeveral ſpirited gentlemen 
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man- like manner, ſtill the ſucceſsful iſſue entirely depends on 


a favourable ſeaſon to vegetate and mature the grain. Mil- 
dews and blights, under theſe favourable aſpects, may yet in- 
tervene; but ſhould not any inauſpicious appearance happen, 


and ſhould the reaper be prepared to gather the produce of 
the loaded fields, yet how often does the howling nn ſcatter 


and diſperſe the hopes of the huſbandman 

Again, the labours of the farmer are ilſome 3 his 
gains cannot be great, upon the moſt favourable calculations; 
namely, that from his grounds he ſhould be enabled to raiſe 


three rents one, of courſe, his landlord demands; more 


than another is requiſite to maintain his family, pay the hire 
of ſervants, and ſupport contingencies; the third and laſt, 
toward paying intereſt of the capital advanced for ſtock, and 
afford an annual ſurplus to reward his labours. 

A ſpirit of ingenuity and improvement amongſt the inha- 
bitants of this county, has been frequently proved, and is yet, 
every day, manifeſting itſelf; but this is moſt apparent 
amongſt the manufacturing claſs; and the reaſon is obvious 


' —reward immediately enſues. The Glaſgow nanufaiQturers. 


till of late, have exceeded the Lancaſhire in, muſlins. Sti- 
mulated by emulation, in the neighbourhood of Bolton, 
they now boaſt that they have at laſt, and but very lately, 
ſurpaſſed the Glaſgow muſlins and fancy-works. The ſame 
flame would equally ſhine amongſt the farmers as well as 
amongſt the manufacturers, were the reward equally cer- 
tain: ſtill it remains to enquire how a ſpark of this flame 
may be kindled. The farmer is not ſuch a -novice, and fo | 
totally blind to his own intereſt, as to be incapable of viewing 


the effects of ſkilful cultivation, however novel; and if on 


repetition this new practice be found beneficial, the great 
incentive to action, INTEREST, will operate equally upon 
one individual as on another. 5c 

But how is the farmer to be convinced? He is told ſuch are 
the cyſtoms which ſucceed in other diſtricts; but theſe aſſer- 
tions do not convince. Soil, climate, or other cauſes, 'may 
operate — he waits an example nearer home. Herein the 


have 
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ee eee 
practices, and under great diſadvantages; for not being able 


to execute, but only to direct, they have had both prejudice 
and ignorance. to encounter. Their labour is always pro- 
cured upon worſe terms, probably by C. 50 per cent. than can 
be obtained by the farmer or gardener, who. can ſay to his 
workmen, © Come, let us go dig together;”” even if the la- 


bourer be hired. to work by the piece a uſual terms, 


it will often be ſlightly performed. 
How many good effects, and what ſuperior cultivation, has 


been produced within the ſpace of half a century, by theſe 


means, in a flow and almoſt imperceptible manner! The 
very village in which this account is written , half a century 
ago, was not able to ſupply from its own e an inferior 

number of cattle, with a ſufficiency of hay for winter ſtock. 
What was wanted of this article was generally purchaſed from 
the Sefton meadows. 


There is a greater quantity of live ſock at preſent kept, 
and yet no ſmall ſurplus of hay remains to be ſent to the Hen 


pool market. 
It was in the memory of a worthy and experienced farmer +, 
who only died the preſent year, that the firſt load of night- ſoil 


brought from Liverpool towards the north was by his father; 
who was paid for carting the ſame the price that heretofore . 


had been paid for carting away this nuiſance, and throwing it 
into the river Merſey. 

The good effects upon the land, which experience has 
proved dung to have, have cauſed it, at this period, to be fold 
at an advanced price, and carted to a conſiderable diſtance. 
The varieties of potatoes, their diminiſhed value to the 
purchaſer, in compariſon to the price they fetched twenty 
or thirty years ago, under an. advance of land, dung, and 
labour, proves ſuperior cultivation, and much greater pro- 


duce of this excellent vegetable, from the ſame quantity of 


foil. The introduction of clover, the varieties of ſeeds of 


grain, ang oats and wheat, prove ſome mom of atten- 


» Wk, am Linn, | | 
1 Mr. John Harper, late of Bank Hall, 


Wo. 
4 
40842 8 | | on; 


is 


. 
| 


| fer annum (large meaſure, ) 
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tion; as does alſo the introduction of the turnip, although 
the cultivation at preſent be. not ſo extended, nor treated in 
the moſt huſbandman- like manner. Yet, this, and all the 
above examples, are introduced to prave that a Lancaſhire 
farmer, though not a complete agriculturiſt, is not W 
ſome . improvement. 


„ Yo; Ms 


Tux rent of lands is very variable in the different parts 


of the county, from, ten ſhillings to ten pounds per annum, 


the large acre, of eight yards to the rod; the latter enormous 
ſum, being frequently paid in the vicinity of large towns, for 
particular accommodation. Tha price paid by the farmer is from 
ten ſhillings for ſome barren lands, up to twenty, thirty, forty, 
and ſome (but not many) as high as eighty n per acre 


beer: 2,—Tythes. 


THE tythes are in many places collected, one eleventh of 
the corn — the hay is frequently converted, . five-ſhillings per 
acre for old meadows, ſix ſhillings per dere for firſt Ins clo- 
ver (acre large meaſure.) | £7 


/ 
* 


S ECT: 4 Poor Rates. 
Poor rates are at L. iverpool 25. 6d. per lb.; at Watton 


12d. per Ib.; at Mancheſter 6s. per Ib. at a highly-valued | 
rental, but taxed at only half value, they are therefore at 3s. 


per Ib. on the rental; at Bolton 65; a late aſſeſſment, but 
would be 45. of full and preſent value; Rochdale about 4.5. ; 
at Weſt Houghton 165. the pound; Afhton 57 per annum; 
Oldham 5 f. per annum on the full rental. 


SECT. ä 8 


| Maxy farms are held by leaſes on thiee lives e, on which 
a fine has been paid, and a ſmall annual rent reſerved; and 


» When a leaſe is erer the ben he. 6 
. upwards of 50 — | 


8 


7 


ee eee which laſt ſtern ſeems 
much on the decline. edi gong PRO 
about fourteen years purchaſe. 


The leaſes upon years are; hoe ova we e 


but chiefly ſeven *, - Covenants in ſome to pay the rent the 
day the tenant enters upon the premifes. This covenant for 
the ſecurity of the landlord, but not exacted except on emer- 
gencies. The time of entering upon the lands is Candlemasz 
and on the duildings, May-day, Uſual . covenants are, the 
landlord to repair buildings, the tenant carting the materials. 
The tenants ſeverally to diſcharge all taxes, ſerve all Wh = 
all the duties charged upon the farm. 


Tenants are reſtrained, by covenant Ii tothe 3 


lowed to plow, ſometimes to one - third, ſometimes to one- 
fourth, of the whole; and alſo, of late, to the number of crops 
to be taken at one breaking up of the ground — ſometimes to 
o ur crops z and ſometimes only three are allowed. Tenants 
are reſtrained, by. covenant, from ſowing wheat upon bean 
ſtubble g, or any other ſtubble from which a crop has been 
; » there this while ha hu ak Gta 


improving plan, 
ſuch as marling, and any other ſort of improvement, mapure, &c. bei wig fs 
in 


dear, would greatly check the ſpirit of improvement, whence of to 
time the Ind muſt * in its value, when farmers have to do at 
their own expence. or was to improve at his.own 


I n ſhort leaſes, it is but juſt o todo; but 


when the farmer has to improve at his own expence, and upon a ſhort 
leaſe, and cannot pay his way, the farmer is often ruined, and the 


tor a loſer; for n the farmer is poor, the farm is ſure to be made poor 


alſo, 

Leaſe of > reaſiauble fair Jength of Li; ans the commence wet 
ſtrict at the beginning of the would greatly encourage the ſpirit.of 
the farmer to im „ben he has to do it at his own expence, and the 
covenants to be ſuch as to bind the farmer by forfeitures, over and above 
the yearly rent, fo as to have the premiſes in a high ſtate of cultivation at 
the expiration of the leaſe, and to give his management of manures, &c. 
in writing, and his account of ſtock every year of the term to the 
tor or his agent, or as often as it may be required; and if fou = — 
error, the covenants to be ſuch as to bind him in a ſum, ac 
rent and largeneſs of his farm, over and above all forfeitures and — 
to forfeit his leaſe, My, Harper. 5 


+. Tenants are much reſtrained in ng, and not i X 
_— they could he duced . 4 = loving, as turnip, f 


Fi nne 


known for wheat; and Rn | 
- county. 1. 


- 
* 
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taken the fame year. The tenants, by covenant, reſtrained 
from paring or burning, except moſs lands. 

The tenants ſometimes reſtrained, by core ſelling 
either hay or ſtraw, but mn 


the premiſes. 


The tenants, by covenant, reſtrained from falling off their 


ſock till the cloſe of the year, at the expiration of their term, 
that the greater quantity of dung may be raiſed from 27 
duce conſumed. 

Tube tenants allowed to take off three-fourths of the wheat 
8 upon the premiſes at the expiration of a leaſe. The 
ſucceeding tenant to have the remaining quarter“. | 

A ſucceeding tenant to bave permiſſion, after Candloniny, at at 
the expiration of a leaſe, to, occupy certain portions of the out- 
buildings, by clauſes founded for the accommodation of 
his horſes, hay, &c. neceſſary for the ſpring — ho 
new tenant entering upon his farm. 


Upon the eſtate of that intelligent ur! Ms Bayley, of Þ 


Hope,whenever a tenant wiſhes for the whole of his farm, or any 
particular field, to be improved, by draining, marling, liming, 
dunging, or laying down to graſs in a ſuperior manner, the 
landlord takes the field into his own poſſeſſion, during the pro- 


ceſs; and, when completed, returns it again to the tenant, with 


an adyanced rent of ten per cent. upon the capital laid out upon 
the improvements; by which ſteps Mr. Bayley has advanced the 


PS e 7-20 enen 


county. At any rate it is wrong to prevent the tenants from 


trials, and ſtill, more ſo to prevent them making one of the firſt of =—=4 


1 improvements on poor land, and turf- burning. 2 Boys, of 
f. 

This covenant, to the ear of a Kentih farmer, ſeems the moſt extra- 
ordinary that can be. It is by them ſuppoſed to be almoſt the beſt pre · 
paration that can be for wheat. Nothing can juſtify it, but inattention to 
| the bean crop, by which the land is in too foul a ſtate to be ſown: hut it 
muſt be foul indeed, if a Kentiſh farmer could not find ways to clear it 
2 1 for wheat. No man can be ſurprized that corn is ſo dear in this 

, when he knows that ſuch covenants are to be found in leaſes.— 
aun, of Kent. 


ot . cuſtom of the off-going tenant 1 775 three- fourths of the wheat 


left growi ing on the premiſes is much upon the decline in this diſtrict, for 
zt is gene allowed but one half; and many leaſe not to leave any. at 
all. I myſelf, for one, am not to leave auy growing — Mr. Harper. 


tenants 


* „nes 1 23 


Wikies e Mrieing and Fertig möney, Pr, James Balmer; 
who accochpanied the ſurveyor in this extutfion,'and is a god 
judge bf cattle, declared he never faws upon any one eſtate, ſo 
large dcr of ee unifrmly good, brig the Lancaſhire 
long bort, and what he termed the right fort; RTE. OS aut 


A certain method to excite improvement would be to let 5 


farms t6 men of induſtry, ingenuity; and property, upon reaſons: 
able terms, and give leaſes for 21 years; free from arbitrary co- 
venants j without this nothing can excite a general and effectual 
improvement. For ſuppoſe'a farmer to lay out a few ſcore'or- 
hundred pounds upon his. farm in uſeful improvements; his 
landlord ſees the advantage he is making, ſends a valuer to 
look over his farm; who, never conſidering (nor being told) 
what he has done; lays a tax upon his induſtry; and makes him 

pay intereſt for his on money. Daily-experience proves the 
truth of this aſſertion, and will ever operate to the deſtruction. 
of improvement; CR WE As 
public: * Rare one 

Another afiprovement which here ts iden by 0s 
viſal of the eovenants in leaſes; and adipting them better to 
the preſent improved ſyſtem of agriculture; many of them at 
preſent militate againſt ſome approved practices; not has an 
ingenious Tultivator ſcope to act, being reſtrained under cove- 
nant.” There wants a ſpirit of liberality in the general tenor of 
leaſes; Inſtances might be produced to ptove that if indulgencies 
were upon ſome oceaſions-granted, the tenant would be. bene- 
fited, and the landlord enriched; and this oply by a new mos, 
delling of the covenaiits whereby the lands; if managed under 
a certain eultivation;/'muſtreturn at the expiration of the leaſe, 


into the hands of the poſleſior, in a better fate than they were 


in at che beginning and of courſe, would bring an advanced 
rental to the eſtatej and again, the tenant, if induſtrious, might 
be enabled, iy bis ov anced capital already gained by his former 
leale, and the-ſuperier ate in which he now finds the lande 
vpon the ſume farm, to give the advanced rent to bis landlord 
with greüter profit to himſelf, ihan upon his former rent, under 
ra yank ww in Which farms are generally emered 
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Lenses upon lives only act as checks to improvements z) they, 
X56, ingeneral, only beneficial to the firſt purchaſer, wha ſecures 
an income on three lives, for fourteen years purchaſe— the fee 
ſunpie of which would have. required double the ſum. The 


ſucceſſors, elevated by poſſeſſing an eſtate under à frmall ane 


nual quit rent, inſtead of full rent, dive un to the beights 2s the 


- phraſe is, and ere but ill prepared to renew the Jeaſe, or pay the 
| fine required when a life drops, The leaſe, through inahi- 


lity of the tenant to renew, or ſome other cauſe, is ſuffered to 
run out, under the uncertainty of Jife, and the lands (there he- 
ing na proviſion made by coyenants to prevent it) are haraſſed 
and abuſed to ſuch amen time to 
reſtore them. 

Theory and practice, it ok d ee e 
variance, as. well in Agriculture a many other. pyrſyits, It 
might at firſt ſight appear, that the cuſtom of granting leaſes for 
three lives (a tenure that gives ſuch probable ſecurity to a te- 
nant) would excite a degree of ſpirit of improvement amongſt 
the holders of theſe tenures. Experience however proves the 
contrary fact For leaſeholds upon lives are n under 
the moſt wretghed cultivation. IEP 

Eaſy rents. may have produced à careleſs indolonce.. nod 
hence an averſion to enterprize. The landlard having but 
little intereſt in ſuch eſtates, and leſs power over ſuch. tenants, 
is himſelf checked from any ſpirit of improvement upon ſuch 
cantingent property, Thoſe nroprietars who look. a little to. 
wards the welfare of poſterity, are come to a reſolution of run- 
ning theſe tenures* put, and, of edurſe, the tenants are not he · 
bind in exhauſting and every way impoveriſhing the land. 

The ancient cuſtom of granting leaſes eln 
ginning to diſappear : It ſhould ſeem probable that this tenure, 
which grants ſo much ſecurity to the tenant, would arcurn 
excite a liberal and enterpriſing ſpirit of fact how - 
ever proves the reverſe of the propoſition the cle lada: 
bold eſtates being almoſt univerſally in a weed fats of eul- 
tivation, beyond all compariſon leſs produRive- than thaſe held 
upon ſhorter tenures. Eaſy rents 1 


ANA  #$ 
had, dave-lulled the leaſcbolders into a carelefs indolence, an 
averſion te. cnterprize, which have been produftive of muchi ill 
to themſelves and their conneftions,. and; above all, to the pub- 
le; muh il has acerued to the leaſcholders from the power of 
dort wing money uportthis ideal ſpecies bf property. Theſe 
ebſefyations hold god to the cuſtom of halſ rent and half. fins. 
Upon ſuch tenures the imme ts landlord can have 0 induce- 
ment to ndvance ineney for the amelioratiom of his eſtate, and 
but little intereſt and leſs power either to prevent his land | ; 
being exhauſted by wretched huſbandry, or to oblige his te- | i 
nants to keep upon their farms a due proportion of ſtock. | | 
Whoever Wilt take the trouble of examining the eftates of this 
county held upori three lives, will find the arable worn out by 

a perpetual ſucceſſion of exhauffing crops, and the graſs little 
more than a collettion of ruſhes and begg VE Kt Cite 
ditched, undrained, and unmanured. Landlords have at length | 
become {enfible to their own intereſts, and are ſuffering their 
[eaſes to run out, whic h, though a wiſe policy, i is deftrutive in ' 
its immediate effects: in fact, the country is at this time 2 
fering extremely in conſequence. 2 
odern leaſes upon tad io high condition 1 Kon "ET to. 1 
deven years upon improveable land fourteen to twenty-one: . 
But landlords in this n) wif aver adöpt the (item of , | 
granting long leaſes free from all reftriftions, ſuch as are re- 
commended by the ſurveyars for the Weſt Riding of York.— 
To recommend ſuch a 2 to a . 8 would 
be abſuxd. 55 e ttund 2 
The firſt purchaſer Abele is e ſenſible © in- 
duſtrious man, who underſtands his buſineſs, and attends to it. 
His ſuceeſſots arò often bath ignorant and idle, but their te- 
nure is ſecure, and they catiot be diſturbed ia din pefſtfions 
by any ching bus their en folly; this often induees them 
either to haraſs theſr ſtare themſclves, or let them off at rack 
ni ad ako deere 7 ee or Le if 
rig BS... © __— ge 5. 2 
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I know that the contrary may be, and oſten is che ct, and 
chat the abuſe of 4 good cuſtom is no argument againſt the 
cuſtom itſelf: but I alſo know that there are no poorer; or 
more wretched people in the county than the ceoupants; bf 
leaſehold eſtates, and that the ſons and grandſons: of 'moſt of 
the original leaſeholders are not to be found. upon ſuch tate 


AA middle man is the devil all the world knows de \conſe- 


quence of this cuſtom in Ireland=-be litti: e 
Err ot 14 eee 7 


2 t n bender v0 bean 10 
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' Difforentes between Landlords and {Joop — e 
The juſtices might ſettle al differences ®" es | 


be. 
twirt the landlords and tenants, inſtead of the 155 expen · 
ſive mode of courts of Judicature, | The differences Nr 
rally of a triffing nature, e 7 to be com nc 2d.” . The b 

tenant would be more like 3 under this mode 
of judicial enquiry, and the ati hold ptevent abuſes ta 
his lands; he may now be withheld, under certain.circurmſtances, 
from carreQing a refractory tenant, which might be too heavy 
for any redreſs the landlord could « obtain z and the 1 
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© With a proper jury perbaps they might, But how would ſuch ſum- 
mary proceedings 22. on the — ight, abs 
country, the gentlemen of the law). D. 
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| | L* 
(2) Provender | 
- Farrier\ .\- * 4 
Miller - — | | 
| 1301 17 | 
1 88 | 
1 


\ 


* 
r 


. by Ly | * 


Repairs of ———— 
Timber for cailsand fences 
Mole- catcher 
Rat-catcher 
Store pig 1- = 


= 
* 


90 wo s 
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(2) Cloaths andextea expences 31 10 © teu. a 
Loſs in cattle _ - 20 0 © . 


Bad debts 2 — 20 4 %% bein 1 
| 3 TOR. * 144 6 6 \ 


„ c | - 461. 
: * 4050 2 
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Stock kept es the Bak Hal from March id Site 
by a-ſworn appreifers for the uſe of the Lancaſhire Report, 
Ten draught horſes, 151, each - - 138 W . 
Three three-year old tolts, 15 L each 3 . 
One two-year old cole e 
Two year old colts 2 * _ f 
A hack horſe 8 2 
A poney 1 2 we 
T wenty-five mil ov;at 730% fl 
each 3 ** I0 5 2 
Seven in calf heifers, it 8 ech 36 @' Dd” 
Nine heifers barren, 4 l. 10s. each 40 10 
F 49 0 0 
Ten rearing calves 10 0 0 
Two bulls - 15 © © ; 
Ong brood mare. in foal : 5 20- Vanity th 
r 60 3 Q 


(1) Male-duft bran; de purchaſed 5. to the adds. 18 wich 
2 
4 . 9 conſile only of himſelf and 


Three 


"4 
SE — + 


Yi VOLANCASHIARa1 1 a 
— At” T 
. -. 45 0 ©: 25 +. | . 
Three ſmaller nde een „ 

One water-cart, pump: &c. f for con- s ee. * 


veying water from-dunghills - 15 15 0 
Three ſingle ploughs, 157. ann — 1 5 0 
Three pair harrowsz 1 5 l. each MTS 0: 
One large harre Ro BO 2 Be. 9 — 
5 ; — — 84 15. 0 
Four ſt of hol gar for zb. ©8083" 
Nine ſpades, at 2s. each + - 0180: 
nnn nie 37 
Twenty four pitch forks, 64, - o 120 * 
Twenty rates, at 3. 0 5 o L 
ene 150 0 ade 
Marling hacks and hedging tools o 12 0 
Marling piles and lumber, =. 1 0.0 L 
Two wheelbarrows Witt: oy WW" 
Dairy vtenſils n 
Winnowing machine — 3 3 30 [ 
Forty BWP 34> . 's  -1/ "S: 00-1 D:; 
Riddles and fleves- - „ 0 00 
One buſhel Adee „„ , Or 
One half buſhel and peck - - o 7 6 
One winnowing ſheet 0 5 © , 
One machine for cutting ſtr 1 50 ö 
Six cart ropes for binding - 018 © | 
Harrowing geers © — — »-- 1-0 © | ö 
Thraſhing machine 830 0 '@ «| 
Building for gangway - 3 
Ee | ———— an EIP cr © 


„ 9 0 


N.B,—The 1 ot brought into da. | 
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Hent, wh taxes. o . 
Outgeiness 


Intereſt of ſtock 
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The Bank Hall eſtate np your 1799 under the fl 


lowing cultivation. 


The acres are gp in the cuſtomary meaſure 


yards tb the rod. 
Bank Hall eſtate 


„ eee 


Bootle Marſh, improved 1960 — 83 


Bootle Marſh not yet 3 "a 25 


Diſtribution of crops. 


Old meadow for hay. <- =. 49. acres | 


— 


New meadows _ and grabs beds 12 


Wheat 


Barley 8 — 


Oats 


Potatoes ö 
F allow ä 


Paſture 0 95 4 4 
6 Paſture, unimproved and „ 
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Auger thirty years 3go, ! "the 1 19 or va 
plopgh was introduced into the ſouthern part of this 


county. The plough formerly 1 in uſe yas. almoſt a load of 
itſelf for a draught horſe. In the north of Lancaſhire a plough; 
called the "Cumberland plough, invented in that county, is 
generally uſed. _ A trench .plough has been lately introduced 
Surre ey. 8 

This plough has a ſkim 8 by which the furface (if 
foul)-may be turned under, and freſh ſoil brought up ʒ as it is 
capable of bringing up the land from ſix to ten inches, and is 
uſually drawn. by three horſes. Another i inſtrument has been 


the miner; Which is a plough-ſhare fixed i in A ſtrong | m 
without mold- boards, and drawn by four or more horſes, 


turning up the ſubſtratum, penetrates into; and 1223 the 


gone; which operation, beſi des draining | the land, cauſes the 


2430 


N Se % * 2 —— i i : | 


7 e dure, Ely w Hall 3 


. , 'Y 
Ws 3 14 = wy X A * . 5 2 — > % 44811 & * 3 * «4 * > 
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by Mr. Ducket, ſon of the celebrated Ducket of Eftier, in 


htely introduced, which Mr. Eccleſton, with propriety, calls | 


follows I in the furrow the plough has juſt made, and, without 
ſoil, from $ to 12 inches deeper than the plough had veſore 


water to carry along with it any vitriolic or other noxious mat- 


— 
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ter; by the ſubſtratum thus looſened, the roots of plants may 
*, penetrate the deeper; and, in courſe of time, that which is But 
a barren ſubſtance may become fertile fail. 

© There is a greater variety of carts in this coubty than i in the 
ſame given ſpace in any other part of the kingdom. In the 


| neighbourhood of Liverpool they are of very large ſize; thoſe 


employed in the coal- trade within the” town are 1 to 
35 buſhels Wincheſter. 8 

The country dung carts, in the * ee are 
alſo of a very large ſize, and generally will hold thirty- ſiæ Win- 
cheſter buſhels, and carry two tons of dung; they have fix- 
inch wheels. In the interior parts of the countys the carts 
greatly diminiſh in ſize, and have variety of forms; in the 
northern part the ſize is very ſmall; the clog mrs it is 
termed (three platiks of aſh), which was formerly mu nuch, in uſe 
in the north, on account of cheapneſs, has yielded to the 
wheel; the clog being more cumfy, and the cart more liaþl, 0 
oyerſet—in theſe carts the wheel did not move upon Fs weis, 
but both turned round together. 5 2 

Single carts are in more general uſe *. My. e of 
Yealand ſays, © that a gentleman, in his neighbourhood, made 
a fair trial in the hay field between the large, and ſmall "Tarts, 
or what is often called double and ing le Carts, in which, 4 
latter had much the advantage, in Apalch of buſineſs, 
the conſequence was, that the double carts dvere 70 b 
terwards.” Mr. H. Harper obſerve, that for a {mall dj 
e. g. half a ſtatute mile, the ſingle cart has e * 


vantage; but at a further diſtance, he prefers the, dou * cart 


for diſpatch of buſineſs; 1 becauſe the ſame ſtrength or number 


of hands is requiſite to unload the ſmall, 28 the, large 


cart, 

" "KIthough P is not a corn county, yet, labour & 
dear, there are ſeyeral thraſhing machines already introduced; 
one of which belongs to Colonel Mordaunt of Halſal, which 


. # + * 
* V 7 
89 


* The excocding ment of theſe can alone preſerve. the roads of Great 
Britain,.-Sec Annals of NOR Vol. XVIII. p. 178, &c. 


moves 


the corn for provender), all at the ſame times. Many ef the 
neighbours apply to this machine, for- the uſo ef which-the 
colonel takes or charges one twentieth part . Hand machines 


te alſo introduerd, and ure uſeful to the furtners, neh | 


by John Naylor, at Anton, near St. Helen's . 


This machine requires two men to turn, a boy or may 
feed, and another to take away the firaw 7. The price of 


theſe hand machines are about ſix pounds each, L 

A churn has been lately introduced, which ſeems very uſe- 
ful ſor its neatneſs, cleanlineſs, and economy (as it occaſions 
leſs waſte of milk). The churn, or veſſel, inſtead of being 
round, has four corners, and the milk is put in motion by 
turning a handle, upon which are fixed boards which move 


hh 0%: popes. ms 5. 


+ The org pris pad for ring i he dir. 


+ on this it is remarked, on the in of one of the Reports | that 


r The or has been wrong informed of the above; for I have ſeen 
three or four different ones of — faid John Naylor's 2 and never any 


that would do as much as the information given. From all the enquiries 
— therefrom | 


I could mak of them, there was little or no 


thraſhin fails. . One of his make, in particular, 1 7 ſaw at work col 


honourable Pe, of Blackley-hurkt, in Billinge, from which I c 
ſee no advantage, | 

« Mr. Stee vens of Chorley, who erected Colonel Mordaunt' s HalG 
made one for Mr. Blondell % Ince, to be worked by hand, which wo 
have taken as many inen to have worked it as would havethrathed the corn 


with flails ; for which reaſon i was teturned to the maker as per | 
; r for One to 5 


Mr. Steevens I have fire feeti, who ſaid it was im voſfible' fo 0 
F ® muſt ed 


ſteam, or horſes. 
1 Hit of two men e 
ee ju} nt a 01S. 
e heat per day, which 
ell em by 117. Aabee hen 12 pid bean fiir thratking about 
70 buſhels of oats allo per day, which would coſt 9 6. 6 d. accord- 


ing to the nt price nn Poe band, machines, 77 1 2 ſound 2 
c 


on for 

tractec for a grab. möchine, to 5 made for 451 which will require 
one horſe, and is to thrath out froim 875 1 50 ten buſhels per hour, accord- 
125 to the 19 2 of firaw, and 1 grain contained, _ 
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2 
the work expedited. 

. Ye e 
the point and upon boch ſides, performs he work wich much 
more eaſe and oxpedition than the common 'hay«knife. / "IP 
tool was. introduced ee. Lenin 18 Mr. nne 


The fullwing is is'a a Deſcription 7 Ma. Humm 5 a 1 
„ d als 


« MY tirathing mill will thraſh all kinds ens RR 
kind of ſmall ſeeds, perfectly clean o; and in wheat that is bad to 
thraſh by the flail, will get from two to four quarts out of a 
thrave, more than it is poſſible to get out by the flail z and if it 

= is good to thraſh, generally about a quart; and gets a deal more 
_ chaff of all kinds than the flail, which is uſeful upon a farm if 
properly applied, the merits of which belong to the mill; 
and it does not damage the. ſtraw more than the flail; and if 
the corn is not well got, it Mobs not damage the ſtraw i 
much. 
The following is the 8 of the mill : Fird! i is the 
Ni- abe, which is fifteen foot diameter; in which there are 
204 caſt iron coggs, and at the end of a tumbling ſhaft is a 
caſt iron wheel, which contains 20 coggs, which work into the 
horſe-wheel; and at the other end of the tumbling ſhaft within 
the barn is a ſpor-wheel, ſeven foot and a half diameter, which 
contains 100 wood coggs, which work into a caſt iron wheel 
of 18 inches diameter, containing 14 coggs, which is fixed 
on the end of the ſhaft that comes through the cylinder. The 
eylinder is ſix foot long and three foot diameter, and has 
fixed upon it twelve wrought iron beaters, all at an equal diſ- 
oY oe theſe beter by the © mor edi THe 


/ / 


* Thi ſurveyor Ar twenty nee of barley fra 1794, from a 
tytne barn; thraſhed with the flail in the uſual manner ot the coun an 
it the 11/1al price paid. When he got it home, he cauſed it to be aſh 

over again, and from this ſmall quantity, which was * vp into moe 
ſheaves, he obtained one and a f buſhel of good corn, | 


V7 JPLANCASHERE.,7 wy —_— 
wood fluted rollers five inches diameter and ſix foot long. 
which are fixed ſo as to be right in the center of the cylinder 
as it runs round ʒ and under the cylinder is fixed a playboard, 
which is the whole length of the cylinder, and goes about one 
third of the way round the cylinder, and is made ſo as to ſit to 
the ſhape of the round of the cylinder ; and at one ſide it is fixed 
cloſe up to the under roller, and the other ſide of the. plays 
board is where the corn and the ſtraw come outs only ſome 
little that drops through the playboard, which is made with 
ribs of an inch and à half broad, and two deep, and half an 
inch diſtant one from; another: the playboard is faſtened 0 a 
the frame that ſupports the machinery, here the corn and the N 
ſtraw come out ona ſwivel, turned by two wood pins; and at the OR 
other fide up to the under roller. it is ſupported by two. wood . Hem 
levers, one at each end; which, by weight being hung on the 85 | 
levers, forces the playboard either nearer or farther off the | 
cylinder: if the corn comes out foul-thraſhed, the aphid . | 
muſt be forced nearer the cylinder by more weight. | 

The rollers are worked by the ſpor- wheel, which has 5 | 
iron wheel of two foot diameter, which contains 72 'coggs, 5 
and is fixed right in the center of the ſpor- wheel, which' works 175 | 

| | 
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into another wheel of the ſame diameter and the ſame number 
of coggs, which is fixed to a ſtrong upright piece of wood that 
ſupports the ſpor-wheel, and this works into another caſt iron 
wheel of one foot and a half diameter, and contains 52 coggs, 
which is fixed to the end of the under roller: theſe rollers draw - 
the corn in from off a feeding board, which is as broad as the 
rollers are long; the top roller is fixed in wood levers, at each 1 
end one, which are faſtened into the frame by a ſwivel tum at f 
one end, and the other ends of the lever lie looſe upon the 
frame, which have n bse Nee requires 
for drawing in the corn more or leſs. | 

Nou as theſe different motions. are all connected together, 
they appear to be ſimple, and only täke up eight foot ſquare 
in the inſide of the barn, by ten foot high. The gangway is 
eight yards ſquare, which the horſe-wheel works in at the 
outſide of the barn. The horſes travel at the rate of 2 miles 
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and I in one hour, and at that rate the deaters on the cylin- 
motion of the machinery, the rollers draw the corn in at the 
n n d in one inch of 
eee corn drawn. a zm nud n . $6? 
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HI ey days work x gt hou of trading cor 


To 3 horſes one day at 25. 64, 0 7 6 (. 5 d. 

To 2 men ditetop es. 007g 64 ð 9% 
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T'o-2 borſescns tay at 25. 6d. bn 0 3 a 1 
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To extra man for one day AO. 
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To thraſhing 32 quarters of oats. 

To 2 horſes one day - at 2. 6d. 0 5 0 ** 
To 2 men ditto ⁊t 28. 0 4 0 22 2 
To 4 boys ditto at 13. © 4 © 4; 
To extra charge for winnowing - 20  ., 
er — o 15 0 


. The charge for 8 V trifli ; but it ſhould be under- 
- food, that when corn is thraſh by che fla and paid for by the ſtore, 
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nad * * thraſhing 2 4 quagtęts of Ens. 
Toz horſes one day, g at 25.64..,,0,..5...0 3 
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| Expence of thelhjg differen int. ofcarn ue, erb 


8 on. my farm by the flail. Rn we 
To traſhing 16 quarters of heat at 2.5.. 10d. e 7 


To ditto 24 ditto of barley- - at 1 I's, # 301,36. ack” 


To ditto ,- 32 ditta of opts, 75 ab 12. +4; 1 1a ao; 
To atts.- - 1 at 126 GM 16 0. ,; 
e de : 5 b. e rr 
T 7 of vraling th fs of 2 e 
0 expence price ulR 5.8 
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—— it appears that the mill cleans 120 yer cent. . 


To expence of the mill, and fixing up 4: 50 ects 
To ditto of gangway that contains the horſe ine en {lag 
wheel, which is at the outſide of the ba 3 e 
* N i E Wwe ** * en a 3 * 
To th average of corn cage Ks ws ax. late 
the flail per year n N 30 0 2 
Ts 120 per cem. ſaved by the mill eber Ada <6) 120 
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+. The extra charge of two ſhillings per day for every day's 
work of different kinds of corn,/&c. thraſhed by the mito 
winnowing, is a charge that belongs to the mill, 
For the thraſher that thraſhes the corn with the fail, either 
by the ſeore-or quarter, is always an aſſiſtant hand to the win- 
nowing, without any additional charge on the corn thraſhed." | 
- Improvements on the thraſhing mill to be made. The firſt of 
theſe I am under with my mill, for I have a man now making 
models to my own direction for caſt iron wheels, with four 
different rows of coggs in every wheel, for to either quicken or 
flower the motion of the rollers that draw the corn in from the 
man that feeds it off the feeding board; for although the mill 


chraſhes all kinds of corn, &c; perfectly clean, let the corn be 


good or bad'to'thraſh, as the motion of the date eee 


it all gets thrahed' Alike. 


2dly. Gaining power in the horſe wok mhich will quicken 
the motion of the ſpor wheel, and eaſe friction from the horſes. 
_ 3dly: Small friction wheels for the cylinder to work off. 
4thly. To have canvas fixed ene to draw the ein 
more regularly. | | 
5thly; Stones to be fixed to grind corn; - _ 
6tlily. To cut ftraw,—7thly, by _—_ — — e 
churn, and pump water. al 
Now: the ten pounds per year, Bis appears be ſaved by. the 
mill towards paying off the principal, as a farmer I doi; not 
mean it ſor that purpoſe, nar. to deprive-the labaurer ſs much 
of his employ, but am happy in finding myſelf ſo ſituated as to 
get my corn ten per cent. cleaner thraſhed,'and with ſo much 
diſpatch, and in ſo little time that J can take c labourers to auy 
buſineſs the farm may require, ſuch as pruning fences; cdoſe or 
open draining; and ſo much caſh. that is ſaved by thraſhing, laid 
out. yearly in the employ of labourers for that uſe on the farm, 
will pay me fifty per cent. better, and. improve the farm-more 
than keeping one man ten months in the year batting ' #.in.the 
barn, or even to half the time, and thraſhing with the fail. 
There is not one labourer in. twenty but what would rather do 


8 any labour on the farm, than thraſh ; and if he thraſhes it clean, 


* Batting, MIS: na thraſhing. i 
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| it is welt and if-fouly-and-your find faule; the anfwer i 4. Get 
ſome body ele 0 un he moſtiy quits your employ. bons i 
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Mr. Johnſon, of Wael AG tithe Bst W bak, - 
aud Bhſequently* not 18 fewerful® as Mr? Harper's WInnjο WWW 
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Corn, and'ptirids oats or beat at che ume tine: 
Mr. — has. the friction - wheels Mr. Hirper meahs to 


adopt. rt vit. 19% ; 923 D. Nu Ser rages epithet tf - Mo. 
* Sus £71 204 eld . l. Dr notions tore: 
+9 | The-callwig is a Serre oh Revd Cr 
- Johnſon, rector of Wilmſlow's, chraſhing-machine- | 
en of the horſe- wiket—tivelve feet.” LPR eas 10 
pP tumbling ſhaft nut two fett. 
De of iron-wheel at the end of the tumbling ſhaft within 


the barn three feet eight inches | Wt 
D of the nut — onę foot two inthe.” rd nul Fo 
D- of the drum four feet two inches,” OY 


P of the pully fixed on the thitiſhing cylinder—ſix inches, Fs 
The diameter of the thraſhing ws Eris feet. - - 
The diameter of the feeding rollers two feet fix inches. 7 ' 
The iron wheel oh the Kelly roller—two feet ſix inches. | = 
The nut un the thraſhing -eylinder— Ni e 
Tue tumbling Hale den the iron'wheel within the barn, WE 
which iron wheel tiirfis the Hut, n the axis of Wich the drum 
is ſtaked. TE machine is turned by a ſtrap 1 | ö 
Pe rr e eee, e 
linder. 
Arbe ae which tings bed faked 
on the lower ſeeding roller. | 
Under the thraſhing cylinder there is a ſemicireulat board, 
— corn "are" boat by the fix" boxers" vr" the 5 5 
cylinder. . 
T be ſpace occupied by the thraſhing-machine 1 9 
three feet eight inches,” - 
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„ AGRISULTURKL SURVEY | 
:» Hurdles, of an improved conſtruction, merit notice. They 
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are faſtened by a wooden pin, through a ſtrong piece of bab, 
in a manner ſo as to be looſened and removed with leſs trouble, 
and leſs injury to the hurdle, Man the ald forms, Theſe were 
obſerved at Mr. Bayley's, af Hope. e 

Winnowing, machines, of an improved „ 
3 introduced, * they ee N 
and ſave the chaff... 

This machine canpat be. too i cad, nor 
ſpoken of in too warm terms. It is admirable for its expedi- 


tious and neat manner of  winnowing ; and in-the cleanſing of 


ſmutty wheat it is invaluable. I will venture to predict, that 


in a few years it will be in the hands of every farmer in the 
kingdom, who plows 20 acres of land. nnn 
near Newton. Price C. 5. 5. 

A machine cle een een flones, or .carth, 
of which foreign cargoes are, ſometimes, too full, and. invented 


by Mr. Whiteſide, of Lancaſter, ſhould not be unnoticed; as 


alſo. an invention of the ſame ingenious perſon, for opening, 
ſhutting, and balting the doors of granaried, of COrn-rooms. 
He imagined, that treading upon, and walking over the corn, 
to ſhut the door, or window, which admitted the we was in- 
jurious ; he therefore contrived a balt, which opens the in- 


dow, and ſhuts it again, by only pulling a cord, v rung 
upon a pully, and communicates with the ſhutter, * 
e nee 
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5 . draining; 46 publicly known) 


would be of moſt material ſervice in all new-incloſures ; as 
from bas knowledge in diſcovering ſprings, he could place the 
fences in ſuch fitvations, that each diteh would: anſwer the 
double end of fence and eſfectual drain, which hitherto, from 


want of his knowledge, has always required both operations. 


N. te rn of common fields, at this time te- 


bow avi Rate, have cauſed great exertions to accompliſh a divi> 
ſion, in order that every individual might culti vate his own 


lands, according to his own. method; and that lots of a few 


acres, in many places divided into fmall portions, and again ſe- 
yr On . r 
one 


fo, as to cauſe great loſs of ground fram their number, and 


from che ſpace occupied by the hedges, banks, und ditches. 
This great number of fendes too, prevents the air from freely | 


circulating, by which the crops, both of corn and graſs, are 
deprived of the ſalutary effects of the ſun and air, and, after 
the grain is reaped, COPE gy arg; cer Fe 
terially delayed · 


These are ajeftioin' e very lese Sete, which'are, we 


cattle lying in them are more expoſed to the weather, and can- 


not lie out ſo long in the autumnal months. In ſtormy we- 
ther, nature and ſelf-pteſeryation teach them to ek Fe bot. 


ſhelter, _ A with. n 0 yr x land: without ſhelter, eu- 
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are but too frequently neglected, and permitted to ſpread their 


| bave been_toynd ſufficient Eh 
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poſed to the ſea (as a great part of this county is) the winds 


blowing from thence, ſtrongly impregnated with. ſalt water, 
would greatly injurs/the young croßs, und ſhake the growing 
corn ready for the ſickle, as we but too often have experienced. 
Beſides, the banks are fulll of Weeds, which often remain 
unmoleſted, the ſeeds of which are diſperſed hy the winds over 


the adjoining fields, to their-yo ſmall ũvjury. The hedger row 


branches upon q the Jands. Plaſhing is almoſt-all negletded, 
except only by a few ſpiritedigentlemen. Many hedges ſeem 
faſt upon the decline, and muſt in u little time he renexed. 
Durable as hedge- timber may be, a length of years brings, on 
old age, and, at laſt, decay. The, newly-planted hedges are 


chiefly of thorn, which muſt, be the beſt, without intermixture, 


as ſormerlys of hazle, alder, willow, holly, &c. * 4 The hedge- 
rows, Which the ſuryeyor has planted, ard thorns upon: the 
plane, without either ditch ot bank, ſexured by ails, till grown 
up, and then trimmed, ſo as to meet in a narrow point at the 
top. - Theſe : fendes are neat and ſecure ; and are preferable; to 
bedges, cut quare at top, which are generally, thin in the, bot- 
tom. Many ſences, particularly in, the northern parte, are 
made of ſtone, "ſome from quarries, and ſome of pebbles, 
Buildings ate frequently erected rich the latter, ungouth and 
misſhapen as they may appear. 

» The banks being liable to dees (fh re ll ther lands that 


are turned up). can be no objeQtion to, making them, 45 Þ 


mower, would clean a new- made bank in. a ſhort time; and 
this mowing would not be requiſite, above a; — or two (if 
care is taken that the banks be made of foil or ) by that time 
the bank graſſes over, and becomes good her ce —Railing 
may anſwer gentlemen's purpoſcy, hut. it is. too expenſayerfor 
common practice, or farmers. I have always confidered thorn 
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The you 'of the. new- unte are liable to great 
jury, if not cope. ſhop from aul Tho I $, 
aud greatly injure Ihe em. The hair from à Faw hide, with'\al 
purities adhering, if laid in ſmall og ny + near the roots of i —_ 
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— of planting 
them id fable to many objectionsy ſbiall give a method I have 


pradiiſed with dice; and for the better deſcription have made = 


LON the cop; to defend the iche nd ag 
The land, B L is firſt dug up one ſpade deep, and nent 


two in breadth; care being taken not to come too near the ſide 


| 4 


\ 


of the diteh, B, for dear of its falling in: then the bank is begun 


by taking out of the ſurſaoe of the ditch, A. n, one ſpade deep; 


and placing them at E, green ſide in: then clean foil may be 


got to form the water table, E E, eee to be eight ot 


tde quicks ſhould be 9 bo en e a t 
py 1 . Dis 
1 


mee eee eee eee ic Hnty 
rotten dung, Ares een : 10: ns Wo N | 
| yard-t then pfoο , t YE 11 OY * 448 1 io ; 2 - 
wirn the remaining; gal „,, 
part of the ditch, to = pF — 
form the ban EO HII 
Nothing: more is n 3 e 31189, 
OI at the —— 
ing th quiks ſean ey vers s er three years when they 


will haue grown ſo 18 to make a tolerably good fence. | The 
advantage of making a broad water -table it, that the quicks 


receive the benefit of the rains, by every ſhower penetrating to 


the roots, which greatly invigorates the young plants, inſo- 


much that as goed à hedge will be formed in three years as 
would have required ten or twelve by the old method; which 
is, by making a narrow water - table, as from E to the dotted 
line, and planting the quioks up to the dotted line (E I forms 


ing the front of the hanke) 5 the point E, by froſty weather, 


and weeding, &c. falling away, makes it one continued ſlope 
as B J, which acts like the eaves:pf a houſe, carries off th 
Jains which ſhould - refreſh and insigornte the young Pins 
and. is the reaſon ſo many nem planted hedges miſcarry.-- © 
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chan facilitates the efflux of redundant moiſture; the hedges 
| banks unreaſonably high, devoid in general of timber trees, and 
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| bad one, is planting them at the tap of the bank ; hut the dank. 
in this caſe ſhould not be made ſo bigh, and broader at the 


top; and the bank and diteh making one continued lope, it is 


neceſſury to take care e 
5 the bank, and the quicks dunged as before. mmi 11 950 


In che firſt method it is ſometimes. een 4 dg the 


bank ſloping down.- (after the quicks are become: a ſufficient 


fence) to dung and ſer it with potatoes; and 4 great part of it 
aſterwards is carted to the meadow. or paſture land, as ma- 
nure, but ſo much of the bank is left as to prevent the cattle 
from treading upon he roots of ihe quick. 
Incloſures in this country are, ſor the moſt part, inſinitely toe 
fmall.; from two to ten tat. acres may be the medium fizco 


pence, deſtroys vaſt tracts of excellent land, harbours vermin 
and nuifances of all deſcriptions, and in reality rather preventy 


even in a great meaſure of every thing that can form: a fence, 


Where, white thorn. is planted” it is generally placed. upon 
2 narrow ledge or « water table,” and an /inamenſe mound-of 


earth erected behind it, which in proceſs of time drives the 


plants into the ditch-below; if the ditch,be maile, the cn o 
the froſt ſpeedily undermines the haady bank, and by this mes 
are produced thaſe irregular and unſightly di viſians thera 
adapted to the purpoſes of utility or ornaments... 14th 7; 

Ab creo mated 
quently require good ditches z from this has een. 
plicity of ditches, and from that cauſe neglect. 


If ſuch ditches ——— ono: 


tended to, and care taken to ſeoure a proper communication 
with the brooks and rivers, nine · tenths of, the preſent. fences 


| would be unneceſſury, as uader-draining' would amply provide 


824ipſt all dafects.— At preſent, maſt of the ditches are nearly 
navigable, and no attention paid 10 gain an outfall, ſo that they 
are full of putrid water, and are a perfeſt nuiſance, Many bun 
dred acres of excellent arable and paſture land are facrifieed to 
Wai] n . lee 
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fervice in keeping up the breed of water<rats, but I kriow'of no 
other advatitage to ſociety ariſing from bm 


In every anſtyer received to the queſtion, Whether incloſures 
have inerraſod or dooreaſed population? the refix bas vairers 
r er KBS W047 „ 9 al ogy. 3; 25 Fig" ir 


And how can the fact be otherwiſe upon rational grounis? 
— of incloſures and diviſion, every occupicr hat 
unqueſtionably the means of cultivating his lands to the beſt ad- 
vantage to himſelf ; but he cannot effect this without affording 
advantages to the public at large. Sußerior cultivation res 
quires more labour which requires a greater quantity of hands. 


The lands yield inereaſed returns; and produce both means to 


uh? ICI Wee of 
derms. 

A as anda better 
but now divided, have doubled, in many inſtances trebled; their 
rents immediately to the landlords ; have yielded greater profit 
. arte tap ey 2anmr NG na 
the public. e | 

eden 
not yielded profit either to the proprietor. or publicy have ins 
creaſed in their value from—nothing, em Mens. 
lean kinge, producing—weeds, heath, &c. can, with propriety, be 
calted nothing, or, to give ſome better rutio, from one to thirty 
per cent 8. In many inſtances, the cultivated waſtes have 
proved more fertile and productive than the old lands; if, there- 
fore, the foregoing premiſes be well founded, the public have 
gained 30 per 'cent. of additional employment and additional 
produce, by the improvement of waſtes and commons; and 


the proprietor has gained, not indeed 30 per rent, for he has the 


expence of the improvement firſt to deduct; but, on a mode« 
rate calculation, an . rae —_— 
eſtate, on the capital advanced. | 


* Mr. Wilkinfon's improved moſs * was, before n 
from 7 to 108, fer nereyia now worth from 4. 10 $4 per uere ofthe large 


Warbreck Moor, in Walton, incloſed i in 1761, was not worth 17. „. 
acre in its uncultivated Rate, is now well worth 30 5. 2282 After the 
incloſure act was obtained, and a divifion made the ye imple of ſeveral. 


R 
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| +1 The ſurveyor has been informed of only one inſtance where 
an attempt to improve waſte lands has failed. «Elland Moor, 
| near Lancaſter, notwithſtanding lime has been laid on, and the 
ground treated according to che uſual cuſtom of improving 
waſtes ; yet, after a few crops taken, ſeems verging back to- 
wards its original ſtate of |povetty. But this was owing to its 
. Wen it — 03 4 — 


95 - Hedgere—Vihen hedges grow thin at the, bottom, Mr. Ha, 
per has the following practice. He cuts the, wood very low, 
leaving the young and vigorous ſhots; after cutting away the 
old wood, he takes a hand- ſaw, and cuts away again that part of 
the old ſtump, ſo far as was ſhaken. by the hatchet in the firſt 
ſeparation, and ſaws the top level, ſo that the water may not re- 
main. By this practice, he ſays, the ſhoats will grow ſtronger, 
and more in number, in one year, than they would by the com- 
mon practice in three years. When the ſhoots are half a yard, 
or two feet long, he bends the young ſhoots down, and, where 
room permits, makes a hole in the bank with a ſhovel, in which 
the ſhoots are cloſely tied down with hooked ſticks, and covered 
up again with earth; when. theſe young branches. with a doth 
nurſing, will, by taking reotatreſh, forms eee 


An in deen e five — 
ſome are inferior, and made up of the materials, which the eſtate 


.- 


may produce, and. put, ſlightly together, at a ſmall expence. 


There are gates alſo made of deal, and painted, In ſome places 
rails only tohang up, and take down are made to ſuffice. About 


gentlemen's ſeats, there 66-4" mn 
man e eee 41. 
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Tur ploughmen ate ſuppoſed to be as i WP 


as in any part of the kingdom, the tillage of their lands 


being in general performed in a'maſtetly manner. There is no 


general rule without ſ6me exceptions ; and it miſt be acknow- 
ledged that fjecimens of great ſlovenllineſs might be produced: 
In laying down either for cvrii of paſture; particular tate 
ſhould be taken to throw the butts of ridges as near north and 
ſouth as poſſible, Inſtances are known where they have been 


laid eaſt and weſt, and mnt), ny ye n = | 


has yielded double, 


F 8 ECT. 2.—Fallwwing, {NES 
— fame intelligent letters, which the ſurveyor | has re- 


ceived, in anſwer to the queries which have been circulated by 


the Board, very oppoſite opinions have been held upon this 


ſubject. According to ſome, fallowing is too little, ner | 


to others, it is too much practiſed. 

From what has been ſaid before; it is evident, that fallowing 
is here underſtood, as preparatory for wheat. The tenant be- 
ing generally under a covenant, reſtraining him from ſowing 


wheat upon clover, o whence a crop bas been the ſame year, 


previouſly gathered, or from a bean ſtubble, &c, as a practice 
tending to exhauſt, rwe the ground foul, which, by 
way of reproach, is ſtubbling f. Upon the ſyſtem of 


„ To reſtrain a tenant from ſowing wheat upon clover-lay is the 
coma vg meh" > og becauſe it is the belt tilth known on moſt 
— Mr. Boys, of 
+ In man of che county the is not broken up for a fallow 
Arn dale abs over! 2 ity and want of ſubs {s arifing from 
fack management, forms no argument hoy upon proper 
ciples, But there is a very ſtrong ar t againſt fallowing at all in ral 
country, Which is, that nine tenths of the county are a ſandy loam, capable of 
g uncominon crops of turnips, cabbage, potatses, &c. &c. a 


we 
that manure 33 to be had in plemty.—Whit is the uſe of a 


fallogy upon ſuch-land 
H | green 


— 
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green crops preceding wheat, by way of ſaving one year's rent, 

and the labour of  fallowing, the potatbe crop ſhould ſeem to 
claim a ſuperiority ; both from the dung given, and the clean 
ſtate into which, under good management, the land is brought. 
Pet the neateſt farmers ſeem at preſent not very partial to this 

mode of agriculture. They {ay the ſucceeding crop of wheat is 
more feeble and worſe fed; and the bad effects of theſe two, 

potatoes and wheat in ſucceſſion, are evident upon. ſucceſlive 
' crops for years afterwards, _ _ 

F allowing may undoubtedly be ayoided, by a well conduQted 
variation of crops z and ſo that the grounds may be kept clean 
by a full produce, Since every plant and fruit only extracts 
from the ſoil. ſuch ſubſtances as are required for-its peculiar 
nature, and rejects thoſe which are proper for the nutrition of 
others, e. 6. the pungent taſte of an onion muſt require very 
different juices to thoſe which are neceſſary to yield the mild 
flavour of a potatoe. Therefore by a well-regulated change 
the earth may be ſaid to have repoſe equal to the fallow year. 
Gardens have been ſucceſſively eropped, or it may be dou- 
bly cropped, Way" year for a owes * e 
| getter,” 

Others aſſert that allowing ane .. whom, 
if the land is inclined to clay or a ſtrong nature; but if, on the 


other hand, the land is of a light nature, ſuch as a hazle loam, 
and, or gravel, in that caſe fallowing is not preparatory to 
wheat, but would endeavour: to come at- clover roots to ſow 
wheat upon. There is much fallowing for wheat in this 
county upon light ſands, which is the height of folly, A do- 
ver root is the beſt preparation for | wheat, upon ſuch ſoils. 
Beans are always. ſown in this county broadcaſt, generally 
when the land is foul ſowed with previous crops of corn. Can 
the landhalders be cenſured for diſcouraging a lucceſion of 
wheat after beans neither hoed nor weeded 

Mr. Henry Harper prefers potatoe land for wheat, wen 
from vhence a crop of turnips has been taken. But he pre- 
fers a good ſummer fallow to either preparation. The gfain 
produced from the Auen FRY of dg pena mr ang not fo 
- ſdbje&to blights.”—0 45» W 1 


a ning wagh 
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ne neee eee pee 
in the neateſt manner. The lands not being broken up, till 


too late in the ſeaſon to partake of the influence ef the froſts, 


and to furniſh à proper opportunity for the croſs. cutting; or 

Airing les it is called), this work being the grand operation 3; 
and it js requiſits, that a dry ſeaſon be caught whilſt the land 
lies open, and a large ſurface expoſed to the inſtuenee of the 
ſun and air. But if greater attention were paid to the turnip 


culture, with proper hoeing and drefling, fallows would become 


leſs neceſſary; and, according to the preſent advanced 1 
E e r 


* 


Sgr. 3-——Retation of Grp. 


Oars ; are mile ſown. towards the ts ar 
ſouth- eaſt of Preſton for years together, except this chain be 
broken occaſionally by a crop of potatoes, and afterwards wheat, 


or wheat on a ſummer fallow. In the Filde, which, from its 
fertility, has been called the Granary of the county, the ſoil has 


been ſtill worſe abuſed. Certain fields have been kept under cul- 


tivation, it is aſſerted, for more than a century, without inter- 


miſſion, under the following rotation. After marle, 2 or 3 years 
oats; beans or barley, each one year. If beans, barley the year 
after; but, if barley, then beans, and this alternate change of beans 


and barley. continued for a few years. The eighth year from 


the firſt marling is generally reckoned a period, from which 
the land is upon the decline, and a complete ſummer fallow is 
given, and ſome fille (as it is called) is added, upon which, 
wheat; after the wheat, two crops are taken, one either of oats, 
beans; or barley; and then another fallow, with the addition of 


ail, and two more crops. of grain, above ſpecified; and the | 


practice, it is ſaid, may be advantageouſly followed for the ſpace 
of 20 years, but is often continued much longer; Upon; ſuch 


courſes it is unneceſſury to dwell longer, as they can afford 


FFF 
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I ſhall proceed to ſome ather praQtices,- which ure followee in | 
Sther , parts of the county *®.—Qats, fallow, and next year 
wheat; if for barley or oats, the land to be manured and laid 


don with red clover'and graſs ſeeds. 2. Oats or barley with 


dung, if rich, another crop, barley, then fallow for wheat; after» 
wards barley, with dung, and then laid down with clover and 
hay ſeeds. 3. Wheat, with one furrow, barley, with dung; 
fallow, for wheat; barley, or oats, laid doyn with claver, &c, 
4. Potatoes, wheat, barley, with dung, and laid down. 5. Aſter 
wheat, fallow for turnips, with dung, laid down with well 
dreſſod hay ſeeds, from the cleaneſt and beſt meadow lands, 
with a mixture of white clover. 6. Early potatoes, after which 
a crop of turnips, then wheat at barley. 7. Early potatoes, 
and-ſown with graſs ſeeds, and white clover, without any corn; 
the hay ſuffered to ſtand, till the ſeeds become ripe, to drop and 
fill up vacancies, the ground well dunged after the firſt crop 
of hay. 8. If the land be full of ruſhes, by only taking a ſingle 


crop of oats in the following manner; by plowing one furrow 


with a good drefling of dung, harrowed in, upon which the 
crop of oats, with graſs ſeed only: by which the ruſhes are 
deſtroyed, but the graſs roots are preſerved, and the graſs me- 
liorated by expoſing the ſoil to the air and ſun, by turning it 
once over, 


Nothing can be ſo barbarous as the rotation of crops in this 


diſtrict; if that can be denominated a ſyſtem of rotation which 


depends merely upon the caprice of the cultivator, or upon what 


we thinks the land is capable of producing for the moment. 


Near Preſton, the general plan i is to grow as many crops of oats 
in ſucceſſion as the land can produce, then fallow for wheat, 
by way of cleanſing the land; and then oats again, while oats 
an produced after which weeds and Oe till reſt again 


® In a note, however, take the following wretched rotation, "a. has 
been frequenyly praftiſed, and which has reduced both farmer * to 
an equality of poverty. 

An old: ac broke up without being previouſly marled ; * T. 
2. N - wheat, 4. oats, 5. * 8 3 . Fu = 
$. wheat, this laſt c bab in h is 
ſuffered to remain til} * by that Power which Li 0 


—_ but create, 


% 
P * 
bu * luce 
· * * - 
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produces graſs. An occaſional crop of potatoes ſomgtimes in- 


tervenes, after which wheat, 
Wherever green crops, ſuch as turnips or cabbages, have been 
attempted, they have yielded immenſe returns, and fucks as 


ought to encourage the cultivation of theſe uſeful plants, / But 


the- application of them- to ſheep has been little attempted, 


though there is every A 


e ee e 


eins 


Diſtribution of e 2 Field of Theee Ae 
Eight Vards to the Rod, for the Years 1791, 1792 


and 1793; ſhewing the Amount of all Out- going, 


Kent, &c. and the Quantity of different Produce of 
each Year, and the Amount it fold for: firſt Beans 
81 eee nan ane 


Buy Mr. Haun v Haxyrn, 


beth ewe jul 4; per acre — 0 0 92 


Taxes for ditto, church, king, poor and conſta- ee 
ble, highways EONS C2 COS 8 4 19 -Q 1 
Manly fox Gangs 60/2006 per acry, i IF 4 ur A Be ane 
on - 45 
Cartage and putting 6p the land, 4s 64 ity 64 ws 
every ton and a half, and ſpreading in the drills 1 XS 
Seed beans 2 quarters, at 36s. per 3120 


| Twice ploughing for ditto LOO one. W 410 


— 


Drilling and covering F! LEA rs fe 3 
Sowin beans in the drills „ 0 10 6 
Horſe-hoeing twice eee 7 „ 2 1 
Hand weeding gg „ 2 6 
Reaping beans - %% are Was i 
Cartage home -  - 014 0 
Pitching to the cart „ „ „ 3 
Thraſhing bean s — 2 30 
Gans a „ 2: One 
Carting to market: % 4% 
ö | — 97 Seed 


b „ „ 
wot + 


14 
il 
* 
; 
9 
1 
05 
'% 
» 
1 


| 


=_ a4 4. 


n — _— ů — 


_ Sowing turhips broadcaſt -, e 


Reaping ditto + - F 


Carting ta market -.. — | i „ 


u A0ebrUnRL'sUkvzv 
"WT £351 7 4 * 5 * Nada ; REG 

* Ü· 0m 
Horſe - hoeing for ditto j—ũãqtgß—ͤ—ä—ä—ä 2 


A bs e 
eee darf. wies be thick in d. 
beans — e 
Drawing abs buſhels of eurnps * 
Cartage home — — W - 
Seed vetches - - 8 
Twice ploughing for ditto - W r 
Sowing broadcaſt „ 


Harrowing ditto = = = i 4 
Mowing ditto / - -- — — — — - 0 18 


0 
38 6 $® * 


o O OO o 


— 
tw 


Making them for hay — 0 18 
Cartage home 5 0 18 


Pitching to the cart «= - = - © 6 
Seed when x quarter ad half C. r 6 3 
5 — - 3 18 


per 
Four times plouehibg far ditto „ 


Sowing broadcaſt t 0 
| i 

Thraſhing ditto - = = | — ' — 3 
Cleaning — — — wo 
Cartage home from Feld 3 ICI Gigs 
Pitching to cart - - - +» - = © 
0 


Tythe for yetches, at 65, ep wy all others 


taken in kind = o 18 


The average profit of three years crops, „ ier all 
„ - - 30 10 


n 
o 0 o o o 0g odo% 


o OOO O O O 
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bse dere of beans, ben per t 
acre, 365. per — J 48 
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90 lb. per buſnel = ©1443; he. 
By vetehes, 500, dens Per ene, ab fd her, * 20 

ſtone, C. 46. 135. 44. per are 30% O 
By ghres acres of wheat, at f quarter r 6 s 


acre, at C. 2. 12 04. per quarter . ny 
By ſtraw from ditto, 22 thrave per re, at eee 
25. 64. per thrave £ 2. 1556. per acre 8. 3 5 


eee vs 7 Feat 
In „ l er 
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hs 6 n 
This was a poor run- out geld, that had 3 
&c. for near a, century, and without any improvement” at 
all only fince it came into my hands. For the firſt, I 
marled it, at B rod to the acre, of 64 cubical yards to the roch 
nine years ſince which it has never done any great things: 
then the laſt three years before deſcribed, for which I muſt give 
the merits of the crops. to drilling and hoeing, by kesping the 
land elean; and, in the firſt place, producing three buſhels for 
tuo if they. had been owed; broadcaſt, this I know by dear- 
bought experience: and, in the next place, 400 buſhels. of 
turnips, which, were worth C. 11. 135. 8 d. and all the ex- 
pences of ſeed, hoeing, drawing, and carting home, is only a 


diſcount of . 2. 8 f. 6d. which is accounted-for in the. out- 


goings before mentioned, and the crop of heans even as lunu- 
riant and as proveable as vrhere there were . 
land left. in better condition. not 


The manure was all put on the land for — — 


nips; and after producing. che other twg crops,; vetches- andy 


wheat, the land appears to be left in a deal better condition. 
than before it produced theſe crops, and if the rotation i af. 


the, ſame. crops. had been continued, 40 tons per acre, would: 
have anſwered as well as the 60 tons had done for the before - 


mentioned crops, which would have been à ſaving of £122, 
which is an objeRt worthy * notièe; * through conxem 


co es 8 — . 
* * * 
U , 1 


By 400 buſts of turnips at 8, per buſhel), 4 2 py " 
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eee en of fo lame craps to anotiter| 


eld ploaghed field. R 


— 13:4. TU ſewer 
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dildey Yeats: Sense, witch; from a tice; aber f bd ang 0e 
crops, never gave ſcarcely the feed again, and never would 
give ary graſs; and ſinoe it has been in my hands, if the crops 
were ever ſo luxuriantin ſtraw, the corn was never ſo well fed 
as the other part of the field, nor fo much in quantity accord- 
ing to breadth j only theſe laſt three amt aac 
come round according to the other land. 

The ſoil is a black ſandy loam of a b Sag een 
ten or eleven inches, under which there is a hard pellet of four 


or five inches thick, which is commonly called re r 


under that, good marle fix or ſeven yards deep. 
Ihe field is called the Fernel, lying up to ho nownlly be 
Orrel, abut alfa ile ooch of the Greavehouſs in he twin: 


a © N | acl on 
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Tur grain principally cultivated is oats, wich, + whei 
ground to meal, is the food of the labouring | claſs, — 1 
larly in the northern and eaſtern borders of the z it 
is made into bread-cakes, of which there are various *Y 
prepared by fermentation with ſour leaven; others without 
heaven, and rolled very thin; alſo water, boiled and thickened 
wich meal into porridpe ; and this, eaten with ſweet * of but- 
ter-milk. Small-beer ſweetened with treacle, or treacle only; 


w in many families, about forty yeats ago, both the break- 
faſt and ſupper meal. The general uſe of tea; eſpecially 
among the females, has leſſened the uſe of meal at breakfaſt ; 
and the influx of wealth has induced numbers to indulge, upon 
A ARNE with the wheaten loaf. . Notwithitaniling che 
$2: £281. de © LAG 

. 8 
— which in this country 3s Jour, and thereforp n called. £ four 


* 
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A is not ſo general at preſent as it us 


formerly; yet the quantity ſtill uſed is very conſiderable ; 


and the growth of oats is greater in proportion, than that o ff 


any other grain. There ure ſome excellent wheat lands, . g. 
Low Furneſs, the lo lands near the ſhore beyond Lancaſter, 
the Filde, and the B. W. part of Lancaſhire; but wheat does 
not ſucceed well, when bordering upon the moor - lands; neither 


does barley, which ſeems, of the two, more delicate in ſoil, 


and chere is a greater” diminution in the cultivation of this 
grain, than of either wheat or oats.” Bean, peas, &c. are 
alſo cultivated, but ſeldom drilled ; a ſmall quantity of buck- 


wheat alſo, for che uſe of poultry, or to be ploughed in previous 


to n crop of wheat, but very little rye is at preſent ſo mn. 
The tartarian, or reed oat; for ſome years paſt, has been the 
favourite ſpecies of this grain, in che neighbourtood of Li- 


verpool. Its produce is great, but the grain inferior, and not 


yielding an equal proportion of meal with the early or Dutch 


oat. The ſtraw is luxuriant, and ſeems well adapted to lands 
exhauſted under bad management; nor is the grain ſo liable to 
be f ee NNE USE de i e Gs oy | 


baſe. critter” {av on 
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W eee 
in which the potatoe was grown: and as it is able at this day 
to boaſt a ſuperior eultivation in that important article, in 
which it ſtill ſtands unrivalled, it may be requiſite to deſcend 


. nit ve 


TE ſhoots begin to appear, with mould | 
trenc 


dug from a 


9 of Frodſham, in Cheſhire, where the planters of this moſt 


raluable root have tried all poſſible methods, for many years, and are 
nerally allowed to uce a grea = omg 
2 rt 


t 
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| about; 3 feet diſtance; and from ia to 9 inches aſunder, in each 
Grill, the ſets placed immediately upon long dung from the 
yars, &c.; but dung from the great towns produces a won -· 
derſul effect upon lands not formerly accuſtomed to that articlez 
andi it is ſuppaſed; will generally enrich twice as far, with equal 
effect, as the manure formerly- uſed from the farm-yardy' &c. 
This is experienced in the lands bordeting upon the canals, 
The great quantity of corn, and different kinds of ptovender, 
given to cattle kept in towns, muſt tend to enrich the quality 
r rue the food taken, eva 
man or 
2. Although, 40. ba he We ne city. 
of good potatoes for the table, becauſe this vegetable requires 
2 certairi portion of time, to acquire that degree of maturity, 
which renders it peculiarly mellow and farinaceous, yet it is 
frequently planted as late as May, or even June; and yet pro- 
eee on ai Saas, ee 
thoſe planted at a more early ſeaſon, 
3. The apprchenſion of fraſts (by which, if the = are 
caught, after breaking the ſurface, they pine and ſicken, and 
the hopes of the huſbandman are blaſted,) ſometimes operate 
againſt planting at this early ſeaſon ; yet gaod planters riſque 
the chance of froſts, in order to obtain ſuperior quality. 
4. "The: crops are kept clean from weeds by the plough, firſt 
by turning a furrow, left for that purpoſe, towards the young 
plants, as ſoon as they appear; and-afierwards by turning the 
ſame furrow back from each fide of the drill, and which is 
| fametimes; if very foul, barrowed: by a finall. triangular bar- 
row, running through each drill. After the -weeds haye been 
ſa expoſed, the furrow is turned back again and ſometimes the 
fame plough, eee eee 


22 or has made ſome experiments to aſcertain the baſt mode 
of — for, if the potatoe be ſet whole, putrefaRtion does not 
. — CET gen 
one. The beſt method h yet diſcovered, is taking off the ſprout, 
pot = end, and the umbilical, E ail end ofthe Pant. leaving the 
red, cunt pee e wie, from vl 6 
3 — wre: ne 
6 e oy J. 
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more j befides the deſtruction of weeds; thee ſoil; by theſe op- 
tatious, is looſened, expoſed to the fun and air, which contrſ- 


butes greatly to improve the crop. 
5, There are various kinds of ſeeds in de, — The cube, 


and chuſter potatoe are hlanted for the cattle o; the pink- eye, 


and a variety of others, with different kinds of kidney - pota- 
toes ſor the table. The old winter red, as it is ſometimes 


called, ought to be mentioned for its peculiar goodneſs in the 


ſprings when other kinds have loſt their flavour; this potatoe 
is then in its beſt perfection; it has another quality, that of 


never having been known to curl. There are alſo great va- 
rieties of early potatoes, and great attention is paid to raiſing 
new ſorts of the beſt qualities from ſeeds, of what is called the 
crabs; or apples, which grow upon the ſtems. Mr. G. Green 


| obſerves, that after many experiments be invariably found that 


the watery potatoe (of which there are great varieties) have 


fallen far ſhort of the purpoſe. intended. That he has: ſeveral 


times, both through neceflity as well as for the fake of expe- 


riment, given the ox-noble to milch-cows, after the more fa- 


rinaceous ſort, e. g. the pink. eye, when the decreaſe of both 
milk and butter has been evident in a very ſhort ſpace, and the 
beaſts themſelves ſeemed much diſſatisfied with the change. 

6. Great attention is paid to changing the ſeed occaſionally, 


io oy . a obtaining freſh ſeed from 


| . Scotland 
* Of the cluſter potatoe, the ſurveyor had. an i et ai ing 
17 Of ect pms, the Ker bad ap nd, after being 
taken up, belongir to Colonel Mordaunt, of in this county. 
and . intelligent armer, were both of opinion, wat they .nev er ſaw 


large a crop; and 28 were informed, raiſed without dang. 455 
The — or . or Suffolk (for ſo it is called by Mr. 
Howard, who firſt — it to notice) was cultivated in this county 


A. why Arendt wo that nen withabo Deriaf The the 
Promotion, of — the 
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Scotland (as was the cuſtom a few years ago), — 
frequent; à change from the moſs lands, and vice dena, being 
generally ſufficient, A change of land is alſo; deſirable, but 
not always practicable: crops have been tn ys; we 
a ſucceſſion of years, from the ſame lan. 

7. The produce of a crop is, on a medium, from tron 
dred meaſures, or buſhels a, the ſtatute acre. | The early po- 
_ tatoes are generally planted in beds, in rows about 8 inches 
diſtant, and the ſets 4 or 5 inches ſeparate, becauſe the early 
potatoes, being of a leſs ſize, require a ſmaller ſpace; but the 
advanced price theſe early crops obtain at market, render them a 
profitable article to the cultivator 4 ; who, beſides reaping a 
profit from this early' produce, has his ground prepared for 
another crop the ſame ſeaſon. Mr. Waring, ſteward to the 


Earl of Derby, gave to Major Atherton the following account 


of the produce of one acre of indifferent land in Knowſley. 


1793—700 buſhels of potatoes, pink-eyes. - ... 
. 1794—92 buſhels of wheat, 7olb. to the buſhel, ſold at 


| 75. 6. per buſhel. r eee, M dene Inna 


ſure to obſerve, that the fact hens $5 be confianad, from the general opi- 

nion and practice of the county; nor did he obſerve a fin — diſeaſed po- 
tatoe in the whole of his ſurvey—the crops were uni y luxuriant. 
This thought is improved upon by Mr. "Toma Weigh, e to John 
— Eſq. Preſcot, — has ſent ſome favourite ts which had 


caught the diſeaſe of curl, to'the moſs lands, which — of lands ne 


ed would effect a cure. 
* By s ** of potatoes, is generally meant 90 lb. before they are 


Mr. Eccleſton took the ſurveyor to view 2 piece | of ground, 30 
Ex yards to the perch) the early potatoes raiſed upon which had 
0 


d for 30l. in the preſent year 1793 j after which # crop of turnips . 


had been grown, which, at 6d. per buſhel, were worth 30“. acre 3 
| aſter which the Gas land was 10 36 croppadt wh wheat, PAY 


Remark on this Fad. "E 


| ie The groſs amount of the account of the potatoes yotnor appar tbe gra 
EW Sears wr be yards; but if all expences of and 
getting ahem up, and afterwards marketing them at the : 

Dy markets, Liverpool, Mancheſter, &c, were dedukted, it is à query 
but the outgoings — 2 5 gy groſs amount given, 
although the land muſt be perfectly well red for the turnips; but the 
account given of the turnips, at the rate of 2000 buſhels of thirty - fix quarts 

or ninety pounds buſhes, is more by $00 buſhels per acre than ever 1 
knew or heard of for a 
meet toe taken.”—Ar. Harper 


# 4 #31 of { 
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103. 64. per buſhel, cone wheat. Mr. Waring ſays, the: live 


crops were equnl to the fee ſimple of the land- Le is confidgnd - 


that marie would have produced 20 buſhels more wheat. The 


markets of Mancheſter, Oldham, Rochdale, and the neighbour- | 


hood, areſupplied with: great quantities, not only from War- 
rington, but as far as from Rufford, Scarſbrick, &. 


Upon the ſame ground, from which a crop has already been 


taken, the early ſeed potatoes are in ſome places afterwards 


planted ; which, aſter being got up about November, are 


immediately cut up into ſets, and preſerved in oat ſhells e, or 
ſawy-duſt, where they remain till March, when they are planted, 
after having had one ſpit taken off, and planted with another, 


of a length ſufficient nenen 


week. 

din end ee method is, to cut the ſets; and put 
them on a room- floor, where a ſtrong current of air can be 
introduced at pleaſure, the ſets laid thinner, viz. about 2 lays in 


depth, and covered with the like materials, (ſhells or faw-duft) 


about 2 inches thick: this ſcreens them from the winter froſts, 
and keeps them moderately warm, cauſing them to vegetate;z 
but at the ſame time admits air to ſtrengthen them, and harden 
their ſhoots, which the cultivators improve. by opening the 
doors and windows on every by mild ſoft 
weather: they frequently examine them, and when the ſhoots 
are ſprung an inch and a half, or 2 inches, they carefully 


remove one half of their covering, with a wooden rake, or 


with the hands, taking care not to diſturb, or break, the ſhoots. 
Light js requiſite as well as air, to ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh the 
ſhoots; on which account à green-houſe has the advantage of 
a room, but a room anſwers very well with a good window or 


two in it, and if to the ſun ſtill better. —In this manner they 


ſuffer them to remain till the planting ſeaſon, giving them 
all the air poflible by the doors and windows, when it can be 
done with ſaſety from froſt: by this method the ſhoots- at the 
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They then plant them in rows, in the uſual nettiody by a fets 
ting- ſtick, and carefully rake up the cavities made hy the fet« 


| ting ſtick; by this method they are enabled to bear a little froſt 


without, injury. Thg-earlieſt potatoe is the ſuperfine white 


kidney o from this ſort, upon the ſame. ground, have been 


raiſed 4 crops having ſes from the repoſitory ready to put in 


as ſoon as the other were taken up; and a fifth crop is fome- 


times raiſed from the ſame lands; the ſame year, of tranſplanted 
winter lettuee - The enn n 
ing in froſty nights. 

The above excellent 1e en was communicated. by If 
Blundell, mm has hitherto ae Feen 
a yory fey n 4k 

8. The manner of taking them up varies, The three- 
pronged fork is in general uſe—the ſoil turned over, the weeds 
picked out, the potatoes gathered and ſeparated, according to 
their ſiae, by the ſame perſon. Another practice is, for a ſtrong 
tan to take a three-pronged-fork, but crooked (the fame which 
is generally uſed to pull dung out of the cart) which: he ſtrikes 
down between every root, and pulls it over, laying the roots 
bare, which are taken up by two children that follow. Ano- 
ther practice is to turn a farrow from the potatoes, with a Ro- 
theram plough, and then with another plough, furniſhed. only 
. 
thered. 
diſſes eter cabinet ſulkiciently 3 they 
are put together in heaps; in the ſhape of the roof of a building, 
coveredcloſcly with ftraw, which ſhould be drawn. ſtraight, and 


to meet from each ſide in a point at the top, about ſix inches in 


gether,” by frequent applications of the ſpade; after which 
Mr. Eocleſton makes holes in the mould, at the ſides and 
tops of theſe repoſitories,” as deep as: the- ſtraw, and about 
three: yards diſtant, to-perniit the -airy which, he ſays; vifbly 


| ariſes from the fermentation; to eſcape: after. the fermen- 


* The early potatos is m Ging ſpecies, of which there are yet great 
varieties. | | 
—— | N | | n 


t Ae AS HHR 65 
tation has ceaſed, the ante ee d effects of 
en e, 8 $2165] ob. 14 anti 

9. The ailityftwupplication of pitataes to fooling Kd 
* ſuſhciently known, but not ſufficiently practiſed. Convert- 
ing te produce into immediate caſh, by taking it to market; is 
a ſtronger temptation than waiting the more tedious proceſs of 
_ purchaſing ſtock, and fattening the cattle; but a ſource of im- 
provement to the land, and erf mee profit in the | 
iſſue, is by this means done away. 15 

10. From the amazing quantities 3 by gock, it may 
not be amiſs to mention the manner of boiling, &c. which is 
amoſt univerſally by ſteam, in a large hamper, or tub, perſo- 
rated at the bottum,' and placed over the water: in.this way 
they are readier for uſe than by being immerged in water; after | 
which, they, are given either warm or cold, mixed with chaff, 
bran, hay ſeeds, barley, or oatmeal. | 

The method of boiling potatoes by ſteam, bas berg adopted 
by ſome for culinary purpoſes as an improvement, thinking by 
this procels they muſt imbibe lefs water from. Heir not being 
immerged in the ſubſtance. But immerſion i in water cauſes 
the diſcharge of a certain matter, which the ſteam alone is inca- 
pable of doing, and by detaining of which the flavour of this 
roat is.jnjured., The cottager underſtands this kind of cookery : 
having, poured. off the. water, he evaporates the moiſture” by re- 
placing the veſſel in which the potatae was boiled, once more 
over the fire... Potatoes do not admit being put into a veſſel of 
boiling water like greens, If America e, whence this choice 
vegetable was firſt imparted, had yielded nothing elle to the 
reſearches of the European, the preſent generation would have 

reaſon to þe.thankful for the acquiſition, and to be grateful to 
the: planters in Lancaſhire, for EE — 
cultivation of this excellent. root. 5 


a common: place book that I wrote 
fl ki dealer i fy n 1 
2225 DR 1315 5 W rnhabtants "Au in 156. fe 
8 he inroduced te roo into I wech hence it as fre bre 
northern parts of Europe. 
— potatoer.—Boil, and let them grow cold, then 
eat 4 ad Te and pepper. | pos 5 Herbal. 
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i» Turtizps It muſt be 'acknowledged; that turnips are not 
- cultivated but on a very contracted ſcale o, and even then but 
ſeldom hoed; and yet there are not many articles more adapted 
to the foil and climate, there being ſeldom a crop deſtroyed, or 
loſt by the ſlug (or whatever. that is which deſtroys the tender 
| plant). The turnips finda ready market + if near a great town, 
- Whilſt the inferior crops generally pay well; if applied wholly to 
feeding cattle ;. and they leave the land in fo clean a ftate;/as to 
be fit for moſt kinds of grain, and generally taken; by the beſt 
farmers, as a previous crop, to ay down to grals or mp of 
clover. | 
- Mr. Eccleſton not only ſows his turnips in drills, Wee 
Wan ſded, and was the firſt who introduced this ct u 
2 fyſtem of crops in his own neighbourhood, 


Clever.—This fort of graſs is cultivated generally with we- 
ceſs; being greatly preferred to the white hay, by thoſe WhO 
keep horſes in the great towns for the draught; containing, 
it is ſuppoſed, more nutriment. If opportunity offers, inſtead 
of ſending their horſes to graze upon a field, which is difficult 
to obtain, a lot of green clover is purchaſed, and brought in 
that Nate to the conſumer, who ſoils his horſes in the fable 
for 4 few weeks-in the year, and it acts both as food and 
phyſic, and enables them to ſtand work the better. Some few 
farmers keep their cart horſes in the houſe throughout the ? wagh, 
and ſoil them in ſummer entirely with clover. 112 

The lands upon which clovers have been frequently grown, 
it is ſaid, do not yield ſuch plentiful crops as they did ſome 
years paſt; ſecond crops, in this northern climate, are ſeldom 
worth the riſque of being made into hay, and, beſides, are 
thoughr to exhauſt the lands, therefore are generally paſtured. 
But marle will always inſure clover; when it fails in this 


county it is the fault of the huſbandman, not che land, 


- ® Tornips, totha amount of eight acres, were cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood of Wrightington, by William Diconſon, Eſq, about 30 We . 
before this period none had been ſown but in the gardens. _ 

+ To raiſe an expenſive crop of turuips merely to ſell, may be good ma- 
nagement with a gardener, but not with a farmer. The crop that is not 
conſumed upon the 8 Leannot allow to be a en- . 
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ene ee are ſometimes cultivated as a 
ſmothering erop, and a preparation for wheat, but not very ge- 
nerally. Lucerne has bern attempted, but at preſent not much, 
if at all, cultivated; Scotch cabbages have been planted; and 
good crops raiſed, but not to any great extent. Carrots are 
ſucceſsfully cultivated upon fandy loams, in the neighbourhood 
of Kirkby,” Scariſbrick; Burſcough, Rufford, chiefly for the 
ſupply of the Liverpool market, and ſometimes purchaſed to-be 
given to horſes (particularly wind- broken) They are gene- 
rally ſold about 25. 6d. or 35. per cwt. and are — pro- 
frable 2 on nn os.” 


EUN OF 50 WING. 


Wheat ſeeding is From the middle of September to the end 
of October. Mr. Eccleſton, of Scariſbrick, ſays, © The beſt 
orop of winter wheat I have ſeen this year, *or, indeed, ever 
recolle&, was ſown after a crop of potatoes, as late as the 20th 
of laſt March. I mention this as an extraordinary fact. 

The time of reaping wheat, from Auguſt to September. p 

Beans are OW" fown early i in March, and reaped i in Sep 
tember. 

Common oats in April. Early vats in May and N a 
reaped in Auguſt, September, and October. Barley is ſown 
in April and May, and reaped in Auguſt and W #8 
Theſe are che general ſeaſons. - 

But there are always exceptions to. gener . e. g. the 
preſent year the produce of ſeveral fields, both barley and oats, 
was not put into the barn, in the ſouth-weſt part of the county, 
the ſecond week in November; and there was a certain field of 
barley in Toxteth Park, not cut the third week in November. 

On the moſs lands, where paring and burning is practiſed, 
both ſeed time and harveſt is very late; owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the weather—if wet, the burning proceeds but lowly; 
the ſeed time is conſequently. retarded, and the crops are by 
theſe means ſo late, as to become precarious from the advanced 
ſeaſon, being frequently expoſed to froſts and ſnows, If the 
barley from the moſs lands be well houſed, it is in high efti- 
mation: and. obtains an advanced price from the farmer, who 
E | ptefert 
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prefers corn raiſed upon thoſe lands for his ſeed. Mr. Eecleſ- 
ton ſowed one year a field of barley about the middle of June, 
which he houſed the following year, January 1. Barley is 
generally fown too late in this county—much of it even in 
June, but the greateſt part in May —in the moſs lands, where 
paring and burning is the preparation for this grain, this prac- 
tice may have its foundation in neceſſity; but the imitation is 
abſurd on good barley lands. 


"HARVESTING. 

The grain in this county has been uſually reaped by the 
| ſickle, the quantity grown being but ſmall, and the labourers 
abundant, In the year 1794 ſeveral farmers however mowed 
their corn, amongſt whom was Mr. H. Harper, who fetched 
the ſurveyor to ſee his proceſs, which was neat, andiin the fol- 
* manner. 

The wheat was.mown in that is, thrown towards the ſtand- 
ing corn, immediately gathered and tied up into ſheaves; the 
ſet was two mowers, two women gatherers, and one man 
binder. The barley and oats were mown ext, into ſwathes, 
and gathered at convenience. The advantages of this method 
were, a ſaving of expence about 14 d. per acre, leſs danger of 


th the corn being ſhook out of the ear, and gaining nearly one- 


third more ftraw ; no trifling conftderation under ſeveral heads, 
eſpecially fince it does not appear that what ſtubble is left in 
the field is of the leaſt ſervice, in ſome cafes evidently does 
harm, e. g. ta clover or other young graſſes, by retaining 
moiſture through the winter, and ſtarving the tender plants, 
or injuring the kay when mown, and which, when wet, it has a 
tendency to render putrid. 

Aſter the corn was gathered, the ground was gone over 
with a rake, to collect what ſtraggling ears might remain, 
which are generally the heavieſt, and of ſuperior quality. 

A wooden rake, with teeth about one inch longer than the 
common hay-rake, was preferred to the drag-rake, and did 
its work much neater—a woman could rake about two 3 
acres per day. 

The ſeythe for cutting the corn had- an addition of a ow 
made out of a piece 5 and ex- 

6 tending 
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tending three inches over the ſcythe-heel, from whence it roſe 
about nine inches in height and about two feet in length, and 
which formed a kind of cradle. The rod was ſupported by 


an upright prop from the pole about the centre, and which 


was furthermore braced and kept tight by a ftring. 


The Lantaſhire method of ſetting up corn, after being 


reaped, and whilſt it continues in the field, may merit to be 
noticed; which if barley or oats, and in a greenifh ſtate, is 
ſet up in four ſtandard ſheaves only, with one cover ealled a 


hooder, that is, a large well-bound ſheaf is ſelected and opened, 


with which the four ſtandard ſheaves, with the grain upper- 
moſt; are covered, the grain of the hooder hanging downwards, 


but free from the ground. This ſhape is provincially called 


a pricket, But the moſt general method is, fix ſheaves 


ſtandards placed againſt each other, ſpread out in their butt 
ends, and cloſed tight at their tops, when a couple of ſheaves 


are opened, each about one half, clapped over each end of che 
ſtandards, and meet with their butt ends together in the cen- 
tre, thus forming a roof or .cover for the ſtandards. This 
REY provincially called Hattocks,and their caren Riten. | 


22 0 D UCE. 
Where the land is well cultivated, inſtances of a great in- 


creaſe might be given; but the general produce of the county 


cannot be ſtated at mere than 24 buſhels of wheat, 30 of bar- 
ien, and 4⁰ of oats. 


PRESERVATION. AND MANUFACTURE OF CORN, 


Corn 1s kept both jn barns and ſtacks: the laft is conſider- J 
vd to be preferable. There are mills belonging to the Free 


grammar-ſchool at Mancheſter, granted by Bugh Bexwick, 
Clerk, and Joanna Bexwick, widow, in 1524, where a great 


quantity of grain is manufactured. In the neighbourhood of 


Liverpool, moſtly windmills, but there is one tide-mill lately 
erected there, which does conſiderable work. The mills in 
general, are private property; and, except in few caſes, the te- 
nants are not bound to grind at particular mills, Where =y 


are bound, great indulgences are granted, 


K 2 . 
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 LIQUORICE, 
1s not cultivated, in this county, .in any. fulcient quan- 
tity, as an object of profit; although upon many une, it 
might flouriſh, and be worthy of attention. 
The ſurveyor has a number of plants interſperſed amongſt 
other ſhrubs; when the root is wanted for decoctions, or other 
uſe in the family, a quantity is taken up, and it has been found 


to be as well-flayoured, rich, and juicy, as the Pontefract. 


RHUBARB, _ 
WAY has been planted in this way, a number of years, > 
the root cured and made uſe of; ſome pounds were lately pre- 
ſented to the Liverpool Diſpenſary. This plant, when in 
bloom, has a majeſtic appearance; its growth, at a certain 
period, a little before the ſeed appears, is amazing. The ſtem 
has grown, in length, three inches in twenty-four bours *, 
The ſurveyor, has, at preſent,'a moſt vigorous plantation, 
Having eye an old hedge planted upon à bank with a 


®* Growth of a dab lan, N? 2, belonging to the 58 1 


meaſured by him in the year 1789. 
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— che ſurveyor, wc ke jorand Ape uf 
was, June 15, 52 inches long; 16th June, in the ſpace of a4 hours, grew 
4 inches 6-1oths ; from the 22d of the ſame mn 
Fide Ger. WP June 1795. : 
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Acta a-new'thorn hedge was agai in plante&where 
the old bank had formerly ſtood, tele rat filled up with 
rich earth, in which the plantation of. rhubarb was made, ſe» 
cured on one e ſide 55 the bun. 7.4 on'the 5 vie | 


- 
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Mr, Wakefield ſpeaks highly of the Wer crops ; of TOON 
he has mown, from the ſame land, and with which he has 
ſoiled his horſes, viz. ten horſes, the ſpace of ten weeks at hard 
work, upon this plant, and without either hay or corn, from 
two ſtatute acres; and was cut 3 times in the ſeaſon; firſt time 
about the 20th of May; that which remained for ſeed grew ta 
the ſize of 8 or ꝙ feet high, The p- 1 is made uſe | 
of as coffee in Germany, dec. 744 5 kt 
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10 anne an ingenious gentleman v, that W . 
he imagined, might be ſucceſsfully cultivated, and with ad- 
vantage, upon moſs lands, ſince the art of dying cottons 2 
Turkey red has been diſcoyered, for which purpoſe madder, in 
the root, is abſolutely neceſſary. Madder, which previous to 
this diſcovery was of little value, is now worth 50 s. per cwt.; 
and, if of prime quality, worth 120 5s. per wt. *This root was 
attempted to. be cultivated in this county. ſome years paſt, 
under the encauragement of a premium, by the ſociety for 
promotion of Arts and Commerce, but failed of ſucceſs under 
the expenſive proceſs of drying, by artificial heat, the difficulty 
of grinding, peeling aff the bark, &c, But of late the ſun has 
been found ſufficiently powerful to cure it, and the grinding 
and peeling one is better underſtood: 


* 


RUTA B AG A. 


Mr. Taylor kept ſix brood mares, and two young r : 
3 years old, upon the Swediſh turnip and N in a . 


* Leigh Phillips, Eſq. Mancheſter. A ſpecimen of FOE with madder 
of his own growth has been tranſmitted to the Board nh mr und. 


hug viewed with much approbation. 


[ . 7 
+. 
: i 
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They appear healthy, and in fair good condition, to each he 
ow della Intl +: Guy: 

* 'The Ruta Baga, or Swediſh turnip, bes Ad the be 
froſt of 1994 and 1795, whilſt the Engliſh turnips of almoſt 
every ſpecies have ſuffered, and upon the wet lands have been 
totally rotted and deſtroyed, + The tops af the Swediſh turnip 
it is true, have ſhrunk; hut the root ſtands quite firm. * 
T \ 


HEMP. AND FLAX. 


The culture, neither of hemp nor flax, was ever carried to 
5 any great extent in this county. It is proper to remark that 

2 crop of hemp is ſuppoſed to be an exccllent means of de- 
ſtroying ae let it be ever ſo abundant. | 

Mr. Fazakerly obſerves, that couch ſhould always be de- 
ſtroyed upon the land, by fmothering or withering ; and if ei- 
ther carried off the land, or even burnt upon it, the ground is 
injured. He contends, from experience, that though the couch, 
whilſt living, be injurious, yet it ſhould never be taken ſrom 
the lands whence produced, e eee 


fcſtroyed by putrefation. 
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A ETROUGH there is mixture of arable and grab land, 


yet the latter muſt greatly preponderate, and that to ſuch a 
degree, that it has been frequently aſſerted, that the corn raiſed 
in Lancaſhire would not ſupport the inhabitants more than three 


months in the year; fo. that the eaſieſt way of obtaining corn, 


until the county is improved, is to purchaſe it at other markets. 

The lands in the immediate vicinity of the great towns are 
chiefly employed in paſturage; at a remoter diſtance, in paſ- 
turage and meadow, immenſe quantities of hay being requifits 


for the number of horfes and cows kept therein. Near ſome 
places, ſuch as Bolton, beſides the demand for lands under hay 


and graſs, a great number of acres are occupied as bleaching 
grounds ; and throughout the whole of the county there are, in 


eee eee ee 


cloth, under various operations. 


Theſe ſeveral cauſes have had a tendency to change the fyſ- 


tem of the agriculture of the county, and to convert the arable 
grounds into gra(s lands; and this ſyſtem of management ſeems 


yearly increaſing, even in thoſe parts which were formerly con- 
fidered as the great corn diſtricts ;.ſuch as that fertile ſoil under 


the denomination of the Filde, a tract of land from the north of 


the Ribble along the coaſt as far as NI I ALI 
road on the eaſt. - 


At this period, (1795) the diminution of arable land i is likely 


to become a ſerious calamity to the nation at large. The con- 
verſion of arable land into graſs in this county may be imputed 
to ſeven cauſes. —1ft, The enormous and immoderate wages to 
be obtained in the manufactories, which has wreſted the arm of 
induſtry from the plough,—ad: The conſequent encreaſe of 
the poor rates, becauſe the manufactories do. not ſupport their 


own * ans the manufacturers, if. out of employment, 
when 
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when ſick, or infirm, or aged, are ſupported by taxes levied tpi 

culture, —3d, By all, capitals being veſted in, the working 
cotton inſtead of raiſing corn. Ath. To the very abſurd rota- 
Non of crops uſed throughout the county,—5th, To the bar- 
barous cuſtom of keeping the fime land too long under the 
plough.—bth, To an opinion, originating in the conſequence 
of the two laſt reaſons, that graſs is more valuable than corn. 


Good graſs probably may, but not ſuch gtaſs as is to be found 


- through. a great part of this eee a Ex< 
As Lan 


gen. eee. [382m 


1 "Tan make of e anther hays. is after hive 
taken a few crops; cleaned and dunged the land, along with bar- 


ley and. oats, to ſow the red clover, with the hay-ſeeds which fall 


off in feeding, which. are collected; ſometimes trefoil is added; 
Ray-graſs of late years has not been in much eſtimation. Mr. 
Eccleſton, Mr. Wilkinſon, and Mr. Philips have each of late 
ſown chicory or ſuecory. The laſt has already kept his coach- 
horſes, three months upon this plant; they look well the chi- 
cory is already ſufficient to mow a ſecond time - chis plant 
cauſes his horſes to ſtale much. 


- Paſture lands are, in general, moſt miſcrably lad dess e 


being in many places left to nature, to ſupply the ground with 
whatever ſeeds remained in the earth, or came from other quar- 
ters, carried by the winds or other accidental cauſes; and 
in the Filde particularly the lands have, on many occaſions, been 
fo exhauſted by repeated plowings, that they are rendered inca- 
pable of yielding any uſeful herbage; ſeeds that have kithorco 
been tried upon theſe lands have ſickened and died away; and 
ſome, have not even vegetated ;. and the ſurface remains covered 
with weeds of various kinds, for a ſucceſſion of years. White 
clover, ang the cleaneſt hay ſeeds, have been the beſt ſyſtem of 
laying down paſtures, hitherto practiſed; but in attempting 
this, many of the farmers have been too inattentive to the choice 
of their ſeeds, Which have been promiſcuuully .collefted as 
ay Pr the hay, * the * 
8 


ö 


* 
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ANA 
weeds,” which were permitted” to. Fro. But the lands in 

general abound with varieties of natural graſſes; and, if in to= 
lerable condition, in's very little. time will be covered with a 
good ſ ard among which, white clover, growing ſpon - 

| Inſtead of the old method of laying down land in ſmall ridges 
(called butts in Lancaſhire) particularly in wer lands, of late the 
beſtfarmers have adopted the fize of fix or eight yards broad, 

with but ſhallow intervals; if for mowing, the lands are in 2 
bettet ſtate for the ſcythe; if for paſture, the cattle not ſo liable — 
to be overthrown · in the deep drains. In very dry lands, which 7 
require no drains, the ſurface is laid as Iimooth and even. as can ; 
be effected; the whole being united into one plane, if poſſible ; 

which not only renders the ſurface of the land more agreeable to 

the eyed but im every relpeRt of agricultural management Tupe- 
rior. To prevent theſe butts being too high in the centre, the 
land is drawn out into breadths of half the fige of the intended 


Pg 
= * 


butt, then a furrow ix thrown together from ach ſide of the /, 


. . wn | ö 5 


Red clover is ſown. alſo, but not as à matrix for wheat, 10 
which the land in ſome places is adapted e. Aſtet two years 
crop of redclover, although hay ſeeds have: bez added; hes 


is generally but a. ſcanty crop, the clover diſappearing ; and, 1-250 4 
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unleſs, an ample: drefling of manure be allo given, the produce of | _ 


farmers frequently practiſed. Some experiments have been made * 


ſuccelys, as alſo the RE 


uperidrity in lands thus treated, 


4 
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raſz-ſeeds only, without apy & £54 
Is 2 N 7M 8 ee found to . BW 
years 


r But the experiments have been few. A gen- 1 
tleman at Bolton Moor an excellent paſtuze the b 2 Sei |; 15 1 
clover, ſown with vetehes. FT W I, : 4 
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produces different kinds of © graſſes, 7. g. white clovert, 


which may probably ariſe. from the application of different m- 
nures, ot the ſeaſons being more congenlal to this or-thit ſpecies 
of graſs.— The ſeeds muſt be originally lodged in the earth, 
the great ſtorebouſe where nature has depoſited her treaſures ; 

for none have been fabricated, they have been only collected and 
ſelected by the induſtrious eultivator to whom they offer their 
liberal ad. Tuts of knot prafs, which ſcarcely any'beaft will 
touch, have been ternoved by ſprending a little Hime over — 


Another ſpecies of graſs has ſucceeded this operation- 


The great abündanee of natural graſſes in this ey, 
ſuperſede, in a great meaſure the neceſſity of having recourfe to 
artificial ones. Sainfoin and Tucerh are unknown, or Heatly fo. 
The land naturally produces White lover, eſpecially when'kept 
in high condition; the application of the root of red clover as 
4 matrix for wheat, is ſcarcely ever practiſed, though-admirably 
adapted to the lighter land of the county. It is However ſown 
pretty generally when land' is intended to be Hild don to 
graſs; by this means the farmer obtains two very large crops | 
of hay the firſt year, but his land is much impoveriſhed for the 
fiext two or three, as the clover diſappears; and the” natural 


Fraſſes do notpulh forward, as the land Has been generally ha- 


rafſed by the previous Erops of corn and clover. © This reſult is 
in forne mesfüre obvisted by ah ample dreffng of mandre 
being given to the dover root, for manure is to be purchaſed 
oy populous" Eotiitry in vaſt quantities. '' Upon the whole, 
the manner of laying down land te graſs is by fir" the mol 
reprehenifible part of che management bf this count,. Aﬀer 
land had been many years utider tillage, the old pfan of the 
country was to fallow for wheat, and leave the ſtubble of 


_ little narrow wheat butts to produce whatever "weeds and 


trumpery it 'rhight” pleaſe Heaven to ſend: of lute years, the 


| Ruble des been well martured, "and ſow with bafley and 


clover, and the refuſe of the hay ricks. The manure, and the 
additional breadth of the barley butts, and the graſs ſeeds were 


an itnprovenieiit; Put in general this advantage Was much 


diminiſhed by the foulneſs introduced by the additional crop, 
F the couch pra ard the fue 
Cc 420 of 
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of the/hay-ſeeds. By dhe time the clover. had been twice 
mewn, the-lands were in miſetable condition, little but couch 
graſs and weeds to be ſeen: but reſt from the plough, and the 
natural fertility of the ſoil, by degrees" brought it into condition 
to be ploughed again. Suck management has been productiys 
of much Toſs both to landlord and tenant, and is the reaſon that 
gentlemen of property are ſo deſirous of having the tillage :9f | 
rheir ttnanis ſo much re/tretted. We are, however, beginning 
to adopt a more enlightened method of laying down gur And: 
fallo wing for turtüps once or twice, if the land i is very ſoul, 
and then ſowing barley and well · dreſſed hay feeds, from kaun 
good meadows, and hite clover. Another method is, to 
manure land very well for early potatoes, which aught to be 
off the land in June, July, or Auguſt at lateſt, and ſowing 
graſs ſeeds and white clover, without any corn; the hay ought _ 
to ſtand until the hay ſeeds are pretty well ripened the ſubſe. 
quent year, and the eddifh-or . _— 
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the quantity of moiſture to be evaporated from the -plant, 
before it be cured ſufficiently to keep, is attended with con» 
ſiderable difficulty, the following method has been praftifed 
by Thomas Eeclefton, Efq. that Shes qualms: 15 ” 
quently mentioned. 

N en dons, de S ee 
this, more ſurface is expoſed to the influence of the ſun and air, 
by frequent turning and ſhaking: —but, in my method, a very 
little labour, will ſuffice when the weather is good. The only 
cificulty is to cure hay; { 45 to proſerve its nutritious juices, 
ſcent, and other qualities, when the ſeaſon is wet, and the graſs, 
„ its different ſtages, is repeatedly caught with ſhowers. 


ſmall ſheaves, and kept ſtraight} then twiſted together, in the 
2 to admit che ſheaf'to ſtand upon its butt, or bottom 
end, my * on in the ſame manaer that, horſe-belins 


* 


. Keclilen .lt. The cloyet Is collected together o 
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not thrown down by the winds, they will reſiſt more bein, if 
it ſhould fall, than when lying om the ſurfacs of the ground; 

and if the weather be fine, having more e en 
open, the clover will cure the faſter. oy 


Im making hay-ſtacks, beſides a 8 Nee 


baſket. placed in the middle, and drawn up by a cord, in order 
_ * to ſuffer the air, generated by heating, to eſcape, and to prevent 
the Rack taking fre as mentioned in the ( Survey of Mid» 
4 dleſex,“ Mr. Eccleſton cuts gutters in the ground, length · 
Ways, and covers them acroſs in that place whereon a ſtack . ĩs 
to be duilt. Through theſe trenches, in different directions, 


che outward air may enter, paſs through, then aſcend the 


aperture left in the ſtack; and this continued circulation takes 
away the generated heat or foul ait, Which, if confined together 
without any vent, might produce damage to the hayy or worſe 
effects; and, by "theſe uſeful precautions, he is enabled to 
collect his hay together at a more earhy period, and in a more 


Juicy ſtate; by which good practice, time is 2 and the | 


quality of the hay improved. 

I have obſerved ſtacks of clover hay, = with 25 of 
wheat ſtraw, at certain diſtances, from the bottom to the top, 
which I think à good method, particularly when it, has hat 


bad weather upon it, and was got in rather damp, as the damp 


| heat is conveyed through it by means of the ſtraw. from. one 

ſide to the other, and a greater circulation of air might fill be 

procured by a chimney in the centre being filled with ſtraw. 
| Hay-barns have of late been erected in many places, ſtand- 


ing upon pillars, and covered with lates ; ; ſometimes with a 


bottom boarded with planks, open in the joints, perforated with 
holes, and lying hollow a ſpace aboye ground, to admit-a free 
circulation'of air all under the hay. Theſe buildings are uſe- 
a cheap, andby their great convenience in bad weather, and 


| ©: 4. When is proper ed to be i together in ſtack or 
7 5 a When tay is properly ee it is po great — never” to be 
adopted but whey there it abſolute danger of the rick takin 155 

let un or · ferder in North Wilts be conſulted in the 78 

than a fal mer in Laneaſhire“ —7. 1 


W 


* * 
13 * 


have been frequently treateds: and if theſe little. bundles are 
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| ek Fe wp ili of ht 29 
is become ſolid enbugt to bear the tb cut 1 palſage 
round the walls, abourh x yard in breadth” The hay which 
comes from the paſſage thus cut, may be put on the top of the 
mow : by this method, a free circulation of air is obtained, = 
and the tainted ſmell which is contracted by che hay which WM 
ge regs ie g eren AT Ie ” 
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Tur common average of the beſt lands"; is-one 1 
acre per co, for the ſummer's acre; but there are ſome thou-. 
lands of acres that will fall greatly ſhort, ſome paſtures. being 
ſo very poor as to require three, nay four times that breadth of 
land, not to feed, but barely keep alive, thoſe poor beaſts who | iſ 
have the Lad tte to be doomed to the great labour of col- . 
lecting their food ſo ſcantily and widely diſperſed. 1 

Lands under the higheſt tate of cultivation will keep and ö 
fatten even more than one beaſt upon an acre.— The ſur- iN 
veyor's-ſummer paſture in 1794, was about five ſtatute acres, FLOW Os [ | 
which plentifully ſupplied five tolerably ſized cows, two large | L 
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horſes, and one of a ſmaller ſize, and ſeven pigs, regularly 8 
turned out to paſture twice every day, between their meals. i 1 b 
Theſe pigs conſumed a conſiderable quantity of graſs, were ad- | +H 1 
mitted into the ſtyes when their meals were prepared, and after B+. = 
having taken their reft, were regularly turned to paſture again, ** 
This ſeems no bad practice in the management of hogs; they 8 7 1 g 


grow faſt, and their fleſh is rendered remarkably ſweet, which 
cleanlineſs and freſh air might probably be the means of con- 
tributing towards. | 
The hay conſumed by this baer * the produce of about 
lix ſtatute acres. | 
The following n is bh a 1 
upon a large eftate about ſix miles from Mancheſter. © He fays,. 
that it will take two Lancaſhire acres to fummer a milch 
. 2 12 | cow 
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gow about Choiton, and along the river Mexſeysfor eight ten 
miles; but that one Lancaſhire acre-in. other places wilkpro- 
-guce not only ſummer graſt, but alſo hay to keep a com all 


dhe winter, if the ſummer be moderately, Bind, 


Ain will jake thee. perm hs 508d . 
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N the neighbourhood of th targe coums, cher ix» yarn | 
ol land appropriated to Gardens 1 2906, 04290 e > i 


Upon the'barilts" of the Irwell, e ef Dun: 
about five miles from Mancheſter, there are fixty-four ſtatute 
acres'of land plante with apple-trees.” The plants are upon 
borders of three feet wide, and ſeven yards diſtance from each 
in the rows; ah#from"each other every way. The intervals 
in the rows, and between each apple-tree; are planted with 15 
peats, plums, cherries, und gooſeberries, which are ĩtended to 
be removed as ſoon as they are found to incommode the upple⸗- 


trees j and the borders are moreover dug, and eropped again 1 | 


with potatoes, beans, cabbages, &c. The intervals*between 
each of theſe borders ate under the following management: 4 
part is appropriated to nurſery ground, for raiſing foreſt and 
fruit=trees; another large part is for meadow land, the gruſu is 
mown for hay and the eddiſ for ſoiling; and lets after'the rate 
of 41, 10% per large gere. The plantation ineluded in this 
about ten years ago, but was not completed till 1794, when - 
the whole remaining was planted with erab- ſtock, to be in- 
crafted the enſuing ſpring. nee 
and if the kinds are well ſelected, and adapted to the nature of 
the ſoil, will moſt" likely prove a beneficial concern in the 
iſſue, ſince Mancheſter and its environs will afford a" ready 
market for an article much wanted, and but little cultivated. 

It is generally believed, that there is not a town in the king- 


T | 


de. than the town of Liverpool c Auch . 
ye Z SET A « Hb 
* There en ahrays. fore. entons for difimguitied fo 3 
has been ſsid, that the French neutrals (who maid peri over from Ca-. | 
nada in the war of 1756, and who Telided ſome years in E 
TV Price | 


of there articles, which excited a ſpirit. of growing greater quantities —. 
had before been uſually raiſed. As a ſea port, the quantities of cabbage, 
and other vegetables, taken out for the uſe of ſhipping;-the quantities of 


F exported, as mu- 5 
tives. | : N 
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© Beſides the vegetables brought in by the milk-carts, and 

| which really amount to à <onfſidetable quantity; there is 

2 certain farm in Kirkby, about eight miles north-eaſt 
tom Liverpool, the ſoil” of à fmälf part of which is a black 
 Joamy ſand, and which produces great quantities of early, and 
| Rtrong, aſparagus; and another farm, a part of which; is of-the 
© _ Game nature, at a place called Orrel, about ſour miles north- 
13 weſt of Liverpool ; both which produce this plant with leſs at- 
ſttention, and leſs dung, than requiſite in the rich vale of -Kirk- 
dale, about two miles from Liverpool, where the greateſt quan- 
tity of land in any place of this neighbouthood is appropriated 
ſolely to horticulture. In lands not favourable to the aſparagus 

plant, might not this unfavourable diſpoſition be corrected. by 
ſoil brought from lands more genial to its production, eſpe- 
e grounds bordering upon the canals? Forty tons would 

be probably ſuſſicient for a plantation for a moderate-fized 

| Fapily, and which when ene mans continues ſor a number of 
years. - This plant, in its wild ſtate, is faid to grow upon the Bid- 
ſtane Hills in Cheſhire. The number of acres under horticul- 

| ture in Kirkdale is about 28 of the large meaſufe v; and upon 
dich are only employed about one male to each acre for the 
| year, and one female to weed, aud gathet' the crops of (peas, 
fruits, c. The maſters, it is true, are all workmen, and 
join with the labourers in their taſks; by which js ef- 
ſected, what otherwiſe would not have been accompliſhed, 
without a greater proportion of hands to the quantity of acres; 
and yet, ſmall as this number at firſt ſight'may appear, it js al- 
| moſt as wonderful how the maſter, is enabled to pay his land- 
lord, his labourers, and his ſeedſman, their reſpective claims, 
upon this portion of land, when the calculation is begun; and 
254. a year is allowed the man for bis [yearly labour; the half 
of that ſum for the woman's; about 151. more for rent and 
dung; beſides the expence of marketing, and the profits that 
ſhould ariſe to the maſter for his attention, ſxill, and ſuper- 
intendance, and towards the maintenance of himſelf and family, 
with a ſmall accumulating forplus, to ae af * 
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rated/ a fam ot money will appear, that would have been ſuf- 
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| The bortivulonee-of: —] 
B eee The mechanic is generally furniſhed 


with a ſmall patch of ground adjojning his Tortage; and from N 
this little ſpot is extracted not only health but derived plea- 


ſure, and which may not a little contribute to ſobriety ;.intem- 


perance not unfrequently proceeding from want of- recreation 
to fill up a yacant hour. This ſmall ſpace / is devoted to nur- 


turing his young ſeedlings, trimming his more matured plants, 


contemplating new varieties, in expeQation of honours through 


the medium of gained premiums. Thus ſtarting at intervals 


from his more. toilſome labours, the mechanic finds his ſtag- 


nating: fluids. put in motion, and his Jungs refreſhed with the 
fragrant breeze, whilſt he has been thus raiſing new flowers | 


of the auricula, carnation, pal yanthus, or pink, of the moſt ap- F 


proved qualities in their — — 
raiſed here, have been diſperſed over the whole kingdom. 


Not only flowers but fruit have been objects of ee a 


tion. The beſt gooſeberries nom under cultivation had their 


origin in the county of Lancaſter; and to pramote this ſpirit, 


meetings are annually appointed at different places, at which 
are public exhibitions of — V0 


maſter- tradeſmen 83 of the county, 25 nag 


renee fins e eee apart any, | 
channel. te 


Nat ve in 


more important 


At theſe meetings, gooleberries have been produced which 


have weighed ſingly i 5 dwts..10 grains, e. g. Lamar Hidm v. 
IWodward's Smith e has weighed 17 dwts. 3 and the Raya 
Sovereign® n de Couke of Akron, year Proton, 
at a meeting held 1794, weighed. 1) dwts, 18-grains- - 

A ſingle. goolebercy-tree, the Mancheſter: r | 


| gud belonging to mmm On | 


Os. Names of gooltderries. | | 
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old ee amount of-theſe ſeveral particulars enume- | 


bebe bas purchaſed the fer dre of the fame land, half : 
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32 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 
-2792 yelled twenty-one quarts quarts of fruit in hei green: ſtate, 
when they dold at. g 4. per quart. The whole quantiey weighed 
twenty · eight pounds avoirdupois . The ſpace this tree eccu- 
| pied was three yards, and allowing an equal ſpace no walk = 
round, and ſuppoſing an acre-of xight yards to the rod planted © 
with the ſame kind of trees, and producing the: ſame quantity 
of fruit, and ſold at le d eee 
* ee F 1 önnen ee 
Requiring but dates each paid to 
it chan it deſerves; and the ſtuit being rendered in ſuch 
abundance, with ſo little trouble, makes it of triſling eſtimation. 
But · ſndee it may be improved in flavour, increaſed in quantity, 
| and its duration prolonged, by: being allowed a ſolitary corner 
in a wall, 7. g. on each ſide the nectarine or peach-whilſt in 
their infancy, and they only occupy n ſwall pace; the 
gooſeberry may be nailed down, trimmed, and trained as cheir 
companions; but removed as ſoon as ever they appear to 
incommode theſe ancient tenants of the walls; for: the firſt 
caſt of nee. neee eee 
notice. . NK 
Theſe fats . been ee by Duniel-Dadlby, 
f Eſq; of Birch Houſe, near LY Ns bare 
ſtandards., Beſides: the aduachagtiachore nad the fruitage 
ſeaſon may be advanced or prolonged according to the diffe- 
rent aſpects of the walls; and an increaſe of crap was thoroughly 
proved by this treatment in the-yekr 1793, when there Was a 
general failure throughout the kingdom, and gooſeberries fold 
at the advanced price of 64. per quart. Thoſe trees which 
had the r reep 
plentiful years. 39-9 8 54%, + {SEE 
"ds es Ni Ne e enn 1 8 3 


.* To aſcertain ele Kan drag in Aden Manz of —_— 
the ſurveyor made the foll wing experiments upon the Mancheſter red 
gooſeberry.— 179% May 7; one We quart Weighed 18 1 ounces troy. 
— os. again from the jame tret 20 gunces.— July 173, 4% ounces. 
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| the banks of the. Irwell, in the town- 
0 of —— & about idxry-four ſtature aces, there 
Sn Phy * no eydet-made in the 


* bog 
** 10 


county. The importation of apples from the eyder coun- 
tries, andeven;from America, has of late heenm very conſider able. 
Tocauſ fruit - trees to:bear,, particularly peais cut a circle - 
| thhnigh/(hw- dark mand! the principal branches. Fhis ope-., 
ratiog ſtops; che growth: of the mood, alters, thadſyſhemrof ve- 
getation, and. gives) eee lt 
infiead of 'makipgiwoods df 7 oO Eo 
. Aupuli”. 
- Limerdifolvedi im wheery and tunde imo à White wall, ap»... 
plied) toi ine branches aud dem enen with! wr eder. 
rually; delt os m0 „ e nndh y 27 
It is unſontunste that orchards; are not e to in 
this-gountyys eydery with thei aſſiſtance of honey, night be. 
made into a vin liquor, as ſttong and as palatable a2 Ma- 
eim, Thee following is reckanedithe beſt reccipt for making it. . 
- +. Takeinem:eyder from: the pteſs, mix it with- honey till it 
bears. an ag bil ĩn genUy:for-aquarter of an; hour (but not, 
in an ino nt) take off the ſvn; as it riſes, let it cool, en- 
barrel it, without filling dn veſſel. quite full; battle it off in 
March., In oy weeks afterwards it will be ripe. fat ul, an 
as ſtrang as Madeira.) The longer in 2 eee, bn the: 
betten n in wt, wed {SHY 75 T1616 % vAt=> Free ht | 
Honey elſo renders; bard, crab cyder 5 Pola = 
flavour ats:eally added. Honey from. the flower eker 
wheat may her madg uſe of, if à dark hue is wanted. . 1 
Tbere is very reaſon, believe, 
and, acher oma: made vines, treatad in the fame way, would: | 
<qu3b what wn ate at ſuch, an expanęe in importing from fa- 
reign, countries... The art of making, it, with the aſſiſtanep of 
Father De San, Martin's - experiments, on the 
of vinguy-liquors. (ſee: Des. Scandelln's Addenda to the Chapter | 
on Manures} might ſoon be braught to ſuch perfection. as to- 
make ug independent. on foreign nations for wm ge 
* mlilog ct « aaniupar beow 367); ee $ 
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wobps AND PLANTATIONS.” 


em 


Turzz are no natural woods of any confehmuchto me- Z 


rit attention. The plantations are in general intended as 


embelliſhnents/for gentlemen's fears; cover for gamey or ſhel- 
ter from the blaſt, rather than Dran 


| country with timber, and preventing impor tation. 
Towards the coaſt it is with 
of any kind can de raiſed: the tops of the trees, hedges, 


and even the corn in the fields (in general) bend tente 
over 
the Atlantic ocean; yet, near the ſhore -at'/Parmby* Hall, 
ſeveral acres of land have heen planted with ſoreſt un fruit- 


the eaſt, as if ſhrinking from che weſtem gale" 


trees, which are in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as to afford general 
© encouragement to the inhabitants of the ſea=coafſt, to fence 


againſt the wintry blaſt, and'toiraiſs'wholeſorne fralts'for their 


tables. The foreſt trees were originally planted" in holes 


when yery  ſinall; and weretheltered by ibds fromthe winde 


til they had taken firm root in the" ground. A mürtute ef rich 


foil and moſs was put with ho ſparing hand berieath- their roots. 


The Scotch fir; che fycamore, che platanus, and the uſh, ſeem 
moſt congenial to the ſoil; which'is'of a ſandy nature, und ure 


leaſt injured by the inclemency of the climate. "In. the northern 


3 part there are many acres of coppices cut down every' fifteen 
years, and burned into charebal. Toward the central part of 
the county there are ſome good wobds; che timber healthy : 


there is allo a conſiderable. quantiey grown in hege e; 


but as ſuri-ſhine is generally preferred to ſhade—timberwood 
ſeems on the decline. There are many excellent” plantations 
about gentlemen's ſeats and err 

ſecured, and in a thriving ſtate. han 

_ Mr. Leigh Phillips obſerved, that as! ap late 
years become an article of great conſequenet, from the de- 
mand for its wood, which makes the beſt poles whereon to hang 
cotton yarn to 40 that wood 3 * 


difficulty chat wood. 


— — — \ it. amn 1 


Duke of Bridgewater's canal, upun the looſe grounds, for a 
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certain diſtance, by way of ſecurity to the banks, had not 
only anſwered che original purpoſe, but had proved a. profit- 
able plantation—the. alder admitting of being cut down every 
fourth or fiſth year. Tee eee eee 
of hetle value, which, ene Shree e ene 
bably turn to a gobd a ο, ut. 
Thi ee eee deemed ene 
Fe. and there is ſuch a ſcarcity of that article, that more chan 
twenty pounds i year have been made out of a ſingle acre of 
land planted with it ; and though- very few acres are at preſent 


planted with them, there are ſome thouſands proper for their 


growth, but . the management of them ſeems not to be under- 
ſtood at pteſent. 
On the ſea«coaſt theve are ſore. acts. of land planted with 


eee: which eie Houriſing 


oken piecey of turf at their roots) four 
es Seed Rader of the e were raiſed 
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round them, to guard their tehder ſhoots from the wintry blaſt. 


Its violence is leaſt to the ſyeamore, the alh; the alder, 
fir, and plataris This obſervntiom is communicated by be 
Reverend Mr. Formby, of Formby, who has ſucceeded in miſ- 
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ach do d a h Legt able wit 2863 bh M *:9y} 
& dl Ah¹B,R“Umg Ar R X. bd do u¹e 
ton. De ned -:} ee dene ho 1594 yd Lanidiideiutns 
none 2 On W. AST E LAND 449 
"C1949 «wob 32 wad to ud! abe ble SiC telt it's 
there.are lage tracts af woſie. land, not lei 
Te ban one hundred and, eight thouſand fy ve, hundred ages, 
according to Mr. Yates's ſtate mant, wha, took, ahe-paing-to 
calculate the number for this gartic ulat purgoſe. He makes 
the. jands, under the denominztion pt maſs, on ſan lands, to be 
wer ſix thouſand five hundred res. Maogs, marlhes, and. 
ens, to amount to eightyrtwo thoulgng, actes. Whz 
ash ou; diſtant countries h nid unte, whil fo,mych, remaigs 


to bg done at home d. trat 10 1 c tn ffs . ge. 5 


At Lancaſter there is an excellent c 
baoks;of tg iner Lupe and; of, which nba fey: 
acres belong to gighty ak the oldeſt feemen of the 


M Lancaſtery or, eig weiden, andthe. 29 — 
itz the Corporation. This Marin is poſhured, 8 


what are termed al, graſs; chat is, A priviiegs.of. — 
one horſe dt two cams. ny ize, 
mes; ſo that a gone is. rer,, egual, de ben hw 


ever ſmall . hordes or -large the. ox., "7 of graſſes 


annum. 


on gates ig £quah to that of privileged. burgelits, wamely. 30s 
ang. wo. More: ta! the kruſtgh of the. charitye er B,, gates; 
and which, if let, are worth at preſent fam I I W 


L. I. 135. 64. per r years ago they would 


not let at twenty ſhillings 
Now. vi mah dnt io Gl of prope us 6 is fo 


| fertile, that it would immediately be worth 


acre; and, if improved, worth * A Mn . . 


The preſoe ruin 8 ler $2 5 — 


mer graſſes, at C. 1. 115,66. 129 0 = TOWED; oe 
And ſuppoſe the winter berb- | | e Gas e e 
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them to. public attemion, and that too in 2 heighbouthood - 
of a ton diſt reſſed for incloſed laniiʒ heing bound up un one 
ſide by this marſh, and on the other fide by a mor, which e. 
tends; to the very borders of the toten 2 moor tob, which: 
ſome vottager has improved from the wvaſte 


by 3 


500 acres of good land, and abounding with excellent marle, 
but which at- preſent lies under water, which might be 4 
removed. *Fullwoot Moor, too, in the ſame 
about 1000 acres, An Oaddeley Moorz which belongs to the 
crown,/ with many more which might e and 
which remain im a fate that di oy. WL Jaw 
. conſiſt 
of Dose tall, craggy, ſteep, and barren; theſe are 
MC erer cr da, reg eke be, Others 
conſiſt of low ſwamps, overcharged with ſtagnant water; from 
which a ſufficient wx has not yet been diſcovered for draining 
them. Many of the waſtes are covered with underwood, and 
others have been planted with various kinds of ſoreſt trees. 


Sir Harry Hloghton propoſes to plant Withnell Moor, 3 act ; 


of about eight hundred acres, with ſuch trees as "upon. trial 


ſhall be found to agree with the foil. Several p 2 are alotted 


out in what are termed Ales, for the purpoſy of paring. e 


ſurface for-fueI—a pernicious us practice, wh which injure th fd, 
and affords but a  vety 2 7 e 
There dre fn any thoufand acres ca b 2 wag eafiivated,” 
and made into. "either arable, 9 978 or meadow land, of a 
rery Ld quality provided b 


vided, 


In che neighbourhood of Preſton lies Preſton Moor; bout 
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© vided, and improved; and, to effect thisy there is neither wont 
of inclination nor ſpirit amongſt the inhabitants. But there is 
a a want of a general incloſure bill to facilitate that troubleſome 
- bufineſs, and render it more expeditious and-Jeſs expenſive. 
AM great improvement has been ſuggeſted by Mr. Wilkin- 
fon, of Caſtle- Head, of embanking upon the ſands, and gain- 
ing thereby 30,000 acres. This great attempt has been al- 
ready noticed in the Annals of Agriculture ; hut theſe pa- 
triotie and public attentions- are at preſent deſeatod, by u dif- 
— — 
the manors, &c. of WTO bean ro rag anon; 
Mr. — . fome brooks: 
das recovered lands from the ſea / by which the flux of the 
tideʒ in the ſpace of about eight years, has raiſed the lands near 
ix feet; ſo that, aſter the water is kept in narrower bounds, 
RR of a neu Channel, Wann 


ee r as d dn i ors 5 Le 
| „. 9 N Mane bent, r Wire ot nents 
OBSERVATIONS/.ON THE-BMBANKMENT..0: 
u eee An Ads eo 
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former channel, and 5 5 ſand, is, from the Ede influx 
by. the tide, raiſcd 
gradually, an in the courſe of: a few years, it. becomes out of 
. the reach of, at leaſt, ordinary tides ; becauſe the freſh water 
. ceaſes to preyent the accumulating 0 of theſe materials, which it 
formerly did, by cohſtantly removing them to the ſea... 

— Ne the caſe there muſt nit a potkibilicy of reco- 


6 vering from che dominion of Neptune that extenſive trac? 


called. Lancaſter and. Milthrop Sands ; as alſo, part of the Ul- 
verſtone, and Dudden or Millam Sands, byn.c a Gyerhon of de 
_ rivers. 1 700 bus 

* The firſt queſtion naturally arifing inthe Enquiry is is, Whe 

| ther an fer removal of the rivers * e ble; a, fe 
Gs 'hether, in e the probable. r would not 
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man in that'neighbourhood, Mr. John Jenkinſon of | Yealand, 
had, for many years back, given the ſubject much attention, 
and minutely explored the track propoſed for the new channel 
of the Kent and other rivers running; through the Lancaſter 
and Milthrop ſands, as pointed out in the plan. Some years ſince 
he communicated his ideas on the matter to Mr. Wilkinſon of 
Caſtlehead, a gentleman of fortune, patriotiſm, and univerſal 
knowledge. - The ſcheme attracted the notice of Mr, Wilkin- 
ſon; he examined the ground, and was immediately ſtruck 
with the notion that it might be carried into execution without 
much difficulty. A ſubſcription was propoſed; in which. Mr. 
Wilkinſon offered to lead off with 5040001. if the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen would make up the reſt (having previouſly eſti- 


mated the whole expence at 1 50, 000 l.) or, if they would 
begin with any ſum, he would produce the remainder, it being 


underſtood that each ſhould receive of the profits in proportion 
to his ſubſcription. The project being thus apparently pretty 
for ward, a perſon was appointed to take the levels, &c. which 
he did; and his plans are now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Jen- 
kinſon, who alſo himſelf made an actual ſurvey of Lancaſter 
and Milthrop ſands, from whoſe plan I copied part of mine. 
Notwithſtanding theſe preparations, the projectors unfor 
tunately met with ſuch oppoſition from the proprietors of ſome 
triling fiſheries, who were nevertheleſs offered an indemni- 
fication for the loſs they might ſuſtain; and certain lords of 
manors, who, though they refuſed to contribute any thing 
n——_ recovering the ſands, were yet unwilling to relinquiſh 


any part of their claims to the ground when improved —that 


the matter was dropped at that time. | 
4 The principal river to be taken off Lancaſter and Milthrop 


ſands is the Kent. I examined with attention the ground pro- 


poſed for the new channel, as marked in the plan, and found it 
remarkably adapted for the purpoſe. The whole length, where 
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9 _ AGRICUETURAL/SURVEY 
aan rocky: or gravely ground, the higheſt part of 


which is not more than 10 feet 3 inches above level; and I 


beliove.che-iverpge height of the whole cut would not exoeed 
3 J inches above level, In ſhort, I do not entertain a 
doubt of the practicability-of diverting the courſe of the ri vers, 
und taleing them into the Loyne, below Lancaſter. The fall 
in that cdurſe is ſmall, yet ſufficient for the current of the wa- 
ter, Neither do 1:hind a difficulty in believing that the ulti · 
wate conſequence would be the gaining a very large tract of 
ſand, which would become the fineſt land. This method of 
recoyering ground from the ſea is now, where it is practicable, 
univetſally allowed to be a much ſurer, and often leſs expenſive, 
means than that of wholly Jepending en cmberiting on the 
ſand wick any materials whatever. ee 

„ Whether, it would be. — exafly the plan 1 


 haye preſcribed, in diverting the rivers, is. 1 an 


Expericnced engineer to determine. Equal knowledge and 
abilities are required to make-a_tolerably exact eſtimate of the 
expence in the execution of ſuch a deſign, I ſhall, however, 


from all the knowledge 1 could poſſibly acquire of the buſineſs, 


endeayour to make out an eſtimate, which may, at leaſt, con- 
vey a general idea of the ſeheme ; but which, my inexperience 
in \theſe matters bids me add, mult not be. too e, 
lied on in particular. 

* Mr. Wilkinſon, as obſerved before, cileulated.che whole 
axpence at C. 150, ooo; but in the opinion of many: well-in- 
formed gentlemen: 50 or perhaps /. 69,000 leſs might do. 
Various plans have been propoſed by different. people but it 
would ſeem beſt, in my opinion, to commence; the work a 
little below Dallam Tower (as ſhewn in-the plan) by throw- 
ing a bank of Kone, or ſtone-and bruſhwogd, acroſs the channel 
there: plenty of theſe materials being at hand, on a common. 
The bank would ſerve for. a road, and a bridge at the S. E. 
end would admit the freſh water. The ſand here is near thir- 
teen feat deep, which it would be neceſſary for. the ſtones to 
bottom; that would require little or no labour, more than tum- 
bling in; as the weight of the ſtones and walhing of the 
tide would ſoon bring theraito the channel. This bank would 

| | 9. 


Y3 2 7 WA en eee E 
be n eee ſhould I belzeve bo 7. yards 


high; 10 yardy at che baſe; and 6 yunds at top; and! yvoutdicons- 
ſequently contain 49,280 cubic yards, which, 


cut from beucw. te the Lohe ib about 2 T, 30 Ie Con- 


tain the greateſtb land foods it thould notz F preſumez be is 


than 34 yards wide, and theaverage depth 4 yurds y the riumber 
of yards, upon that poſition; wo be excavated; woiltd, thirofort, 
be'2,90442405 which at 444 pu- yard would cf, L 54, ty. 
Where rodks or high ground upon the v venders l necet- 


ſary to keep witlilm the tide-markt; the garth"1q be ken out = 


will form a bank on the ſea ſide of the cum A nuinber df 
bridges might be necuſſury to erect; however, til dd profits 
of the land to be recovered ſhould cuable the proprictors'to 
build them of ſtone throughout, E ot propeie tempocaur y 
bridges of wood, except dne, for the principal -roady th 


pence of AKRON Laboe anf the- wooden | 


nes . 3,560. * US arr 

The e who conkdcredio be Beende of Lladle- 
pool, which might either be brought intd the Korg as fle win 
in the plan, or taken the contùty way” inte Cutemel Hands. 
In either caſe, as it is an inconſiderable- rio dat and the ground 
generally very low and ſoft, ſhall not ftate>the 'experige at 
more than (. 5,300, 300, including the neceſſary bridges ©” 0 

« Afterwards, when the fea Had nearly eebanked beit, it 


might be found convenient to raiſe ſand' banks a few feet high, 


in order to keep off high ſpring tides: the; experieef which, 
added to that of purchaſing ground for the newohanacl of the 
rivers, I ſhall tate at £.13,000. 

« Theſe ſands are the principal objects of "attention, but 
ſhould their recovery be effectedz it would be found very conve- 
nient, as well us praQticable, to uſe fimilar means im obtaining 
part of the Ulverſtone ſands. A bank might be thrown? over the 


channel, as marked in the plan; with u bridge ak We end of it, 


the freſh water then confined'to the fhore tilt it erired Viver- 


ſtone moſs, through which an eaſy cut would bring” it to the 


bock again eithet at Plumpton HM; or at 


5 egoh - 
yard to colt one hilling; would" amount ts {5461 The 


bridge. I ſhould fiat at E. £06015 The wholeStongth of te 
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Eahal, where there is plenty of rock at hand to ſeCure it. At 
| the latter place it might be of ſetvice to'the ſhippingsby-vþ 
ing the channel. Rs GS Vs NS N 
** By that operation, about 1, 500 Ade arondichs; gin 
Jive enpance attending whithy L eſtimate at C. 20,000. // 
. of at eafay600cre way-alls beeifeftcd 
A by the fame; means upon the Dudden or Millam ſands. A 
long ſtrip of -marſh land extending along each fide renders the 
taſł of diverting the rivers, comparatively,” an: eaſy one. The 
| Dudden'might be conveyed along-the narth ſide, and fixed, at 
its entrance!into the ſand; with limeſtone rock: while the rivalet 
.called-Kirby-poot might with little obſtruQtion be taken down 
the other fide, if we except the intervention/of-a little © riſing 
- rocky ground extending about an bundred yards. That, how- 
ever, is no objet in 4 work of ſuch magnitude. The 
| whole expence of this undertaking 3 ere not 
1 26, oo. 5 
1 . e 
'Expenc- of the bank below Dallam Tower 8 — 
Ditto of the bridge at the end there 15000 
Ditto of the cut from thence to the Loyne "$4,417 
Ditto of the bridges over the cult 4,600 
Ditto 1 ans: — 135, 
Ditto of diyerting Lindlepool 7199 +1 ©1$,300 
Dino of plans part of Ulle len nds * . = © '20,000 
Ditto of gaining part of Dudden ſands 2067000 
Intereſt of money ſunk, till the — Ka . 
comes profitable; ſalaries of engineers, &c. with con- 


. 7 67: ee Fe 4 5732¹0 
Toa expences | - — Kc 


p e e eee be expe * 
gained upon the, Lancaſter, &c. ſands, is Houn 224550 
1 * „ W e 
Hs 4 <a perl 
n 39.770 
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— above projets; 1257} tc, $4. 24209 1 1120 n woes 
« In the firſt place, a regular connection would take place be- 
tweet:Lancaſter and Mhieehaven, by. a poſt road, which would 


over the ſands. A reflection on the number of unfortunate 
people, who are annually loſt in eroſſing theſe. deceitful ſands, 
touches the nerve of humanity: That dreadful circumſtance 
would be remedied by baniſhing the tide. But although the 
philanthrophie mind may conſider! theſe. matters 4s great 
grievances, others may look upon them as provincial evil 
only, and the effects of their removal equally conſined- An- 
other advantage that would take place would be more uni ver- 


ally felt. Here are tracts of fand containing 38,710 acres, 
which at preſent, inſtead of being beneficial. to the commu- 
nity, are a general nuiſance. If this land could be recovered 
by laying out the ſum of C. 200,000, it would be a purchaſe of 


J. 5. 33. 34 d. per acre of land; which, I preſume by the time 
all the money was paid; would be ane. n- 
ſequently a clear gain of C. 1, 348, 10. 


„This would not be like a tranaſerof property; where ons 


party loſes what the other acquires. - It would be a property 


really gained, the produce of which (whoever were the-imme- - 


diate poſſeſſors) would expand itſelf, on every ſide, to-a great 
diſtance; and by cauſing an inereaſe of proviſions, muſt pro- 
pottionably affect the price; whereby thouſands of poor fa- 
milies would find an additional morſel to their daily pittance, 
excluſive — tor "gt dee ee e is Ex@=- 


cution. ene 29 bs E! 3 4 


«In reed e een e 1 


ſhall obſerve, that, ſhould the project be attempted, it would be 


prudent; or rather neceſſary, after it is aſcertained in whom the 


preſent property of the ſands abides, with the affiſtance of par- 
liamenty to require the proprietors either to contribute their 


quota 


between. 4 — Ravenglaſs, Whitehaveg, 
&c. muſt either take a very circuitous rout through a wild 
mountainous country, or wait a precarious, dangerous paſſage 


„% AGRICULTURAT SURVEY 
quota towards the expente of obtaining the fame, or for ever 
to forfeit their right theretay which ſhould be transferred:to the 
rſt who offered to make good the ſubſcriptions// - En 
4 As Mr. Jenkinſon, mentioned: before; is perſoctliy 20- 
quainted with the place, and nature of the ſcheme, he would be 
a very proper perſon to apply to by any gentleman, wiſhing 
piſtons a. further —— en 3 in ee 
e „ e 
? Nena 602.24 eee 3408? 
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o. IN the paridh. of Eccles, is = large mad of meh land 
called Chat Moſs lying between the townſhip of Worſley 
and the navigable river Irwell, containing ſome thouſand acres; 
.and on the {ith fide the river is another piece of land called 
Taten Moto, which «;joins to the park. of Joba Trafford, 
E256 contains about 300 ſtatute acres.  — | 

. Theſe lands, which, have hithento keen. totally:imncultivated 
akof.os —— of ſupplying the -neigh- 
bourhood with peat or turf: for fuel, are advantageouſly ſitu- 
ated for improyement..,, The country round is populous 
Chat Moſs approaches within fix miles, and Trafford Mol 
within 'three miles of Mancheſter. The Duke of Bridge- 
water's canal divides Trafford Moſs, and terminates at ſome 
" diſtance in Chat Moſs. The lands lie upwards of thirty feet 
above the bed of the river ; and materials for improving them, 
when drained, are found in many parts of the neighbourhood. 

* The nature of moſs lands is too well known to require any 
deſeription they have probably originated from pools of wa- 
. 87. fed. by adjacent ſprings or rain, which from the peculiat 
conformation of the ſtrata below, have not been able freely to 
trace A ſubterrageous paſſage, and have became ſtagnant. In 
. gougle of time, theſe pools admit of vegetation of various kinds, 
Which having annually ſubſided, afford a proper ſubſtance for 
the murinen of ſuch ether plants as are uſually found in theſe 
— a W. 7 n f 1 Dns - Gtuations, 
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growth of ſome of which is aſtoniſhingly rapid, are the erica 


of eriephorum or cotton graſg. A theſe plants decay and 
depoſit their ſubſtances, -a conſiderable addition is yearly made 
to the moſt, in cutting a ſection of which it is not difficult to 


perceivey and to divide from each other, the vegetation'ef cf 


year, ich appear in lamina growing. more indiſtinct, hard, 
and coheſive,” according 20 the depth of the moſs, The 
plants before-mentioned, and particularly the moſſes, ſeem to 
find cheir proper nutriment in their own ruins, and grow more 
luxuriant as the ſubſtance of the moſs inereaſes; at length the 
whole takes the appearance of a large fungus or homogene 
vegetable: continuing to increaſe, it at length riſes greatly 


above the level of the adjacent lands, till the weight of the 


ſurface hecoming too great to be ſupported by the ſpongy ſub- 
ſtance below, it begins to overflow its banks, and cover tho 
adjoining grounds, as happened of late years at-Solway Moſs, 
ind was formerly the caſe at Chat Moſs, a great portion of 


which detached itſelf into the Irwell ; and, if we may be. 


lieve — 5s, P86 ry 2 
the Iriſh ſe. 

In the year 1593. Mr. Wakefidd, and Mr. Roſece of Li- 
verpool, undertook the improvement of thefe lands, and a 
contract was entered into with the proprietor, Mr. Trafford, 
for a leaſe of them for a term of years under a yearly rent. 
An act of parliament was obtained, enabling the proprietor to 
leaſe the ſame ; and the improvement of Trafford Moſs was 
immediately begun by interſecting it with drains at-ſix yards 
diſtance, which opening into wider drains at one hundred 
eee 
tiver Irwell. 

In cutting theſe de owe; procjutiay bas bees Wend r 
the utmoſt importance. If the drain be cut to its intended 
depth at one operation, it will be impoſſible to prevent the 
„E 
repair the damage. 

0 h ae, therefore toad tothe te 

coaſiſtence 


Gruations, wih, beſides; e various: ſpecies ef med the = 
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 eonſiſtence of the moſs," and not to cut deeper at one-time, 
than will ſuffer the ſides to remain perfectly firm. The method 
adopted on Trafford Moſs is, to open the grain at the firſt cut 
only about one foot deep, hieh is thus leſt to drain, and at 
ptaper/ intervals is cut again till it is three 'feet deeper, and 
abqaut eighteen inches wide; by theſe: means the ſides of the 
drain become not only hard and finer, but are perhaps of all 
moiſture, froſt, or ſun. When the drain, thus cut, has re- 

mained ſo long as to have become tolerably dry at the bottom, 
a narrow drain is opened in the middle of it wich à ſpade, 
about five inches wide and eighteen inches deep, which thus 
leaves a ſhoulder of about ſix inches on each ſide, intended for 
the ſod or tur, with which the narrow drain is covered, to reſt 
upon. The narrow or ſplit drain is then carefully cleaned, 
and covered with the firſt ſod cut from the drain; the ſurface 
or ſwarth being turned downwards; and the whole is then 
covered up ready for cultivation. A conſiderable part of 
Trafford Moſs is thus drained, and the reſt is interſected with 
drains at fix yards diſtance, a great, part of which will be 
covered in the preſent year. In conſequence of theſe ope- 
rations, the moſs has ſunk r and acquired a oo 
degree of ſolidity. 8 ernte 
This operation Wee e Aude e Ups 
is to be levelled, and the ſod turned under, which may be 
done either by the puſh-plow, or the ſpade, both of which me- 
thods have been tried at Trafford; but the latter, though a 
more expenſive operation, is thought to be ; preferable, as 
the tough ſod is thus effectually covered, and a ſurface pro- 
duced, which admits more readily the operation of the air, 
and more eaſily mingles with the materials e e eg 
8 r improvement. 0 

The materials which have hitherto been chiefly mb are 
ſand and mar}, both of which are found at the ſouthern 
extremity of Trafford Moſs, the latter of an excellent qua- 
lity. - Theſe have been uſed together (laying on the ſand 
firſt), and ſeparately, and it is etpected the effect of each 
on in ſome degree, * 
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in taking up the moveable road, which is of no further uſe, 
it to. the diftanee- of fixteen yards, by-which 


and 


means it & i inyreadinels to begin upon as fooh” as the marling, 
of the ſchmet mad is completed. The harſes have plays at 
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Of d MA of theſe optjations; 1 10 Barks mud 
ſpeak. - About ten ſtytute actes of potatoes were laſt year | 
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part of at HORA, to the Earl of Derby, upon 
Aled gh, three Jivgs,apd at à rent of eight ſhillings per; re, 
ber. anna beiden a fall fins, Bean in improve. the ſme in 
the year 1780. Tbe Jand, is 3. poat barren. moſs, not. pf, the 
leaſt Value in its, natural ſtate,, being 9, ſpongy, ang. full; of 
watery aa not to admit the foot. of cattle upon its ſurſaes. After 
drainingy, by,open draipge three fert wide at top, to the, depth 

of two, feat, and, afterwards one foot deeper, and only, pine 

inches brpad, at the hattom, the inte pa- betucen —.— 
eight yards, the expence of cutting which was three-penge for 
every eight yards, he, began, with pareing and burning, with 
crops of, oats, barley, and clover z, till being,convinceg. of, its 
rods . og ty ake uſe of his on expreſſion) not 
dut from the experience of others in 
* neig . he totally ab that practice in 
1787, and has afopwl (amongſt others which he bas re- 
gularly regiſtered in a book he keeps for that purpoſe) the 
following courſe, copied from. his memorandums. Pota- 
toes with dung, for the firſt time, produce about four hundred 
buſhels per large acre of cight yards ; next year potatoes again | 
without dung —produce about three hundred buſhels. He is 
this year (1795) trying potatoes for a third time, without 
dung, and ſeems to ſpeak. with confidence of ſucceſs. To 
return, in 1789, upon the lot under notice, he ſowed, Tarta- 
rian oats, the produce handfome—but Mr. Chorley thinks 
moſs . lands in general not proper for grain, being more 
favourable to the production of graſs, which' comes ſpon- 
taneouſly, if encouraged, by a little dung—and he intends to 
diſcontinue the practice of ſowing grain; he ſows his clover 
without any grain. His practice at preſent is to ſow the clover 
immediately after the potatoes are taken up, if early in the 


0 = — — has improved withaye paring and burning, certainly 
to that of his neighbours, who continue the 


Ps of cam afier they hve pared and burnt, | 
„ ſeaſon. 


— but but that may be owing to their exhauſting the land by too man 
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ſeaſon. Along with the oats was ſown clover, and in 222 

two handſome crops were taken; 488 

er eee e 1 

acre; 1792, 1793, and 2 dee 
777 in tie Jn $76 13 


eaten off, but harrowed and raked 
ſel as litter for horſes, n 
„FE 
a year when the ground is broke uh) is as follows =-The | 
I takin from the drain is put into the middle of the butt or 
ard dug” under, In Grder to mie it higher" dan the 
br Phe ſpit is about twelve inches in depth, the-expence 
74 per rod.— After being dug and expoſed tb the air, the fur- 
fact is'broken with a ſpade ſexpence 2 d. per rod) the butt 
or plots, of eight yards broad, are divided acrofs into ridges of 
two feet, acroſs which are planted three, but fornetimes' only 
two potatoe fets, upon which, or over the ſets, is laid the dung; 
and over the whole is thrown the moſs, a fobt on each fide 
being reſerved for covering when firſt planted, and another for 
ne n 
eee | 
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The expence of draining; digging, dung, planting ſets, &c. 
for, an acre of potatoes, he eſtimates at. C. 30 per acre, but 
thinks he is repaid the whole in the courſe of three crops. 

Mr. Chorley has about thirty large acres. under cultivation, 
about den mr ditched out, and about twenty acres under po- 

tatoes,—He prefers good horſe. or cow-dung ® to marl, which 
he thinks ſhould not be laid on till after two or three crops— 
after it has lain ſome time under graſs, it begins to run wild, 
and requires turning over again.—By a change of his po- 
tatoe ſets. from this moſs, to his old incloſed lands; Mr. Chor- 
ley preſerves. his crops from the cur/.—His ſets are become 
r Kn N 
poſe of plaming by his neighbours. . 
It is with regen; Reue is a general com- 


* The brought from e cots him 2 10%. 84, ton 
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1902 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
Plaint this year (2795); that there is greater uppenrunce of this 
diſeaſe amongſt the potatoe crops than have been obſerved for 
ſome years paſt.—Recourſe muſt at laſt be had to che ſeed, 
for renewal ;—bulbous roots, jt has been found. by. experience, 
decay after a certain number of years— Ranunculus in 
< twenty-five, anemone in fifteen and hyacinths n twenty-ſix 

* years .. After which period, no art and pains can pre. 
ferve them, though a change of ſoil in the mean time is uſe 
ful. It is proper however to remark, that the curl may be 
prevented from ſpreading, by taking away any plants the inſtan 
they ſeem to be affected with that diſeaſe. This imp 
covery ought to be khown as generally as poſſble.— The queſ-· 
tion was put to Mr. Chorley and be anſwered, 5 rf 
appeared clear, nor did the ſurveyor obſerve any infection. 

He propoſes to continue planting potatoes another fortnight 
from this date (15th June) and haz at leaſt thirty perſons em · 
ployed, menz-wamen, girls, and boys, at this work. © | 

He has built nine (cottages, which he has. named Cheapfide, 
as habitations for the labourers he EG IE 
them with 205. per annum of rent. . 


aa af from improving, W afte Landi . r 


Böotle Marth, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, was 
let before beitig Maped at ten ſhillings per acre, and it 
now worth about /. 3. :—Trafford Moſs was formerly not 
worth one ſhilling per acre; but ſuch of it as has been drained, 
is now reckoned worth about C. 3 per acre per annum. Bol- 
ton Moor after an act of incloſure in 1793, was divided into 
lots, and only 150 ſtatute acres was diſpoſed of for the immenſe | 
ground rent of . 2,600 per annum. But it was in ſome 
meaſure intended for building. Some of the lands in this moor 
haye fince been cultivated, One incloſure was covered about 
two inches with ſoil; ſown with vetches, without ploughing. 
An excellent crop. White clover ſoon amongſt the vetches, 


The preſent year (1795) a very good paſture. © In 1794, in- 
cloſures of 12 ſtatute acres produced 600 buſhels, of * ke 


19 | ne is; £ * {is ow ' 


» See Madox's Plorift's Direfiory, 1 
N "if Ng 5 | | cake 


YU — 
dann which ſold at 3 3. 64. per buſhel. Cultivation, one 
furrow, manure, a compoſt of lime and earth. 4,000 buſhels 
of potatoes grown upon this moor 1794. Before incloſure, the 
ſurface of inſignificant value for paſture. Produce only coarſe 
bent graſs. - Under, ſtratum clays from which - bricks were 
made. Dean Moor lies contiguous, about the ſame ſize, and 
nearly as valuable; and near Bolton alſo there are other 
moore, capable of being improved at no very conſiderable ex- 
pence, and rendered worth four pounds per acre.—Kearſley 
Moor is very extenſive, ſore bad, and ſome exceeding good 
land; moſt of it capable of cultivation, and contiguous to marle 
and lime. At preſent, being overſtocked, the cattle ſtarved, 
and of little advantage to the owners. An act has been ob- 
tained for incloſing Edgworth Moor the preſent ſeſſions. But 
the vexatious trouble attending this work, operates as power-" 
fully as the expences of obtaining the act, If incloſed and im- 
proved, it would add much to the produce of this county. 

Whitworth Moor alſo, near Rochdale, a very large tract, is 
capable of improvement, and of being rendered good land. 

Many of the moors, if only incloſed (which, in their preſent 
ſtate, are of little conſequence) would e, became of DO 
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yearsafter the work was executed, - 


| employed in many parts of the kingdom with ſurpriſing 


Mr. Elkington has improved ſeveral as above, and rendered the | 


'& that cauſe the bogs.” 
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HERE bus bees euch driving . ay: parts of 
the oounty; but there remains muck tilts. be dene: but 
the ſpirit is gone forth, and the good effects are evident, ſo much 
ſo, that in many inftanees that have been mentioned, che land 
has been ſo far improved; as to repay the coſts by the fuperior 
erops which- followed this ——— WErILe we. 20 


2 draining is trifling, in Seeta eue üs 
Mr. Elkington, of Prince Thorp, near Coventry, who is now 


ſucceſs, *' — 

The moſſes in general might be effeftually dreined, and at 
a ſmall expence, were the ſprings that feed them cut off and 
carried away from the high lands before they reach the moſſes. 


lands of great value. 
Were Mr. Elkington's principles of draining made public, 


this county would in particular be benefited by his diſcovery. 


The cheapeſt and moſt effectual method of improving 
4 moſs lands, as Mr. Taylor juſtly obſerves, is that practiſed 
« by Mr. Elkington, who diſcovery and carries off the ſprings, 


| 
0 
\ 
| 


His ſyſtem is ſo ſimple and fo rational, that it ſtrikes with 
het IT A. is already in 1 257 


nan. 
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| of the principles of his mode-of. draining, — 
dwell longer upon the ſubject. One example of its iinportance, 
however, it may not be improper to give, though on a ſmall ſcale; 
A ſingle drain ina ſleld of four acres of the large meaſure, was 
calculated to eoſt ſout pounds The advantages to be derived 
might be reaſonably eſtimuted at not leſs chan eight pounds 
per annum upon thut field alone; but its beneſicial effects pro- 
extent, further experience will prove. The ſource: of a wide 
ſpreading evil is thus, with one ſtroke, — into mme 
channel and its bad effects totally cut off. | 
"Jv — the bordersof the-tonty, h tits | 
to the amount of 1,000 acres of fen lands; Warton Moſs has alſo 
been drained: . Trafford; and a large part of Chat Moſs ®, are 
taken by Mr:, Wakefield and. Mr. Roſcoe, on a long leaſe, witti 
intention to drain. Near one hundred acres are already cut upon 
of making uſe of the materials upon the ſpot; cutting through 
firmneſs, tae walls to grow harder; and as the ground would 
otherwiſe © cloſes; at 2 diſtance from the bottom; | a large 
ſhoulder is leſt, whereupon a lintel is to reſt, cut from ſome ſolid 
turf, about 18 inches in length; and 9 inches ſquare; and which, 
being expoſed to the ſun ahd air, contracts its. dimenſions to 
nearly one half, acquires firmneſs; hardneis, and ability to ſup- 
port the matter e ee eee 
cover ail. * t i . 'd3 
The fond br mad Iabde-thus drained ww nequired Glider; 1 
and become fertile 1 u 7246 479g 
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'® «6 Chartley-More bra within a mile of Morey-hall ow 
much  grounde with mofſe t apy and deftraid much! freſch water 
fich thereabouts, firſt corrupting with ſtlaking water Glaſebrooke, and fo 
Glaſebrooke carried Rroking water and — be into Murſey water, and 
was corrupted, carried — rowling moſſe part to the ſhores of North 
to-the Mile of Maun and ſum into Ireland. In the very topp 
20 — IST] 5 
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% AGRIOUBTUMALASURVEY | 
quence of the drainage, haveiſunk-fame feet lower s. Warton 
moſs, and-Mr. 1 become. very rich meadow and 
paſturs land. * CO GOKAE | ot, 300 THERE SIONS |: 
2 — zen uses of: udcbilyi. foronitdingiingaticn 


threughout: the kingdomy to the utmoſt extent, would: be to 


_ eftabliſh x company of able praftivoners in that line, to whom 
individuals could apply for atlviee, to direct: the worles in the 
beſt and moſt effoctual manner, ur uo would undertake; to 
compleat the' whole 5 n 
fituation, &c. 

If the above Aas ed ese 0 0 
dsubt but that thouſands of acres would be turned to that moſt 


valuable mode of management; in the courſe of a very ſew years. 


The ſame may be ſaid of draining, and were, Mr. Elkington's 
(or any, if poſſible, other ſuperior” mode) made public, and a 
company able to direct, formed, there would not appear in this 
county ſo e eee 
period. e 

There is a variety. of draind babes e hep eg 
peat, the uſual ſhape and dimenſions of the common turf, has 
been made uſe of; aſter piercing the turf with a. kind of punch 
when wet; by which a hole is left about three inches ſquare, 
_ 2 little arched at the top in this form A, and-after..being 

hardened'in the-ajr, the two pieces of turſ are placed fide by 
ſule. For this the Agricultural . at ann re · 
warded the inventor with a premium. . te 

Common brick, with: 2 e 
have been frequently uſed. A double brick, with a. hollow: 
through the middle, is an article cheap, ſoon made, durable, and 
ſufficient: for the purpoſe. Broken ſtones have been fre- 
„ laid looſe and open, the drain firſt cut in this 


form am Ha!. and Wop reg, Pax the 


„r. Wilkiaſon's moſh innen TT In Tas bn et 
| lawer.;— before the drainage, the windows of -the ſtary of Mr. Wil 
kinſon's. houſe. juſt appeared from a certain, ; but from that place 
at preſent, the windows on the firſt floor are — 
| Cince -Liiſting'ttha.abent, Mr, Wakefie that an /aRtual 

nt has been made, and therfall of the pr is 2 four feet 


ahd à half. 


van, bene Kais We 


— — — — — * 
larly deſeribed in Dr. Hunter's Georglcal Eſſays. * 
mme drain, Which have already ſtood zwenty years. The en- 
trances have generally a ſenon of brich, or ſtones, to ſeture 
them from e feet of catile; Thie work is performed at ſix- 
pence per rod: men were employed. nee, new rnit 
— —— nmr gh 

More attention ſnould be paid t — hid 
is generally practiſed; tho ſtagnant water frequently overflows, 
and ſtarves a large ſpace of land, till its effects are deſtroyed by 
ſome ditch; bee. which · outs off the nuiſanee by carrying the wa- 
ter off a, Put the training of dhe pita Hot Daly removes 'this 

eri, dut a. pF, aun. conſideruble et of 
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from” — peryet — he Aale a kind of 


well where de ping ariſes, ue fide" of which be ſecures by 
ſtones or brick, and thus collecis the water into one 


an improvement upon this mode, 

je pane pur prays ey 
Mr. Eceleſton has applied his miner, this preſent year, for 
the fibſt mme, wich apparent fucteſ The ſurveyor walked 
over a field where the miner had been drawn through certain 
intervak, only once; the run of water was not trifling, and the 
n en 
r . is. 3 wick tene 


olle; , BRICK TAX, HT. . . rtr. Ih 


2M Very i important and extenſive ſchemes of draining moſ- 
ſer &c.. in this county are projected, and depend on tak- 
ing off this tax; and L have frequent applications on the 
ſubject, as the Teaſon for making 1 
preſent ſeaſon muſt ſurely « Ex. ey man Land has to 


41.1, Atm has dove work in thi „ e : 
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28, AGRIQULTURALY SURVEY. 
ſez) that 2 ſpirited agriculture muſt he our final and beſt re- 


ſource, Perhaps the moſt — — | 


drawback of the duty for bricks, uſed in drainingz-though-] 
have a great objeQien, to the principle of drawbacks, as temp- 
tations, to fraud ectad by perjury. :. Hau ee ee e 

From the quantities of. tain which fall in Lancaſhire, and 
the nature of our ſoil in general, draining is, of neceſſity, the 

— requiſite ſtep to improve our lands. Moſt parts of the 
county have nat any ene, and the tax an, bricks has operated as 


2 total prybibitien of dir uſa in draining, This circumſtance 


oa. been of the. greateſt: poſſible diſadvantage. to our agricul: 
ture, and was commynicated by our cqunty members and other 


gentlemen to adminiſtration laſt years when the new duty was 


aid, on bricke, The repreſeatation was: kindly received, and 
attended to— The impelicy of obſtructing the means of na- 
tioual improvement, eſpecially: of - its agrigulture, was ſeen 
and acknowledged by the ſecond ſection of the 34th Geo. Ill. 
chap. 15. But the great-lize. and preſcribed ſhape. of the fil 

or bk. fo e eee ju and 2h 
ary ce indulgence asf YT OW org your 


. 4,8. common brick of the uſual 2 every 


Sent, belt adapted for draining as it forms the, bottem, the 
| walls, and the covering of the drains ® ; and I really think the 
reyenue would not be injured, if the legiſlature was, generally 
1 expreſe purpgſe of draining from 
the tax. To prevent frauds and abuſes, perſans might be fill 


obliged to enter their bricks at the exciſe gſnce, and to pay a 


ſmall duty of three pence per. thouſand terre 


for applying thoſe bricks to any other uſe or — than that 
of draining'z they might be further required to certify to the 
exciſe officer eee e manner in which theſe heighs 
are uſed, 


The uſe of fo bulky ee . brick d by 4h 


ſmuggled; numbers muſt be privy to it, and the fear of detec - 


tion, and of a heavy Fear d on the owner and workmen, would, | 


_ ©® Bricks are chiefly uſed in main Ao: or take laid at conſiderable 
ſept | np ce 9 of earth which tiles have not. 
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argue m 
 ] ani-perſuatied, totally prevent a ici ene e Shad. 


E œ ::... ] 1 — ˙ 39, 35” 

| «4 Should not this ſimple expedient be adopted; eber — 
irregularity in the ſides; ends, and alſo the ſurfaces of the drain - 
ing bricks may be deviſed, vieh might not at all unfit them to 
form the bottom, wallr, or ebverings of à rain, and yot auer 
99 — 2 9 „ 
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che Board of :Agricultute-as a/nationebeoncerny” I 
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trainings farm culverts; &c. to the eollector aſ exciſe, the brick 
duties may be repaid; inſtead of the brick duty (which is-a 
VERY wnequal impoſt) it das been ſuggeſted to ay a tam per 
foot on all houſes and walling of every deſetiption, ealcu · 
lated on the nan numbers of bricks ſuppoſed to be uſed, 
and applied to very ert of maturial, akuays excepting cottages 
and dwellings for the labouring poor. The enceſſive briek 
tax is a ſtrong temptation to builder to erect — 
ereas effices; which: would be-obviated by the above NO 
Mes . ee W tio he ge wet nee $36 rens 55 


ier, ac paring. end. n SB 

oy the mols-lands, where paring n is prac- 
1 nk A wana hoe dooy bx 
tainty of the weather; if wet, the burning proceeds but-flowly, 
the ſeed time is Conſequently retarded, and the erops are by 
theſe means ſo late as to become precarious, from the advanced 


n 
19 


ſeaſon, being frequently expoſed to froſts and ſnomto. If che 
barley from the moſs Janda be well hauſed, it is in high eſtima 


tion, and fetches an advanced price from the farmer, w 
prefers corn raiſed upon thoſe lands for his ſeed.” Mr. Eccle- 
ſton ſowed one year a field of barley about the middle of June, 
which he houſed. the following year, January 1 ; and this crop 
S ˙ OO yEt IR PRI, 


ſeed corn, 
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| tive effects are but too apparent upon many farms where it ha 
| teen frequently repeated. Great crops may have been pro- 
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o AGHMOUSTURAL SURVEY 
- Paringandburting has been too mugh;practifed®, its deſtruc. 


cured, by this means,for a few years ʒ but tne oil in the end is 
deſtroyed. Upon ſtrong bent, heath, fungous mots, matted 
ruſhes, or turfy peat lands, the practice may be gaod, and if only 
repeated till thoſe bodies are — W with:ſuc- 


Paring, with the burning, is a . . troubleſome 
mode of cultivation; ite ſucceſs depends upon circumſtances, 
and one crop out of de is, in many inſtances, the aindunt of 
what may be expected to be — Aſterithe ſods 
have been dried and burned in ſmall heaps; che aftiesare ſpread 
upon the ground -whilft yet warm, and the ground ploughed, 
fowed, and harrowed in immediately, if the weather permit. 
c 
effected they are injured, 

Among thoſe who have Buck 4iſlinguiſhed "themſelves by 
their exertions in draining, and other improvements, James 
_ Okitl, Pq. Lee Woolton, merits being noticed in the Lan- 
caſhire Report. By draining and marlimg he has improved 
the value of the eſtate-he-vocupies (about 60 acres, of 8 yards 
to the rod) to the increaſed amount of 304. per acre per annum, 
fince the year 1780, The advance of the value of land, in this 
ſpace, is, to be ſure, to be taken into the account. This eſtate 
was gone over che cn of June; 1795, and is in excellent con- 
dition. "Above 1000 yards of ùnder-drainimg wich one wat 
completed in'a very ſufficient manner the year 179 . 

At an expence of ſix ſhillings per roof & yards, wht 2 
faving might have been made by Mr. Elkington's mode ! Mr. 
Okill has filled up and drained ſeveral old marle pits, and gained, 
by this method only, ſome acres of land. it may deſerve 
notice, that Mr. Okill' ſtepped forward, contrary to the advice 
of ſome of his more cautious and timid neighbours, and gave 
n ere moſt of the {no a queſtions. 
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m—_—_ is, the 1 fectilizationg and the 
foundation of, the improvements in the agriculture of this 
county z agd- his earths. ox follils.is fortunately wanting but in 
few places. There, N, ſeveral kinds of this article, valuable 
in proportion to the inttinſie quality of each, or the calcargous 
matter which it contains, or the: nature of ſoil to which it. is 

applied. To the ſtiff clay lands, the blue or reddiſh ſlate 
marle, full of calearsous earth, is more beneficial; but to the 


light fand lands, the ſtrong clay marle is more genial. Thus 


not only a caleareeus ſtimulus is given, but additional matter 
is afforded, to correct. the nature of the ſoils, by looſeniug the 
texture of the one, or giving adherence to the particles of the 
other, by the oppoſite: qualities of the different marles applieds 
Barren ſand lands, and poor heaths, in the ſouth of this county, 
have been, under the effects of marley, rendered wage, 
but this has been done at no ſmall expance®, . 

Of che beneficial effects of marie let the, following facts 
amongſt. many hundreds ee produced, ſerve as a 
conyincing. proof. 

There was a dy lan land, exbauſted by repeated plough+ 
ing, under the warſt ſyſtem of management. Major Atherton 
took the land under theſe circumſtances into his own poſſeſſion. 
After a four years lea, and the land- well dunged, he gave a 
coat of maxle,,carted. the diſtance of more than a mile at conſi- 
derable expence, and laid on to the amount of 74 rods to the 
acre, of eight yards to the rod. The ſummer.folowing a crop 
of oats was taken, and the enſuing year, the ground was ſpring- 
fallowed, dunged, and cropped: with turnips, which were re- 

peatedly hoed after which, in 1798, five acres of the large 
meaſure wete, cropped. witir barleyn the produce of which: 
was 552 buſhels to: the maltſbet, ſolch at- 55+ 2d. per dulbel, 
beſides 24 buſhels of ſmall corn dreſſed out, (a very finall 

23 =; 


wy, + * es £4 bf 
* Improviny me — fencing of Boodle wart, colt 220, 145. 117 
per acre, ha t yards to the rod 
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2 , AGRISULTUSAL SURVEY 
proportion to the quantity) and beſides the tythe, which is art 
eleventh of the whole. Itſhould alſo be noticed, that the buſhe! 
by which it was meaſured was the Liverpool buſhel of 36 quarts, 
which being reduced into Wincheſter. buſhels, and ché tythe 
added, with 24 buſhels of ſmall corn, the total amount would 
be 506 Wincheſter buſhels, or daſſhals Ser” une 
8 2 4. 26s 

The average produce of — lands, is ſaid whe ts 
buſhels wheat per CEO oy rb IR * ? 
Mancheſter. | | 5 

At Knovſley Hall, in the Fae ue mbar, 


of 750 lb. to the buſhel, were reaped from one acre of land, of 8 


yards to the rod; after a crop of pink-eye potatoes of near 700 
buſhels to the acre. - Mr. Warling (the Reward) ſeemed to 
think; that if the land had been previouſly. marled, the land 
would have (ae progeny ent — 
FFP 
common average of either diſtri ; but may ſerve as a proof 
what ſuperior culture is capable. Marle has been tried 28 2 
manure after being burned, which may be in a kiln after the 
manner of lime, or laid over a gutter, under which faggots, &. 
for fuel, have been previouſly laid. It has alſo been burned 
in a common oven, and been found to anſwer at about ten 
buſhels per ſtatute acre, after being bruiſed into à kind of 
powder, and ſown with the hand as a top d:r:fing. Marle is an 
excellent improver of the ſoil, under ſo many different circum- 
ftances, that it cannot be recommended too often; nor praiſed 
beyond its real merits. It adds to the ſtaple of the foil, and 
improves its quality, and renders manure, of whatever kind, 
more effectual, with leſs in quantity; it will admit a repetition 
of the proceſs, with equal advantage, again and again. In 
ſhort, ſo far as experience proves in Lancaſhire, it ſeems the 
grand baſis whereon _—— — 3 ſhould be 
eſtabliſned. 150: . abi 
{Ive Jager. is „ the 
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® Where there is a dry head of marle, * winters in PVT 
long ſroſt is the propereft * both men and 1 
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and, ſometimes immedistely after a crop of hay has been 
taken, Its upon. the graſs ate ſoon viſible, from the 
rich verdure which it produces. Long experience has ſuffi- 
ciently / prdved the ptopriety of the general practice of the 
county i which is, td lay the marle upon grafs lands the 
older the better; the ſward arid. graſs united cauſes a fermen- 
tation and putrefaction, i ſeems to 8 
a proper effect. 

The quantity laid on is Gatto. three, or hive an 8 
half, cubic roods of 64 yards to every ſtatute acre; the expenco | 
of which is, according to the diſtance carried, if in the ſame 
held, or within the diſtance of ſixty rods, on the average, at 
about eight pounds per acre. It is reckoned a mueh better 
practice to have the marlings repeated, with a gentle covering; | 
than a ſtrong thick coat of marle, which is intended to laſt a 
number of years. If theſe dreſſings of marle were repeated 
mote frequently {and no haſbahdry has been found to pay 
better), the lands in Lancaſhite, in dener, * i 
much more productive. 

The marle ſhould partake both Wa 
ne winter's froſts, at᷑ leaſt. After being expoſed to the effects 
of the weather, in large lumps, it begins to fall, or melt; the 
particles appear unctuous and ſoapy, and the quality of the ſub- 
ſtance ſeems quite changed from its original ſtate. Then, in 
the enſuing ſpring, it ſhould be divided (the parts now ſeparate, - 
with eaſe), and equally diſtributed upon every part of the ſur- 
face, this is, with facility, effected by harrows, &c. after which 
ir is uſually ploughed under; but, if permitted to remain a year 
or two longer, the lands would be more improved in the iſſue, 
by the length of time given previous to the marle being ploughed 
in. But the marle does not produce its full effects upon the 


ſoil, till intermixed and n by a Fed of plough-/ 


lefs 3 in * ey * by * ** and the work i 9 
done at leſs expence to the farmer, as in moſt neighbourhoods, at chat time 
of the year labourers, ate moſt plenty. Some few individuals lay marle pits, 
ay, eee rn prin, of a. 
ong fro 
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P different reports it appears ſo little noticed in many 
parts of the kingdom. Thefollowing fact may ſerve to prove, 


uncultivated part of that wretched, pooryVlacky ſandy waſte 


— wi aging. 1 — 2 


ings, und an inttrmixture of dung, wennn 
is ner efecdun without ſuch ats. 
This ſabje& cannot be too oben brought wider vevitey m® 


that whatever deſects the Lancafhireagriculturiſt labours under 
in his general proceſs, he atleaſt Gbea Fo labouy under a _ 


dex of ſpirit. 


In the year 1793, S. H. Fazakerly, Bla; of Fazakerly," vur- 
chad nine acres of land upon Warbreck Moor, being un 


haid out for improvement {6 long ago as the year 1761. 
In the preſent year, 1794, this hitherto uncultivated 1 


nine acres was tnarled, — —e—ñu 
E 5 
4 


Prime colt of land, £; 33: 6s. Bd. per acre + » {-300 0 
Marling and cartings C · 27. eee | 
en Weiber 9611 


300 0 0 


So de" Yi, tht u pe 1 il 
only, and before a fing gle crop has been taken, amounts to the 
purchaſe of che fee fitnple of the land; befides à moſt ex- 
travagant coat of dung, the expence of which, is aal 
L. 12. 15. per acres 

1794. Nov. 14.—Major Atherton, travelling in a Chaiſe 


\ X. 


. over Baſſage Heath, on the road from "Coleſhill to Litchfield, 
obſerved a wretched gravelly common under improvement by 


marling, à kind of Nate marle. He judged the quantity laid 
on was four rods, of 64 yards to the are of eight yards. - The 
land the property of Lord Middleton. 

The above is noticed, 25 the road! is frequently travelled, to 


* A farmer who was preſent at a.. bie 6, the the al 
oe of dun t to have been (. 15 acre azakerly having 
gers himſc eſe in the n for iz fe _ The 
dung laid on is cow- G c E oe 
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(al an th ange of de kee, ta the . r 
be hereaſter obſrved· 

The, quantity. laid on was leſs han. would have, been be- 
 nerally given by a Lancaſhire. farmex by nearly. ons. dalf :. 
was one-third leſs leſs than the coat 3 eg 


Aae 
40 


N — ner the (jet es Gb 
company, the following Wat oe Ole det ee 
preſerved. © + 
A dip the e ee 
that might be obtained from the uſe of this article in n 
county where its uſe was not known, aſter ſome deliberation 
hired a. farm, with intent to improve it by marle at his-own 
expence. Having obtained a ſufficient length of leaſe to be 
reimburſed, he began the operation at the proper ſeaſonz but 
the practice was ſo novel in that neighbourhood, as to attract 
the attention of by- ſtanders, and was ſoon conveyed to the 
ears of the Reward, who immediately came over to ſtop ſuch 
proceedings, Arguments were in vain ; for what ſervice could 
dirt laid upon dirt prove ? beſides the injury done to his lord's | 
lands by the digging of holes, which, as a good ſervant to his 
maſter, it was his duty to prevent, 
The ſtory concludes, as. the farmer's an were "hs 
fruſtrated, he, for ſome trifling conſideration, obtained a releaſe 
from his contract, and left the county. 5 . 

By way of contraſt, the opinion of an n Lerche 
farmer may be given, in bis own words. es 
4 Marle is a never-failing friend 10 moſt lands in this county; 
but here is a large field for improving the management of this 
uſeful article: the. firſt and grand object is the diſpoſition, of 
the pits. Thouſands of acres, I can fafely ſay, are waſted, and in 
many places the land worſe than before. It ought to be a 
rule not to ſuffer a pit to be made, unleſs it could be 
laid dry, which I verily believe may be done in three fourth | 
parts of the county. One ſingle drain in many places would lay 
dry fifty acres, of, from 8 to 15 feet” of marle a*breaft:" cate 
oy likewiſe be taken, to take off the upper clay, which is 


. gon 
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| generally from typ to three fort. | Now this uſcleſs/topis excl. 
\ lent for the making of bricks, and when ſtones are not to be hac 


a coarſer kind (not paying duty) might be made to anſwer the 
purpoſe of draining at a very trifling-expence, if nothing. but 
fun- dried: where a pit is laid dry no lnd-is loſt, and the farmer 
may marle any ſeaſon of che year, und beſides the ſaving of 
land, and expence in many places (according to Mr. Elkington, 
. 6 egiiglea ata Ion, 
W nn Wok ent f 


„eres in bern dn eee 
| arghle bnd into paſture; and:meadow, as moſt convenient to 

=_ the populpus Rate c* the county, yet av intelligent gentleman ® = 
4 | judiciouſly obſerved, that it might be occaſionally neceſſary to 
HR break up graſs lands, if-oply for the ſake of reaping the ſupe- 
i rigr effects of marle, which not only adds to the ſtaple of the 
= foil t, but to à certain degree improves and enriches the qua- 
lity of the graſs ; and a greater attention to green crops during 
the. proceſs. of the plough, would certainly afford food for a 


greater quantity of ſtock. Beſides, in old lays, the graſs, if for 
hay, becomes too ſoft; if in paitures, ſour. Turning over the 
foil change avd improves the nature and quality of the graſs. In 


r Atherton, fe. Walton-Hall, And likewiſp old meadow land, 
that has been a deal manured. The hay will ſometimes, upon ſome 
grow not ſo good in quality, nor ſo ſaleable, if for market j but by being 
ploughed two or three years, more or leſs as occafion may require, wil 
— enrich the qu moles. ' Likewiſe an old 1— the ſame, when it 
male convenient. Land that has been exhauſted by long ploughing, 
id laid down poor, is ru a long time before it will come to a 
proper ſward of graſs, if ever ſo manured at the top, which the 
is, he and manure it well, and it will do in time; which to be ſure i 1 
will. But my mode is, after it has been well manured twice, and paſtured 
three or four years, if it then does not do as expected, to plough it again for 
2 year or two, as may appear the beſt, and then let it lie again, and by 
ſo doing it will ſooner come to a, ſward of graſs, and the graſs will be 
muck richer and better; for by the manure that has been laid on the top 
of the land, being well mixed with the ſoil, and ploughed as deep as ihe 
land will beat, it makes it much better, and leſs manure will do for the 
Future time, and the land much improved by 1 ir. ; | | ; 
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prove by a judicious change of culture, Caution is however 
eee . tenants to bicak 
re g eee e 
* are yt by falling { in rg rg thi td 
3 but requires great cuution; and is frequen 

tended witly danger the piece" intended to be fallen is u 

ee l f eee 
piles are then driven in at the top, and ſometimes water is re. 
quired to inſinuate itfelf into the interſtices which the pole: 
have made. The clod falls with ſuch viglence as to break 

maſs into pieces. 


PPP 


the marle is to be obtained to moſt advantage, provided there 
be a choice; and when there is, the following conſiderations 
ſhould be weighed t of deſtroying the leaſt land; of aff 

the leaſt length of carriage, which is the heavieſt part of the 


expence ; of affording the leaſt draught, by going down hill, - 
if poſſible; that the water ſtagnating in the pit afterwards | 
pricey ce nan) to the land; RE RO I 
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+ Tho qxpence of carting at different di dances may be con- 
ü _ boi Fam the following rough draught here given- 


Suppoſe the Lot bas be-thiry cod @quare, 


— the pit right in the center, ſo that its 


* 
— 
_ 


No z, 


greateſt diſtance from. the pit be fifteen rod; 
I. Pit. every way. Tbe cartage will be 38 5. per 
— — | rod; and, ta fave fractions, call the field 
CO EE men 
|-Lot + . "ra — pray 
e e e agrees = + 664 
en ann 0G mA RC Tt — 4 
EN Ne of rods laid ky ct 
; x - \ 20 8 2 1 is 
E ien 8 
1 ©, N l * $7 ; 666 
* 3 | | EL BY, Total a unt 
Eos Yd $4, Ne af expence 
+ 8 YL ns Fg arch of Lot 1 
— | 4 
el e Now, if Lot 2 be marled out of the pit 


in Lot 1, the additional expence will be 125. 


per rod, or L. 54: being forty-five rods from 
— pit. 

And, if Lot 3 be to be marled fill from 
the ſame pit, the additional expende will be 
26s. per rod, or 445. the whole; the diſ- 
tance from the pit being ſeventy-five rod, 
and the expence Z. 79. 45. R 

Again, Lot 4. being as large as the 
other three, and the pit in the center, the 
extreme diſtance will be forty-five rads each 
way, and the cartage,will be 21 f. per rod, 
of ſixty-four cubical feet, and which will 


amount to . 113. 85. 


The comparative eſtimate ſtands thus: 


Lot 1, £. 32. 85.—Lot 2, C. 54 Lot 
3, £+79- 4% Total amount of which is 
1.165. 


1 


— 0). wy 


{0656 mee de, Cn. BY, is C. % -.- 

lance ſaved by having a. pit in each field would be therſhtE 

J. 68. *. The ecpenee f Lot 4 is C. 113. 64 and 

from which ſubtra& . 97. 4% and the balance is C. 16, 44. 12 
Tbe above will evidently ET the advantage of 8 

to the matle; but « pit in mide of x 64 6 not 90 

eye ſore, but "a nuiſamce ; therefore, if potlble, ſhoul, 

ayoided, CE CONE OY Rs 


wn rd nh whereas, * "fide wot, held, an | . | | 
Ceneral, all the land fies immediately bind pace of the pit. "i 
pay | 
242 2 for ao {184444 £44 8 | 
| 155 i; * 
| Cane dee pr od of bg cubic m. - 4 0 
Spreading Wk @ - O 2 * - 


Cm e eee e 40 A 
the pit to the middle of the land, 60 ros 1 %% 
N. Nia u calculation Were are fix * 
five in mofiom, each goes dhe Liftance of twelve * © oy 
rods, whilſt one ſtands in the pit to be filled. Do 2 5 
ſze of each cart is 20 36 inches cubical), uſually 
3 the weight of tie Toad Weh 
e eee ee F 
The” number of workmen are fix filters” and. 1 8 
uſually two right-handed men at one wheel, and two leſt- 
handed Wp me other, wich one . ee. pr . 
rally ſuſſeent. | 5 
Gen lth, wt bil, ws the e of be __ 4. 
n » SSI 


Cartage | | . 4 
Digeing for the ES £7 i 
049 309 Ir. $00,555 Rat 1 5 — 
"> ©. N only © £2524 * 
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"Getting and filling marle is v ery Jaborious wor rk, and 

Boe tg rag i a eg 
bon roar do oe Bo ga 
prime, cheared by the company o of fellow- 
quent refreſfiments. Five working days are 
to fix, for they uſually begin at balf paſt four in | 

e eee Tr ; teſt again 
don werbe ul two, and than whrk work tl | z and. generally get 
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Mare is the e all. improyements in_the agri- 
culture of this. cquoty; and here. the. huſbandwen of Lan- 
caſhire and Cheſhire may afford an uſeful leſſon to the reſt of 
the kingdom: ſo well are they convinced of the neceſſity of 
attending to this primary object, that neither labour nor er- 
pence deter them from the maſt, vigorous ; of it. 
There are ſeveral varieties of this folll manure, valuable. in 

to its. intrinſic qualities, or the nature of the land 
to Which it is to be applied. Shell marle or late ei 
more deſirable in the ſtiffer and more clayey diſtrifs;.ina{- 
much as they contain a large proportion, boch of calpareow 
matter and of Le fon in an inverſe Farne, 


— 


-x3tz- it al 243 'D3 61 
„i fab bas bas dsl to 8 eater h 
3 Marling ls in this cy - fagh an Gums mr 
| manner. The particulars here rallectad may be wviſchil,” 66 Ges BY ayers 


fions, to the farmer, as the documents are only regiſtered in the manory 
of old practitioners. It is with no finall Aificulty \ "that he ſeveral data 
are ſometimes obtained and aſcertained, and i it was with ſome labour they 


W 2ate3 or the preſent * * 


— the Ades — 9 — — ors 
ciencies of tbe ſoil, by adding ſand to clay or clay to fand, ig 
of mere gonſequenee, chan the, mere calcareous ſtimulu, which | 
wight be obtained at a muck lighter. expence. Innumerable 
inltanges, aße be ßound in this. part of Lancaſhire where, 


rendered in the higheſt, degree produdtiye, 
falfl 3, indeed.the pam is eee 


eee 


part of the: diſtrict has been reclaimed by marle- , The great 

conſequence of making ſuch a practice mare; 8 known, 

need ugt be expatiated upon. It is of the ytgioſt importance 

to attend to che application of marle. *The general cuſtom. is 
to ls” upon; the great Cheſhire acre, of eight” yards to the ro, 

from three do ſeven roods, of ſixty-four ſquare yards each. A 
four to. five Food. may be ccnlidered-the average quantity to 

the acre. (ne Cheſhire 2cre contains. two acres and eighteen 

percheg and half of the ſtatute meaſure) more and leſs are 

frequently, Applied, but the quantity ought indiſputably to bs 

" FIG: to the quality of che ſoil; and quality of the foſ- 

Bene! experience of this country. has proved to 8 

on the propriety of itz, unjverſal practice, viz. to 

lay i it 7 land which is intended to be broke up the 

enſuing ſpring. This ſyſtem is however carried by Fact of 

= mers to'an abſurd length, as they will not male any | 
9h 9 effary ſuch an operation may be, unleſs it 

a fen number of years under. graſs. Sometimes 

155 e called 2 coat of marle has 72 read vey... 


— hit rl years. in | 
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tunity' ſerves throughout the ſummer months; It is not, how- 
ever, a Mn before the mi —— 
gun; in either inftance, the effects of the marle f 
ſpeedily viſible by the rich verdute of the grafs,” which — 
à paſturage of the moſt beneficial nature. Marle 18 ſpread in- 
mediately after carting, but left in a rough lumpy form, that it 
may be expoſed as much as poffible to the viciffitudds of the ſea- 
fons ; if it contains a large proportion of clay it will remain for 
many weeks, pethaps months, in large unwieldy lamps, though 
in general the rains of the latter end of autumn, and the ſuc- 
ceeding froſts of winter reduces it into the form of an unc- 
tuous but friable material, the further diſperſion of which is 
enſily effected with clotting beetles, ſpades, or hatrows; this 
diſpetfion however ought not to be attempted till à week or a 
fortnight before ploughing, as the moſt beneficial effects arc 
produced by alternate rains and froſts; and by this long ex 
poſure it is more than probable that the foſſil * miay acquire by 
attraction the moſt nutritive quali:ies :—the turf, hell plough- 
ed under, anſwers the purpoſe of a rich vegetable minute 

So far the Lancaſhire farmers have conſiderable merit, but 
their ſubſequent conduct Utferves the higheff cenſure} than) 
of thery taking repeated crops of oats with the interval of one 
ſummer fallow for wheat, by way of cleanfing the land] after 
which barley and oats again, as long as the land Will produce 
any thing; and then laid down again, as uſual, with Weeds and 
couch-grafs,—The courſe I ould recommend Would be, to 
take one crop of bats the ſpring fubſequent to the riiarlinig— 
plough the ſtubble immediately, in order to expoſe the marle 
again to the influence of the froſt—fallow with manure. for 
furnips, a crop that under this management is never Known 
to fail - then barley, clover, wheat, turnips fed off with ſheep, 
and barley again, with well-drefſed tiay-ſeeds, and white Clover 
and trefoil, for a perennial lay, or at leaſt for ſome years, — 
Land thus huſbanded* produces in a moſt exuberant degree, 
and at the fame time is rendered perfectly clean from all 
weeds, without being in the leaſt haraſſed. Poor ſandy foils 
are thus rendered Er of . eovezing bf the rich- 


. ee Kirwan' s Diſſurtation" on Manures An. Ag. vol. XXIII. p. 105. 
eſt 
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| ell grafſes,, apd under pepper management „ 
upon in All, ſeaſons. II this proceſs. of Marling is again re- 
peated, the nature of the land. is totally altered, nor is it proba- 
ble that any ſtranger to magle.will giye credit to the immenſe 
benefit to be derived from ſuch management, without euer 
demonſtration, 

Some time ago I gave the Turveyor of this Alsek, Mr. 
FTA ad ils e eee 
1799; as I underſtand he has ſent an account of it to be 
Board of Agriculture, I eannot but add the following particu- . 
hrs—that it. had been ploughed and haraſſed in che moſt bars 
barous manner for many years previous to my getting poſſ 

ſeſſion of it, the out: going tenant paying about C. 2. per acfe 
ſor it, and under no reſtrictions that ſome years ago ane of 
the beſt acres in the field was manured for barley, which did 
not produte mote than one quarter in return, the crop being 
moltly deſtroyed by weeds, and the land -incapable of nourih- 
ing grain-=that when in graſs it was frequently unfit for | 
E eee d eee dae tas * 
fix inches Jong—that in 2786-7, when I took poſleffion, it 
was manured at the rate of 50 tons per acre of horſe and cow ' 
muck and night-ſoils from Liverpool—that it was attempted 
to be paſtured from that time till 1790, but that the 
were all always diſcontented with the gras, and the land was 
returning by degrees to its original ſtate of moor—In 1790 1 
marled it at the rate of ſeven roods and a half per acre the 
rr 
a quarter. . 
1701 —05780% 720 welt 36 Wincheſter e e 

quarts. each, at 36 the meaſure . 0.0. 
1792.— Turnips manured, and tice 1 

drawn for cattle: — pal] the expences of the _, 

manure, the hoeing, Se. Ko. : 
 1793—5 acres barley produced 576 meaſures, | 

ae W 

at 5 24. | „ 14212 @ 

J eres oats, 130 Pe ede . 3. Fa ..49,20 .Q-, -- 
1794:—Clover, two excellent crops, 9 . 
in wheat. Rds; _ Mart 
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> Match 179. fent 4 ſpecimens u the mulb ren che a 
pit the above-mentioned cight deres were mute fiben to Mr. 
M. Renwick, Chyinift; in Livetpool, to : 
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This e howeyer, is not 10 Te 
depth of the ſtrata were extremely unequal :—of 14 feet, pro- 
bably there were, of Ne 1, 2, and 4, not more than 1 foot 
each; the remainder of Ne 3, Which is beyond all compariſon 
the belt marle in itself, and beſt adapted to 4 deep Joomy 
ſand. 
Tr reafoit the Lelceſterthise Earters object to marling, is, 
that it is inimical to graſs,—in Lancaſhire we know we can 
get ho god graſs without it. Whit is the reaſon of this dif- 
ference of opinion? It ariſes from the application if marle, 


according to the Leiceſterſhire ſyſtem, is put upon 2 turnip | 
. fallow, and immediately ploughed under in its crude ftate, no 


wonder it produces no graſs and little” corn. —In 3 


it is expoſed at leaſt Ave months, and always to a winter's Holt: 


and hence ariſes che benefit to gralf. = The ſheep walks * 
rabbit Warrens of Norfolk were reclaimẽd b 


original mürters and their ſucceſſors grew rich; and the land 
5 1. 1 298145 2 „ 21 5 «As 


eee . 
5 dont ber Mins tice (an Ht = ny Arr 2 _ 
che Pacher, br cis cointry)7 and" Ken this miſchievous „ 
"if afiſes, that the” count) ef Norfolk ze f- te want _ 
. ſtein el "Gropping, that"turtiips and clover” cs — | 
round too often, dec. Kee. (See Kent's Survey ). What ate 6 9 

to ſnfer from this ce e e e ch enn Gd | | | 
Hl ee eee eee | 
rate the expetlment is worth trying. © | 4 


RY CURTIN ben amen nogy e 

During the late-hard ROY 1794-54: 2 . 
about 44 ſtatute acres of ſandy loam, in order to keep my la- 1 
bourers employed, who muſt otherwiſe have applied to the 'S 
pariſh ſor aſſiſtance. I carted the marle near a mile in the large 1 05 
e ee ee e grey | 
rr ene . + 


1 804 ia de Aan Ay. Vel, KIK p.476. that Mie, Col- | 
houn performs his elaying in carts that oube 35 feetzimy carts 
cube about 21 feet; of theſe- 175 loads bring about two rooda ag 
te Sar + * oe ee ACNE r "LEAK n | 


"4.19 | * 1 mar 898 
5 1756 X 21 3675 + ah 


5 1 a * va 74 
> es IT IE EE 


44 LE Tis en * 35 10 ruin us mag 
But Mn Chllioun Preset 8⁰ loads” per | 0 «i 
land; 10 5 1000 loads c G 
n 4 Chelhirs veres = 
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526 — EY 
„ Cotſd Lawn, and the Foreſt of efterſhire, 

me all macle. Tbe clay pits of Feverſham, and dhe brick earth 
„ Kent, in general, are marle. The clays af Notting 


hamſhire 
contain excellent marle, | The fineſt marie I cet ay in Eng- 
land is dug out of the coal road near Mr, Tate houſe by 
Lougbbercugh. Mr. Bakewell bas warle, ypon. his farm, 


What are we to Wink of the abſurdity of exxrying Norwich 


40 miles by water, to a ſandy country abounding with.a 
, that in the open air breaks into ſmall die-like pieces, and 


vile. upon analyſis, yields from 100 grains 


. 0m. neon — — 80 pots. 
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Gi fd dee en Ane Hens inane 
F 
peckened: equal, but in general: not ſo durable f. It is fre- 
quentiy uſed as a ſubſtratum for fruit trees at Formby. Tbe 
quantity is a load to each tree; its effects are wonderful. 
This practice, however, may not prove beneficial where the 
foil is denſe. At Rolle in the Filde, where there is no marle, 
after a ſtratum of ſtrong clay under the ſoil, they pals through 


à ſand with cankered veins, next a ſand with ſxy- blue veins, with 
thin ſhells like barnacles, called in the-provineial phraſe hen- 


fiſh; and this praves a good ſubſtitute for marle. dea · lutch, 
particularly at Weſton, a village in Cheſhire, near Frodſham, 


is found to be much more fertilixing and more permanent than 
 marle, I mean that part of a ſalt marſh wich has been grafſed 


over for a few years; for that which is oyerflowed daily con- 
tans dere fand, and is * 1 1 do-net. think that al 


© See Mirihtbs Nerf vets. Miu ALE . 


+ Mr. Standen, ſteward w Bald Fleetwood Hebel, Kiq, Eye, ior 
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che manures iti uſe 
rr 
foil has. This mankire; where the plougb is not immoderately 
ied, will laſt chirty'years. hem pam oct r 
and quantity'as affe. 0 ESR 
Beſides the dung jet bn tha. n eur eee 
quantities rufed by. the cowkeepers and ſtablekeepers in the 
large towns. At Liverpool horſe- dung fells at about 5. . 
ber ton, cow dung from 4. 64 to 51. 6d. per ton, batchers* 
dung 6s. per ori; the aſhes mixed with privies, ſcrapitig of the 
| ſirvety, Kee. under the denomination of night ſoil; about 25. 1. 
per ton s.  Liveryodl alfo occaſionally has the dregs of Uh: 
ber fromm the whate fiſhery after boiling the oil, which mixed 
with foil, is a rich matkure, but not laſting, Soap aſhes allo, if 
put upon old Liys, hape been found very advantagebüs, and 
very durable in paſtures, but 4 Werd either on ploughed 
land or ih meadow . Soap afhes, like lime, do not àt all an- 
ſwer upon a black (6il with ſand underneath, neither have they 
thetr Immediate effects, like dung upon any foil, but are very d 
fertilizing and durable "after the hiſt year, when applied upon 
dry paſture or nieadow lands if they they he fox bil, anf very much 
che nature of the graſſes; "viz, from” very indifferent - 
ſorts ts ik etoyer, trefoil, Sec. Rape duſt bas * ſound 
oo kid on ar about fixty buſhets to fle acre, apt 
cofts*Wdut 162. er buſhel . Yb x ls wed M ts 7 
and thromm with the hand upon the corn; this is olje; 
practiſed upon poor Exhauſted' lapds, and, if rain immediately 
enfile,” with ſcceR; but there Rems ſomething at preſent in- 
explicable about the proper application. of lime, or its operation 
upon different {1s It has been frequently tried without any 
apparent Utilit fy, 0 Thould appear that line 1 ſome 


„ie sur 2 18 | 
, . 
Sener, 97 to 102. Tier, 
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ad une 2c. er oe and ſome poet vals wa 
de had under 2 5. per buſhel, and — 6d. it is a vety uſeful 
upon cand. but on durble- 


7 


| 


egen e ay. 


\ 


= effedt.., jth ery ns general not yt anſwer fa 
well a ſecond time as at the. Heſt operation. It alſo-requines. a 
band, ot vegetable.,roots,/ te produce fertility® y.and it mare. 
frequently ſucceeds when mixed properly with earth either on 
fallows or ſwards. Time i is the beſt manure for graſs lands, ei- 
ther haid on by itſelf or in compoſt, if uſed in. ſahicient aer 


the lime yas laid. on the ſward in Hi an Fune.to.the amp amount 
85 two hundred — 82 TE a /ia tute are; the Py rol 3 


e g. $I» exempts. 75 line fins 2 

et the requiring the, uſual coaft diſpatches, and | certificates. for 

"di Doops employed. i in this, trade, occaſion. great expence. and 

ih nd operate as an heavy a and ungeceſſary impoſt, without 
FF 
ealy to be "remedied, and from auſhority, I learn has ina 
cat, mea exlure fruſtrated t the wile i intentions of the legillatyre re- 

185 the taking off oF the Yo tics on coal and ſalt exported coaſt- | 


1 
wile 1 'L and, and all Se hy men of 7 
tende ro 11 Wa RIPE; 


ut neirher marle nor lime produces any, good effet upon 
the exbauſted lands of the Filde, which haye undergone: the cen- 
tennial ordeal. Frcs theſe ocxalions the fum- yam dung ſeems 
to be _ Prigey Py, wanted, ta reſtore the, oily part extracted by 


ſuch a continued ſucceſſion of exhauſting Krops. 80 great a 
quantity of1and is ploughed without a proper rotation of green 


crops, for. the tack which ought to be kept, there is no reſource 


7 but from the cattle, as there axe no, towns ſyt- 
S wee afford proper afbſt ſtance, nor yet canals to to bring 
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In th Leiceſter Report it is mentioned, mat ſome perſon had 
burned bones with lime for manure. | In November 1794, the 


r mixed about equal quantities of bones with lime (of the 


latter what is ſold at Liverpool for 40 meaſures, at 8. per mea 


ſure) in different ſtrata, and doſely covered with fine mould, well 
cloſed-with the ſpade. | This heap continued burning about ten 


Jays, after which the whole was mixed together with earth, the 
bones being chiefly reduced into ſmall parts, or if the parts yet 
adhered, flewy aſunder with a ſmart ſtroke. It is imagined that 
the moſt eſſential or oily part of the bone would eſcape with the 


ſmoke” during this proceſs, the ſmoke being great and the ſmell Z 
{tid Not having convenience to bruiſe the bones, this 


FF ˙ "by" way of expetiment upon the hive 


given. 


Bone - duft, or bones ground in a mill, have been uſed with 


ſucceſs by William Mayor , the farmer at Aſhworth-hall, near 
Rochdale. He has two fluted iron rollers placed at the end of a 
corn-mill ſhaft, which grinds them expeditioffly; he applies 


them to his on grounds, and diſpoſes of them to different pur: 


chaſers. Near the ſea good compoſts have ſometimes been 
made of land-lime, earth dung, and ſea weeds, with a ſpecies 


of ſhell- fiſh growing upon the rocks, which is found to be an. 
excellent manure for barley. The ſcrapings from the ſtreets, 
along with aſhes and night ſoil, have by an experienced farmer + 
been-mixed together with lime. in the following proportion : . 
to every twenty tons weight of this black muck (as it is ſome- 
times called) he adds about forty buſhels of lime, which he 


mixes together before the lime runs to mortar (his own expreſ- | 


fion) which deftroys the good effects, and pfevents'a proper in- 


corporation, and which anſwers well upon either dry or wet 
lands, particularly when laid down to either paſtures or mea- 
dows. The drainings from the Farm-yard have beet of late, by 
ſome good farmers, collected into one place; and, if they cannot 
be thrown over the lands any other way, are conveyed in caſks 
c 


perforated with holes. oy 
255 And by George Clayin; Bl Las, jw Pet, 


+ Mr. Henry Harper, Bank Hall Bon — 98 
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The ſeimmings of ſygar under rchnement, when 0 
a rich manure; ſa much ſo, as to take three parts of foi 
mix together. Three loads of earth, and one load of del 


ſkimmings, which conſiſts of Amexican clay and other Ov 
* make four loads of rich and durable manure... 


Experiments on Manures 5 Mr. Henry nue. 
4 The following aca of different kinds of manure 


will ſhew the difference of both quantity and the quality of 


produce on the different kinds of land on my farm, on which I 
manured half an acre of eight yards to the rod with every 


kind of the following manures; and when made into, hay, as 


nearly all alike as poſlible, I 5 one average n rod 


from every lot. 


Tee e n e butchers dung, all mixed to- 
gether, of each about an equal quantity, which lay in that ſtate 
about two months, and then. turned it over, and let it lie eight 
or ten days, and then put it on the land before it bad done fer- 


menting, and ſpread it immediately, This was ſet on in Sep- 


tember 1793-—The produce 3 ſtane 15 pound per Fd, at 
20 pounds to the ſtone, 


Lot the 2d.—Horſe and cow * mixed 5 8 over, 


the ſame as Lot the 1ſt, and ſet and ſpread on the land at the 


fame time.—Produce 3 ſtone 14 pound per rod. | 
Lot the 3d. —Horſe dung, turned over and ſet on the land 
the ſame as Lot the iſt. —Produee 3 ſtone 13 pound 8 ounces 


per rod. 


Lot the 4th. Cow dung, „ land 


the ſame as Lot the aſt—Produce 3 Jong 33 young e 


per rod. 8 
Lot the Sth.— Night ſoil, coal- aſhes, and claping of 
ſtreets, and about 40 meaſures of lime to every ton weight, and 


turned over while the lime was in its floury ſtate, and not 


ſuffered to run to moftar, for then it is of little begefitz' one 
part of this was ſet on in September 1793, the other part the 


middle of March 1794, but no difference in the crop to be 
TC FER ATION Ms 
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Lot | 


97 


* ene iir 137 
Lot the tf. — Night- oil, coal-aſhes, and cleaning of ftreets, 


ſet on the land in the ſame manner and times as Lot the 5th, 


and no difference in the cropping york —Pfoduce 3 ſtone 
2 pounds 8 ounces per rod. 

Lot the 7th.Marle freſh got, 150 mixed with an * 
quantity of horſe” and cow dang, and lay abòut three months 
and then turned over, and lay a month and then turned over 


again and put on the land in fix or eight days and at the ſame 
differetit times as the two laſt lots, but no difference in the 


eropping—Produce 3 ſtone 8 pound 12 ounces per rod. 
Lot the Sth. Water from a reſervoir that all the urine 


from the ſtables, cow - houſes, and all drainings.from the dung- 


hills, farm- yard, hog-ſtyes, and all the waſte water from the 


houſe runs into, and is carried on the land in a watering- | 
cart made on purpoſe that holds four huridred gallons ; and the 


water was put on the land- in April, about 12,000 gallons to 
the acre of 8 yards to the rod, and again in May 12,900 more. 
—Produee 3 ſtone 5 pound pet rod. 

Lot the gth.—BlubVef, the offal of whals-oil, mixed with 
foil, and ſet on the land the 1ſt of April i 794-——Produee 3ſtone 
2 pound'$ ounces per rod. 


Lot the Toth. —S66t, ſowe> bh the land the Wadde of April 


1704. Produce 3 ſtone 1 pound per rod. 


Lot the rith.Plaſter . of Paris (gypſum) ſowed on the land 


in April, the weather then ſhowery and favourable for it. 
en 2 ſtone 2 pound per rod. 


Lot the ##th.—Neo mature at all.—Produce 2 ftohe 4 1 
per rod: ſo mueh for gypſum, that has been made ſuck a- 


count off. 
Lot che 13th —S$oap-alhes or muck, ſet on in March 1794 
—Produce 2 ſtone 10 pound per rod, 


Lot the 1#th.—Lime, ſet on in March; clean bby ſel; A ; 


duce 2 ſtone. 8 pound per rod. 

An improvement by way of experiment upon fs the 1ſt, 
2d, 3d, Ach; and th, water from the reſerboir put on theſe 
lots the beginning of May 1794, at the rate of 12,000 ache 
* 2 . 8 iba per rod. 
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Lat the rſt—Produce 3 151b. per r6d, is 600 ftone per < 4: - 


- Ho . Y acre, at 5H d. per ne —_ 23 15 I 
and butchers þ After.graſs, per gere — 2 0 
ES 7 1517 © 
3 Manure 30 tons, at 3 per j —— 7.10. © 
Palance in favour of the farm —— 22 
8 — — 

Lot the 24.—Prodace 36 14h. yer rod js 2 fleas per . 
Han and cow acre, at 81 d. per ſtone , — 13 11 4 
dung. — — — 32 2 0 
15 13 4 


Manure 30 tons, at 5 f. per ten X 
Balance in favour of the farm — — $ 3 4 


| Let the 3d.—Prodoes 3 K. 23 1b. 8 ox. per rod, is 588 tone 


per acre, at 38 d. per done — 123 
* After-graſs, per acre — — 2 
, SY 15 12 6 
Manure 30 tons, at 3 * per tn — — 710 0 


— 
* 


| Balance in favour of the farm 8 
Lor the 4th,—Produce 3 l. 131b. $ 0x. yer rod, is 588 tome 


pet acre, at 35 d. per ons — 
ce I et, yr ce — 


Manure 30 tons, at $4. her es — — 710 0. 
| Balance in favour of the farm, | — — 8 16 
2 — 


Lot the 1 3. TY per rod is 510 tone per 


| nere, & 54 4. per l. — 13 7 8 
* 25 After-gtaſs, per acre 8 1 220 
of the ſtreeta, a 15 — — 
en | 7 7: 6 
Manure 30 tons, at 43. 66: per ton — 615 0 

— — 


 alance ln favour of the farm _ — $12 38 


Lot the bth—Produce 3 ft. 2 1b, $or. per rod, is FEY 


| Fa ns. on — = 11 9 2 
= -graſs, per acre 2 uin. 
of the ſtreeta. a | i 
| 8 5 
Manure 45 tons, ﬆ 2.5; per ten — — 410 


9 —-—¾ 


Balance in favour of the fm — 8 10 8 
8 ; 5 2 * = 
6 


enen 2 


T 1 d 7th.—Prodyce 3ſt. 3 lb. 1202, a 356 C. 3. d. 
| Marle; horſe ſtone per acze, at 34 d. per tons — 13 13 2 
nod com dung. n —  — 11's 
F ; 2 | 5 — — * — 
. | e 
| Manure 45 tons, at 25. 6d. per ton — 5 12 6 
8 Balance in-favopr of the farm — — 38 1 x 
X_=_ 
Lot the BthomProdece 3 fl. on. r 330 dees pur - 
reſervoir, ( After-graſs, per Se — 15 


13 9 10 
No expence for manure only labour, and that : 
| not ſo much as the other manures, 
| Bulance in favour of the farm — — 3 9 19 
* D r —— 


. | 


Blubber and Acre, at d. per ſtone — 8 7 2 
Lede — — 25 

3 
. , 9 2 3 
Manure, the expence per acre — 3.0 © 
3 


' Lot the tcib,—Ptoduce ,3® . 
Look. ? acre, at 4d. per ftone — — 2 6 0o- 
After-graſs, per acre — — 015.0 


Balance in favour of the farm — — 612 © 
— 


8 1 


L the 23th. —Produce 2 ft. 2 lb. per rod, is 3 . b 84 
After-graſs, per acre — — 0 
| "we | 2 19 0 
+ Myqnure, expence per acre +; — 210 © 
—— —— 
. | Balance in favour of the farm _ — 6 9 © 
? == 
Lot the rath—Produce 24. a lr per rod, 3s 336 fone per 
acre, at 584 d. per tone ch. — 7 14, & 
een 1 — — 2 18 * 
| | "SD 3920 
. Balance in fur A the form — — $29 © , 
; : | 5 — — 
ö ae 
, ey 5 2 


2% AGRICULTURAL' SURVEY —- 
| Lot the Ygth.—Produce |. 10 lb. per rod, / is 460 ſtone per K. 4 


I acre, at 34d. per ſtone — 9234 

g * 8 ; After gtaſs, per acre '  , — 1 10 © 
a 10 13 4 

3 | Manure 16 ton of foap-aſheny at g'+. per ton = 7 4 © 

P " Balance in favour of the farm — 394 


Lot the 14th. produce 2 fl. 8 w. per tod, is ge fine * Bf 
L Lime. .? acre, at 54 d. per ftole — \ — 8 16 o 
Afier-graſs, per acre vt fo  PI0-. 0 


— 


0 ꝶʃ3: p — 5 

| 10 6 © 

1 Manure, 12 ſcore meaſures of lime, at 135 44. 

I, | per meaſure | _ | — , 8 2 © 

oF | Nen Ts | | 

l ; Balance in favour of the frm -—- — 2 6 0 

15 * . 

1% ” Experiments upon Lots the 1ſt, 24, 3d, 4th, and gth.— Pro- | 

{ . duce of all theſe five lots equal, 4 ſt. 8 lb. per rod, is 704 | 

4 ſtone per acre, at 54 d. per ſtone, is = — 16 2 8 . 
[ After-graſs on all the five lots equal. — — — 2 5 © 
_ 3 8 8 | | 3 

it 4 5 8 | 18 7 8 

| Amount of preduce of Lot the it — — — 167 — 
| VL p 2 | Ai — 
| Balance in favour of the reſervoir-water = — 2 10 8 

0 = — CC - 


Now theſe lots are all in one field, which is old meadow 
land- all of one quality, the ſoil 11 inches deep, and a ſtrong. 
loam betwixt ſand and elay with a reddiſh caſt, and is what I 
call fox · land; and under the ſoil i is a black loam ſand ſix inches 

. deep, and then marle of four yards deep, and bottoms on u red 
and. . TD e my nes 85 
This field is not to be conſidered as a poor worn- out field, 
bat has been regularly manured every third year; which if i it was 
worn out and kept poor ig. waͤdld not produce one-third part of 
neither hay nor aſter- graſs, which I daily ſee on ſome adjoin- 
ing land of the fame quality, for which I take one-third part of 
the value of_ Lot the Rs of hay ns n which 
is L. 5. 35. 10d, 


d 


* 


* 4 0 
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Lot the 4th-——The amount of hay and after- Cent | 
graſs, at C. 15. * Bo. per acre for 1-25 %ah K 
three years, is — — 46 14 6 


Diſcount far tre years manure ond: n 0, | 


þ hs { —=—* © T4 TY". 


The amount of hay and ory „ 


Pear, without manure, is C. 5. 35% 10d. 
2 © xx 1 15 Ir 6 


Rune in fayour of manure et! 23 13 0 


NWR l wie tere d min pp 1 qc 
ports the expence of all labour and K N 


expence: but to ſhew the neat balance in. 


favour of manure, ſay, the manure brought - 
to this field on my farm is four ſhillings | 


for every thirty hundred weight — 
Thirty ton twenty load, at 4 5. per load, 
is — — — 4.4 0 I 
To- ſpreading on the land, allow- 
ance, &c, — — 0 7 6 ; 
a — — 4 7 6 


Clear balance to the farm for three years e 
in favour of manure, for one acre /. 19 5 6 


I approve moſt of the manure the five firſt lots are mangred 
with, although it comes higher; they require the leaſt labour, 


which moſtly pays the beſt in the end, although it appears 


that ſome of the other lots afford more clear profit ; but the 


moſt profit comes from that manure that tines its en, 


the longeſt in the land. ofa ini 
W clo ee eee wa- 


ter from the reſervoir, which is no coſt but labour, and that 
not ſo much as any other kind af manure; but it will not an- 
ſwer gut on in hot dry weather, for it burns up all before it, 


TE — . 4 . — 
* * 4 2 I — - —_ — CAR ind s = 1 * 

— — 22 — — — — — — — a a - 

— ”s - a - — * — o 
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„ AGRICULTURAL/ Sr 
except it rau be kept enflntiy 8 of which the ſupply 
is moſtly ſcarce at that tine. 

Lots the gth and ꝛoch.— Blubber and ee 
on land for meadowing upon any condition, for the hay is bad; 
and; by a conſtant uſe of them, they exhauſt the land, ſo that 
it won't produce any thing at al . 

for juſt the crop, with little or no aſter- gras. 

Soot is good for wheat, and oher ring corn, if its bn 
in ſhowery weather. 

Lot the c1th.—Gyplum is Gao wks on my farm; neither or 
corn nor graſs. - 

Lots the 1 3th and math Abe allies und M 4 not 
anſwer on my farm; they keep me too long out of the profit. 
What they might do in time, I have not experienced; but I 
2 6k; 6 ah ies 
nure is not exhauſting to the lan. 

The water from the reſervoir paid not amiſs, which was fe 
k on the five firſt lots; which was an equal improvement of 
21 10s. 8 d. per acre; and if the extra labour was to be 
it would be a diſcount of fifteen ſhillings, which 
would reduce it to 1/. 15 f. $4. clear profit per acte. 
: Now, to try the quality of all the lots, I put a ſmall hand- 
ful from every lot in a dry clean place, where there was little 
no graſs, and they were laid promiſcuouſly down, and re- 
gularly marked and numbered, to avoid” miſtake.” And I had 
for the experiment ſix horſes" up in the ſtable, all well fed 
with clover freſh cut: and I turned one out, and let him go 
of himſelf amongſt the lots promiſcuouſſy, and when he got 
2moneft them, ſome he ſmeiled at, and others he taſted (there 
were 19 different lots); the firſt lot that he ſettled at was Ne 8, 
and he eat it all clean up; and he then ſauntered about us before, 
and got to lot the 5th; and eat it all clean up; and then faun- 


* tered as before, and got to lot the 7th, and eat it all clean up; 


he then ſauntered as Before he had done, and ſmelled, and taſted, 
and went off from amongſt them. . I chen put him up; and turn- 
cd another out, which did exactly in the ſame manner as che firſt 
had done. —— NM. B. And he then fixed upon the ſame lots as the 


fri horſe had done, which were immediately taken away with 
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ate; ſo as not to Gen het e 
of the lots were always replaced/withithe-ſame kind of thay ; 


for the next horſe that came out always fixed on the ſame los 
as the laſt had eaten up, after being replaced. And he chen 
fixed upon lot B, as the-firft horſe had done, and eat it all elearr 


upz and then upon another of the ſame; and continued till he 
dad eaten four out of the five, and then went off from amongſt 
wem. I then put him up, and turned another out, and he did 
s the others had done, and fixed upon the firſt lot, Ne 8, and 

eat it all clean up ;. and then to lota the thind and fourth, which 
be eat all ap, and then ſauntered off. I then put him up, and 
turned another out, which did exactly the fame as the others 
had done, and fixed upon lot the ad, and eat it up; and then 
he fixed upon lot the I Ith, and eat it up; and then he fixed 
upon lot the 6th, and cat it upz and he then went off. And L 
put him up, and turned another out, which did exactly the 


fame as the others had done; and he fixed upon the laſt expe- 5 


rimental lot, and eat it all up; and then to lot the 1 3th, and 


eat. it all up; and chen to lot the 14th, and eat it all up; and he 


then went off. And I put him up, and then turned the laſt 
horſe out, which did exaQtly the ſame as the others had done, 
and juſt taſted of lot the 12th; but the gth and'10th Jots:ſtill 
remained, and never a horſe out of the number of ſu taſted of 


together, and they made to where the lots had been, and 
eat up the remains of lot the 1 ath; but they all went off and 
left the gth and 20th lots unnoticed, © | \ 


And I ſtill let Wem remain in their places till the cows came : 
up in the evening, and never a cow, out of thirty, taſted of 


them-(gth and 10th lots) ; they ſmelled, and even bellowed 
and roared, a and Jung it about with 
their horns. 05 

Now til nv ito narary render; Sedgn-thri blenk 


which of the lots were of the beſt quality, and the moſt nu-. 


tritive; for myſelf, I prefer thoſe that were eaten the firſt. 
"The before-mentioned ſtatements fully prove the profits 


viſug from Lap 8 lie 2 


Pr 
; % 7 ö 


| them, only ſmelled at them. And I then turned them all out 


Ae — 
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1 AGRICULTURAL/ SURVEY 
ploduce whiy eee eee 
land to be equal as good in quality. 

But the difference of improving good land, a Wan 


_—— quality, differs from five per cent. to à hundred per cent. 


in its return of produce; but there is little or no land but what 
will anſwer in ſome degree of profit towards the encourage- 
ment of improving, except ſome barren mountains, and low 
bogey land, that lies ſo low that there is no fall fot draining 
to be come at; but the naked eye is often deceived, whence. 
I ſhould recommend a level, for this kind of land 3 
ſwers the beſt if it can be laid dry- | a 

| There is a great difference in different; Wan owes 
anſwering in different diſtriats;- and there are ſeveral in this 
diſtri that have not been brought to trial, ſuch as burntmarle, 
. I have an expefiment of it now on trial, which, as a top 
manure, by hand, n to anſwer w_ expectation for . - 
graſs land. + - 

The mode I prepare it is, to get the marle quite freſh-out of 
the pit, not-to take any that has been expoſed to the weather, 


and burn it in a brick oven; and when burnt through, draw 


it out, and pound it into duſt, which is done with little la- 
bour; and then ſow it on the land quite dry, at the rate of 
about 15 meaſures to the ſtatute acre; and the expence of fire, 


and all trouble attending it, is eight pence per meaſure. 
But this is a new experiment with me, and I have, only 


tried it this latter end of the year 1794; I mean to proceed 


with it for freſh experiments for different crops of both corn 
and graſs this next year 1795; and as ſoon as I have proved 
its qualities, I mean to explain them to the public. | 

I manured the ſame quantity of lots of land that had lain 
two years, for a third crop of hay, with the fame kinds of 
manure as the firſt mentioned lots were manured with, and with 
the ſame experiments in regard to the- quality, which nearly 
anſwered every deſcription of the before · mentioned lots, only 
ſeventy ſtone leſs in quantity per acre, of eight yards to the rod. 

The mode of burning marle above alluded to, and the uſing 
it when burnt as a top dreſſing, is PIR 1 
to the attention of the Norfolk — N 


coat 


* 
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N tha of Weit s been Kronn to kin 12 5 Th 
0 


ſurveyor has tried their effects this year bs not With t 
but ſome effecl. The beſt cure, without ooh is draining 


the land. Take away the e aud the 1 0 pere. _ 


. Dwrarzs mee 

Dr. Orneicd of 8 made he: e trial, which 
he thus relates * 

« With linſeed flour (it is linſeed ground to powder) this 
I firewed on meadow ground, but fo lately that I cannot per- 
ceive any evident difference in m crop of graſs, bur, per- 
haps it may anſwer in the fog; it appears to do well to corh, 
and to paſture ground, and 1 find the cattle extremely fond to 
eat where it has been, but fear the expence of it will prevent 
it being of any ſervice to the ſociety, as i it coſt me F. 1. rs. for 
every ct. I uſed, 1 have alſo deen trying the blue and white 
ſoap manure, which anſwers well to corn, but * better chan 
aſhes with neceſſary manurfe. 


1 F* TY 


* * 1 


«'T have been uſing lime im a variety of Ee bath z next : 
the ſoil upon black manure, and mixed e with ou | 


_ laid up together,” | 


A 6 
1 


= SEASON OF FAYING 0 bung, 


Much-has been frequently hid un the beſt ſeaſon of laying 
dung upon the .lands—the ſurveyor has been favoured with the 
following obſervations on oY ſubject, by eee 
farmer *. 

« If con-dupg, the frſhes the beter provided it be the pros 
per ſeaſon for putting it upon the land; which is, if meadow, 
from the time of getting the hay ipod inp 
October. For, if the a dews Tin & :dung le 
expoſed all che winter ta rain, ſnow, froſts, an I the *1 2 


* «4 
TIE 8 


hd the e Huy Sven T * 
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2 AGM CULTURAL SURVEY : 

of ſeaſons, which exhauſt the ſtrength, ſo as to deſtroy. much 

of its good qualities: if it cannot be accompliſhed in autumn, 

then the enſuing ſpring; and-if the ſeaſon ſhouſd po ſuits the 

"ſtrength of the manure will be reaped the enſuing crop. lle 

| recommends turning over the dung previous to its being put 

upon the land, and to lie till it begins to ferment; then to 

| carry it upon the land, and even ſpread it before the heat be 

= gone off, and by which the dung takes to the land the better, 
C He prefers mixing cow-dung, horſe-dung, butchers-dung, and 
night -ſoih together, in preference to each ſeparate ; and this 
nenn hny ng 


ee e 


. A coop crop of grain and weeds cannot exiſt together; 
. therefore, in order to ſecure the former, if the latter abound, 
4 they muſt either be eradicated, or the crop greatly injured. 
1 Wy Except in the potatoe culture, and what little has been done in 
| 4 | hoeing turnips, hand weeding is in general alone practiſed. 
Fallows are introduced to kill weeds, where the lands are foul 
| dy ill management. When lands have been full of couch 
1 graſs, a crop_of hemp upon ſuch lands, if well, dunged, has 
q proved an effectual remedy . But at preſent, there is very 
little of either hemp or flax ſown in the county. © 
| There are many flovens, who too much negle&t clearing their 
l foul crops; and many are as remarkable for their great attention, 
and employ both women and children to hand-weed the corn, 
when about ſix inches high. Many paſtures and meadows are 
carefully. overlooked that no dock, &c. eg n 
W 5 


ä 52 —— le aa 


2. TEES Lands is much neglected in this 28 | well 
as moſt other counties in England, but more particularly 
. wy fer 
have the greateſt abundande of water, 


* This communicated by an cid and experienced farmer, is 


Trials of throwing water over the lands, have been made in 


different parts of the county and+it appears, that wherever the 


attempt has proved highly beneficial to the grounds over which 
the — 


eee + 4 


. f{ffciently proved; Id = 
pariety uf wee, upon different ſoils, it is a matter of aſtoniſh / 


ment, that ſo rich a ſource of improyement has been hitherto 


neglected, eee , HS Pr ee, 
ing the advantage, 
The i ef wn in this ten b fob 


ficjently known +; like many other bleſſings of life, being, ven 


very liberally - beſtowed, the leſs valued. Streams of water, 


proved a ſource of wealth to individuals beyond conception, 
What was probably conſidered a nuiſance, has proved, in many 
inſtances, of more real value than the fee · ſumple of the whole 
manor, 'through the een Rr Gr FR eee by 
turning machinery, &c. 

The many rivers, eiyuletsy and-rills, flowing throigh the 
mountainous part of the county, affer their rich ſtreams to me- 


liorate the lands through which they deſcend. | Many thouſand 


res might per- of their feriliking — 


* See, ee TEND Meadows, by Me, Boſwell and Me 
Davis's excellent account of Wilts. - 


Nr of ſenſes, as it ſhould 
(e's rom the flowing fas the Fame — been in poſleffion of 
the ſame family for three generations ; the preſent Le had enjoyed 
it about fifteen years ; and Ml this while, whthout ES Op. of water 


for any purpoſe whatever, but what was carried at great pains for a 


ſiderable di from a nt the hen, a A 
lution was however — gon np a 72. fink; 
; the whole 


well about two yards diſtance from the ki 
was completed for the ſum of ſeven ſhillings and fixpence. - For this 
— — 8 no ſmall porti 


tit 1 


f 


(quently in ſuch diſtreſs as to 2s nin, the fame war 
houſe z and yet, in ſummer ſeaſons, this country is diſtreſſed for 


- 


want of water, and that to a degree, as to require driving the cattle the - 


* 
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which for ages haye paſſed unnoticed, have within a'few-years 
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142 AGRI CULTURAL SURVEY 
able expence; lands too, at preſent poor, batren, and un- 
productive, at a diſtance from other manures, might be ren» 
dered competent to maintain an increaſed number of valuable 
animals, by which the quantity of yard-dung would be increaſ. 
ed, and applied, in much mare abundant portions; to thoſe lands 
which are beyond the falutary effects of the overflowing waters. 
: ''Thepreſent ſyſtem of converting the arable into meadow and 
| paſture grounds, to which the water, with peculiar propriety, 
may be applied, is a ſtrong argument in favour of irrigation. - 
The following neat practice may be worthy of record, as 
the thought of an ingenious man, game-keeper to R. W. 
- Bootle, Efq. Latham; for Which he was honoured with a 
ſilver cup, by the Agricultural Society of Mancheſter, From 
the ditches aboye his houſe, he collects the water, and brings it 
paſt his buildings, from which his lands have a regular deſcent. 
This water carries along with it all the drainings from the 
farm-yard, which is thrown upon the lands according to the 
uſual cuſtom of irrigating: ut he has ſun a teſervoir, the 
ſides of which are ſecured with pounded clay: in this reſervoir 
he preſerves his water, ſometimes: till a dry ſeaſon; then 
throws it upon the land, when the earth wants;moiſture. He 
puts marle into the enen 8 
n ſer vice. 

William Fitrherbert Broekholes, Eſa, of Clavghton near 
Garſtang, has made a moſt maſterly improvement upon 3 large 
moraſs, by means of draining and irrigating it is a good exam- 
ple, and deſerves the attention of the farmers in the vicinity : alſo 
CY N Jones, . 
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T HE ne Jotig-hbriied cattle are known 1 over 
the kingdom, and found in almoſt every part of the county; 
the prime ſtock of which is bred in the Filde, whither the pur 
chaſers from different parts of the kingdom have nfually re- 
ſorted; but applications have not of lite been {6 frequent as 
formerly +. The breed having been almoſt entirrhy negletieds 


* The following. obſervations merit to be preſerved. 

To trace the 'ofigin of the breed of cattle now prevailing 777 3 
caſhire, would p y, at this time, he a difficult taſk, vs 
were famous over the whole kingdem, is evident from bein g.ſo freq 
noticed, and in ſuch eſtimation as to be — 22 — SE nr 5d 
kingdom. In ſueh repute were they, An h uperior: quality, that 
that great judge in cattle, Mr. Bakewell, bought proper to make them the 
ſource from which he has, by. crofling,. &c. made ſuch improvement. But 
25 the breed has been under a progreſſive date of melioration in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, it ſeems to have been in an equal ſtate of retrogradation i in Lancaſhire, 
as if over-awed by competinon, has filently yielded to a conqueror. 
It is not long ſince, however, that a celebrated traveller made the fol. 
lowing obſervations in his tour through Lancaſhire. | 

« Breakfaſted at Garſtang, a ſmail town remarkable for the fine ET 
produced in its neighborhood. A gentleman has refuſed thirty gui 
for a three old cow; a 
and bulls for one bundred; and has killed an ox weig hing twenty ene 
{core per quarter, exclaſive of hide, entrails, & . Bulls alſo have be# let 
out at the rate of thirty guineas the ſeaſon; o that well might) Bar- 
naby (a) celebrate the cattle x this ** notwithſianding the mis fortune 
he met with i in one of its 


Ve Gartings en hath > If OI, noe 
2 armenta fonte as. 
em Garſtang, ubi male s | p. 
Intrans fi forum deſtiale, _ e * iin 15 il 1 
Forte vacillando vico 1 


Hur & illuc cum amico, 
In juvencz dorſum ruj © 
- a »Guiue-comd — 
(el Better known by the name of Druaken Barnaby | who I the 
beginaing of th the . Ar WT FIN 0 2 es rte 
\ 8 Tour in Seolland is 1 


' + Alexander Bader 1 e young bei- 
ers at the dee price 50 l. per head e 
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the pail is become the material object; and as i it is an eſtabliſhed 
fact, that animals calculated for ſpeedy: fattening are ſeldom 
if ever prime milkers, good pointy of ſhape and make are leſs 
attended to than the milk vein, 

Some years ago; the Lancaſhire breeders ſuffered thoſe of 
the more ſouthern counties, as Leiceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, 
&c. to pick and purchaſe their beſt ſtock. Thus the nor- 


| thern breeders leſſened the value of their own temainder: and 


the others made improvements upon that which they bad ob- 


| tained from them on the new principles laid down by Mr. 


Bakewell, and adopted by Mr. Fowler of Oxfordſhire, and 
others. Nothing valuable is now. brought ſouthwardly, out 
2 more northern counties, ow ren for, breeding 


Amongſt the cow-keepets all Alete ate found; "they 
change fo frequently, that when a cow, likely to be uſeful, and 
at the point of dropping calf, is brought to the market, they 
purchaſe it, without paying much en ner to the ſpecies 
or country, 
| Thomas Eccleſton, Ela, of Scartbrick-hall r 
upon his farm the Suffolk polls; and he remarks, they ſtand 
the climate, although they have a thin ſkin and fine coat; and 
they have, upon proof, been found to anſwer ſo well in milking, 
that frequent applications have been made by the 1 
neighbours to purchaſe them 8. 

Mr. Wakefield of Brook farm, n and Mr. 
George Green of Aughton, have hitherto preferred the 
Holder erneſs. But the long horn of the true Lancaſhire breed 


is the: prevailing ſtock of the county, and ſeem in general well 


adapted to the ſoil ; doing lefs damage to'the clay lands, than 
the he: wy Holderneſs ; and being much eſteemed by the feeder 
and but cher for their carcaſe.. © © *. 

Mr. Orme of Derbyſhire, tried nine Holderneſs cows 
againſt nine Derbyſhire cos of the improved ſort; the former 
gave th e greateſt quantity of milk, but that of the latter, was 
conſider. ly more productive of butter and cheeſe. By che im- 


Theſe i ſtock ſeem well od for th png being 
ger up. the leber tan . et- — 2 
prov 


! 
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ſhire breeders and others call the old-faſhioned fort, - before 
delicacy..of-fleſh, and the fegding propertes, were ſo much 
attended to. This ſort of cow is generally the home · bret 
ſtock ef Derbyſhire. - The milch-cows brought by the dealers 
to Derby market throughout the ſpring in great numbers, 
are chiefly. of che Yorkſhite kind, fem dhe od f 
Rotheram. Theſe the farmer croſſos with a-Derbyfhire bull 
of the above mixed breed Shortly there will be few bulls in 
the ſouthern. parts of Derbyſhire, without mach ef the Bake- 
well, or, which is dhe ſame thing, the Fowler ſort in them. 


More. etvintion. in tequifits'in Lantultite, in e Cale „ 
good bulls, than has hitherto been paid by the breeder towards 


the improvement of his ſtock. Mr. Bakewell has fully con- 
vinced- the world, een n. 
tion on this ſuhject v. = 928 

Of the importane of am farming, o doade can be er 
tertained, _ ISR IVR 
Ne rs a chap ͤ HH As hgh 
be raiſed nearly upon the ſpot where it is conſumed, and freſh- 
butter does not improve by carriage. Milk is the cheapeſt 
food, and probably the” healthieſt; that can at this day be 
purchaſed. It is no wonder then that the demand for this 
article ſhould be great in this populous country, _; near 


the great toyns on the north-eaſt part. Hare 
There ig in ch. e nds Jo hi Fovney, uh alſo of 
excellent quality; in many teſpects equal to the Cheſhire, in 
ſome ſuperior. The cheeſe made in the vicinity of Leigh, 
Newborough, &c. for its mildneſs and rich ' flavour, always 
bears an advanced price at market F; and it is fornewhat re- 
——__ that the very beſt dairy (as is uſyally © reckoned) i is 

the very worſt land -the Wil not being above two. or three 
maar ap By USC PE 

u KN Met MBS Bile Su BR nos 

a are kepts I will lay he 1 ee 


About 105. rk Fn int - u N 7 "7 
on, Phe had in Welk lief 23, raph 


proved Derbyſhire. cow is meane-ſach 3 | 
from, Lancaſhire, Warwickſhire, co. and whit the Leiceftey- 


bock for tht Vie, 2 | 
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fuſes to purchaſe without, but ſupplies the arnotto at his own 
expence, which, inſtead of adding the leaſt benefit, is known to 


| this material difference, 54 


/ 
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the Lancaſhire cheeſe. is free from that mints Gedotiting 


matter, which, through the artifice of factors, or the folly of the 
canſymers, particularly thoſe of the metropolis, is, contrary 
to the inclination and better judgment of the Cheſhiry dairy- 
women, infuſed into the milk. Nay, the fadtor not only re- 


ac de gran e ee r wag 106 dips 
fatuating folly of faſhioorn. 
Many of the Lancaſhire people, e other 


counties, are in the habit of colouring their cheeſes, and this 


is a very growing evil; for this purpoſe they uſe foreign ar- 
notto, but the Cheſhire people uſe Engliſh arnotto, which 


is often made of ſoap r nun 
of a pernicious quality. | 


Dalton, belonging to Richard Wilbraham Bootle; Elz. & 
ee in Lancaſhire for cheeſe, and is undoubtedly the 
richeſt tract of land in the county; for, beſides being rieh fox 


land, there are infinite beds of ſtone, fag, e k . 
N Na here eee u. il 
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| «Tap WP Bi Leigh Checſes; with 
ſome Obſervations on the Quality of the Cheeſe, 
8 the Nature of the Lee e e bee 


A Tos * 


0 Tae the method of making ee en un- 
derſtood, and is nearly the fame all England over; but as the 
cheeſes of different countries differ ſo much in quality, it may 
be well to enquire from. what, this difference ariſes, whether 
from the method of making it, or from the nature of the land 
on which it is made; and-i hath eee ee e 
The ee ter de of en 

meals 


| 

| 

; 2 9 \LANCASHI BE 42A wy 2 'þ 
| [the.nightt's milk and the morning's, fometiines | 

© the night's wilt i. kind end parr of the cream taken from: 73 5 1 
the cheeſe, but this not every whereb for the beſt dairies put _- , wu 
all in; in the morning whers the cheeſe is to be made, the —_ 
night's. milk is to be heated till it is juſt as warm as from the 108 
cow, and then mixed with the new milk as ſoon as it is | 
milked 3 into this is put à ſmall quantity of rennet juſt ſuf- 
ficient to come the curd;-and/no: more; ſor on this juſt pro- 
portioning of rennet and milk, they tell me, the mildneſb of 
the cheeſe. greatly depends. The rennet is made from tlie 
ſtomach · bag of a calf, ſalted and dried, which they eall a bag- 
ſein; a piece of this, no bigger than a much- worn ſixpende, 
is put into a tea · cup- full of water, with a little ſalt, about 
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twelve hours before it is wanted, and this is ſufficient for 18 | 
gallons of milk, which it will come in about an hour and a +118 
half, if che bag-ſkin be good ; then the curd is broke down, 118 
and, when ſeparated from the whey, is put into a cheeſe-vat, 11 
and preſſed. very dry, and after that broken very ſmall, by _ | WH 
ſqueezing it with the hands; the new curd uſed is mixed with \ 1 ju | 
about half its quantity of . yeſterday's, and which bas been 100 
kept for that purpoſe; and a part of this new curd is put by 1 
for to-morrow, if it can be ſpared i; if not, all to:morrow's is 4/308 
put by to mix with new, äs convenience ſuits; for the beſt” — = 
cheeſe is always made with part old curds. Some mix the old —_ 
and the new together, after both have been worked very ſmall: pe * 5 
others put the old curds in the middle of che cheeſe: either of Wl 
which ways will do very well, as I have often-noticed. When 5 


the curds have been thus mixed, and well preſſed and clofE⁵u 
with the hands in a cheeſe-vat, till they become one ſolid | 
lump, it is put into a preſs for four or five: hours; then taken 
out of the cheeſe · vat and turned, by means of a cloth put into 
the cheeſe-vat for. this purpoſe, and again put into the pre, 
where it ſtands till night; then taken out, well falted, ang put 
into the preſs agam till morning, when it is taken out, and laid 
upon a flag, or board, till the Galt is quite melted, which will be 
in a day or two; then it is wiped, put into a dry room upon a. 
turning board, turned every day, till it becomes dry enough for | 
n. * uſual thickneſs of the 8 dry, iu 
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for the winter, which is — WR beginning of No- 
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nat more than three inches, ſo thut in five or-fix months it is" 
hard enough te carry to market 3. and a great deal of it at this 
age is ſent. to Landon, by perſons. who are commiſſoned to 
purchaſe: it fremcthe farmers. At a year old J dnl it is-in its 
greateſt perfeRion, for if it. ia kept longer it grows too dry; 
and for this reaſon it is always ſold off as ſoon a8 poſſible it 
can be carried without damaging. ' The cheeſe is mild; and 
when toaſted it keeps all its butter within it, which makes it 


eat ſoſt and rich This property of its mixing together when 


hot, is ſaid to be owing to its being put together co when 
made, for this makes the curd: mild and tender, and likewiſe 
the cheeſe, ſo that its more folid particles, when heated, are eaſily = 


ſeparated and the whole ſo looſed and broken, that rom is made 
far the butter, which adheres to the ſmall partieles of cheeſe, and 


forms one pulpous canſiſtence. Not fo when the eheeſe is over- 
heated i in makg; for then more of the butter runs out, and the 
curd is faſter baund together than before; and when toaſting, 
the parts. are looſened, the butter is un out, and the remainder 
of the cheeſe is left hard and dry. The land round Leigh is 
chiefly barren, being ebb of ſoil and clay under, which makes 
it cold and wet. A few years ſince ſome of the farmers, en- 
couraged by the high price of corn, marled and ploughed their 
farms, which had been grazed time immemorial; the conſe- 
quence was, the plough ſoon wore them out, and left them 
poorer than ever. The graſs that came was coarſe and dry, and 
the cheeſe made off theſe ploughed farms of an inferior quality, 
which had like to have brought the whole into difrepute. 
But ſince the plough was laid by, the paſtures have come 
about, and the cheeſe made upon them begins to fetch as 
much at market as the others do. Of cheeſe, the quantity 


made from a cow. is about 360 lb. fit for the market; beſides 


a. ſmall. quantity made before and after the proper cheeſing 
time, which begins when the cows go to graſs, which is ge- 
nerally the old May- day, and ends when they are taken up 


en 
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The. cows: kept in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, aki, 


within the compaſs of ſix miles, are, after ſupplying the family, 


principally for the purpoſe of furniſhing the Liverpool market 
with milk * and butter f. There is milk, it is true, brought 


to town{ from a conſiderable greater diſtance 10 miles) but 
the general diſtance ſeems no more than what is above ſtated. _ 
In the town of Liverpool alone, there are a conſiderable num 


ber of cows kept, to the amount of 5 or 600. A fingle field, 


for an outlet in the day- time, is procured at a very advanced, 
rate; but the principal food is hay, and grains from the 
breweries —?n the town of Mancheſter, at the preſent junc- 
ture, there are not more than fix cows kept within the pre- 
cincts of the town, ſot the ſupply of its inhabitants. There 
comes a quantity every da by the Duke's canal. 5 | 

Thoſe who are ppoted, to follow the beſt ſyſtem "i ma- 
nagement, with a proper capital, ſeldom keep the ſame cow 
more than one calf, except ſome particular favourite. They 
are purchaſed at the time of calving, and the calf is immedi- 
ately ſold to feeders for the market, and who keep cows. for 
that purpoſc, and diſpoſe of their milk, and procure: a livelihood 
that way. The cows, when they fail of yielding a certain 
quantity of milk 1 6 quarts: per day) as if in proper 


0 Abd are 'that do wot carry their milk to market, but. 


diſpoſe of it at home, 
+ Butter- milk is an article of food throughout the greateſt part of 'this- 


county. When made into-porridge, and thickened with a — oatmeal, - 


and ſweetened with treacle, it becomes ah agreeable, nouriſhing, . whole- 


- ſome, and cheap food : the ſweet, m xed with the acid of the milk, makes 


it very pleaſant; mixed with water it is rendered a good beverage at meals, 


cool, reffeſhing, and quenching 1 in ſummer. - It is ſometimes mixed with 


butter, and thus uſed to potatoes. 
t The conveyance of milk has of late years bern i „ * 


carts, inſtead” of the backs of horſes, as formerly. One horſe-can convey 
a greater quantity in a cart, with more eaſe, than on his back; beſides 


ꝛffording more comfortable accommodations to the good woman, * alio 
can carry along with her milk ſome little garden- 5 

ſeuſon of the year; and there are but few milk-carriers that do not take a 
i: greens, &c. from their gardens,” which they can diſpoſe of amongſt 


their cuiromers, whilſt they. are ſelling off their milk. Of late theſe mitk- . 


carts have bern covered with painted canvas upon hoo afordin 8 . 
| good E eee =. me 8 2 
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% AGRICULTURAL SURVEY, | 
condition, diſpoſed of to the butcher ; and, if properly kept, 
ts advantage, i. e. for more than the firſt coſt. Mr, Mayo, 
who has a milk farm upon the eſtate of T. Butterworth Bay- 
ley, Eſq. of Hope, n*ar Mancheſter, informed us, that he ge- 
nerally ſold his ſtock off to the - butcher, at an advance of two 

guineas more than the original purchaſe s. Hut his landlord 
has furniſhed him with the greateſt  conveniencies, and the 
completeſt farm-yard obſerved in this ſurvey +, from which he 

has profited, and merits praiſe for his great induſtry and excel - 
lent ſyſtem, which is to feed them with the choiceſt hay, and 
opening food in winter; tempting, their appetites, by offering 
his cows only finall quantities at once, but this is frequently 
repeated; and during the ſeaſon they are upon graſs, they eat 
corn, ground or bruiſed in a mill, of ſuch different kinds as 
can beſt be purchaſed; a very ſmall portion of time is employ- 
ed in grazing, for being well ſupplied in the ſtalls, and from 
the luxuriant rich graſs in the fields, they lie at their eaſe and 
ruminate. Mayo generally keeps his cows about 18 months, 
and contrives to ſell off in the ſpring, when beef is at the 


WES os wg 
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2 « T do not underſtand the mode of Mayo's cow-keeping; to keep bir 
cows only one note of milking; and generally to keep them 18 months ; 
which way he keeps them to profit is a myſtery to me that I cannot find 
- out, and ſelling them at two 3 head more than the firſt coſt. 
4 The general mode with me, and the cowkrepers in and about Liver- 
pool, when they are kept only one milking note, is from fix to nine 
months at the longeſt, for that is as long as apy cow can pay at one note, 
except a prime cow that may be kept for ſeveral calves, or as long as ſhe 
does well. Cows, that only milk one vote apd calve, from July to No- 
vember and December, are moſtly turned off in the ſpring following, 
when beef begins to be more Tcarce, and 10 fell at the deareſt ; by which 
means the paſture is-eaſed at the beginning, when milk is the molt plenti- 
ful, and coming in great plenty out of the country at a far diſtance. 
Some cows that are turned of, when beef is felling. t deareſt; and with 
additional keep, may ſell for more by two or ſometimes three guineas than 
the firſt coſt 5 and as that additional keep is ſeldom, or never accounted 
tor, it always appears as if it was ſo much clear profit] but without ihe 
debtor and creditor account be clearly ſhewn, it is not fairly explained o 
the public. I generally ſee groſs amounts given of. prime cows, but never 
the amount of an unproving cow, of which there are more than prime 
cows, particulaily for milking.” —Mr, Harper. G 


33% 


* 9 FU 


+ Among other conveniencies, a ſtream of fine water rung throu } the 
yard ; and 1 opening a cock, he can throw a ſtræam through the 4 ry 
to walk away the dung, &c. left after emptying, and this water 18 obtained f 
by draining the higher lying landes. 
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the, loſs of two guineas/per head. A cow at dropping calf, is pi 
generally worth, ceteris paribus, two guineas morè to the cow- 44 
2 Wer would de to the butcher. —if dr can be ſold 15 
% 1. 1 
111118 


| butter k dne yelloyp 
viewed e t curi { ty 
. The cats . 0 0 
10" re Se 4 years old, calculated to weigh x 
ve hundred. Þhe \colour, fo bght red, 6 good deal of 
white, of thy hire ery 
uſually 1 about 
before; beß ae, ; 
with grains ff = Falded bran; the quantity of | 
milk wy 5 at pte 2 quarts ; a ſpecimen of 1 
the ran, 275 tried by Dieas's lac 9 : Hi 
Was 98 Ader ſtapding 30 houfs, and de, i 
5 no ſuperior »righnefs. in 5 
nilk, Mzepre the gr quantity of butter ariſ=s Hom the Y 1 
9 an n of milk yieeh.s SÞuz this is her prime. Teafon, + | 1 
in in e dur not it is laid ind * th 
general ac ie e Höck. Ok 1 
It 0 af Sniffing that notwithſtanding the progeni- | # 
tors off ft pPoleged, * ſucceſſors ſtill inherit, the | '\ 
— 55 the—ptopar: | | 1 
never yet been thoug tf to Pöpagate from full blood; for, 6 
belies dus Nees to milk, When that en by. got. as of, i 
there is a general diſpoſition ta fatten. 2 3 
* Liverpool e docs not aim at E butterz | "i 
, 9. his 5 
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ſorge, who regularly change their cows, do this frequeritly at 1 


ut 1 0 
by itſelf, and ch 2 
0 Which was x6 Þ utter 


283 AGRICULTURAL \SURVEY | 
mis ſyſtern is, to ſell milk and cream; but in the ſummer ſea- 


. 


ſon, when milk flows into the town from rA a 
market ſufficient. to take off the whole may not always be 
found, and then he is under the neceſfity of citing it, and 
making butter, or diſpoſing of it in cheeſe, or ſome other way; 
but the conſumption of milk and cream is ufiiverſaly and to 
theſe two articles his gremeſt attention is directed. 
A good cow ſhould give daily 12 quarts,” and the price of 
cream is generally 14d. per quartz new milk 22. per quart, 
and inferior milk 1 4. per quart V. A cow ſtands the keeper 
in about 1 5. per day, for food, atttention, &, o that with 
contingencies, and loſſes that frequently happen to the ſtock, 
there is but barely a living profit 4 left to a huſineſs, which 
requires much * ny 5 l in _ and 
*— 8 


Vi. Henry Harper $ 8 the dy n 
and produce of a co per ant average out of a ſtock 

of twenty iu e So, keptrupon che Bun Hall eſtate. 

4 ne ales of produce, andexpence of Keep, according 
>a ere eee articles mentioned, 
1794 | . Vs , 1 43'S vo.” "AX 1 8 . * "708 


res? R - 
Average butter of one cow for "7 * 
weeks is 4 lb. per weeks 8 . 3% "SM 
of butter, at 311 d. per Ib. 9 10 es 
* Milkofal kinds, 52 wha — 2. 4 94 
Fes te, 4s, 7p 28 . 1555 
Cartage ſaved, by the dung on the _ 
* - - i 7 * g 0 7 


; Dearer at Mancheſter market a trifle; probably the quality may be 
| ſuperior. 


4+ In calculations e too f. y find that no allowancs i is made for 
contingencies, or falling off of quantity, Twelve: quarts fer day i is the 

ime milking quantity; and though ſome cows may have given 7M at 
the firſt, theſe kind of ſtock more rapidly fall off in prove”; whilſt, * 
the fame time, the quality was of leſs value, in in proper ths exe 
* N 


Expencos 


Rae of arof for the fummer = 

Hay, 160 ſtone, at g; 44. —— 
® Provender, 36 woeks, at 3+. 64 - 
| Aſter· graſs or eddiſu E466 104 
Loſs in gaze 5 per cent. 9 pou head 
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The average milk of Mr. Harper's bock is ſeven quarts of 
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freſh calved eighteen, twenty-four, or even thirty quarts, of 
milk in a dayz but this ſuperabundanee is but of ſhort du- 
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6% 43 441 | | 
i Average Pre- af — n the Liverpo market from the 
ſame, for the n mow yon; and 1798: + | 
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Tue ſyſtem at Mancheſter's is . the ſame as at Liver- 
pool, (ſee the preceding note upon Mayo s good management). 
It does not, however, appear, that ſo many cows are kept within 
that town, it being ſupplied by a whole circle of ſurrounding 
country; whereas Liverpool has only half the quantity of land, 
from its maritime ſituation. The price of labour too, about 
| Mancheſter, is ſuch, that the milk paſſes through the hands of 
retailers, who buy it wholeſale from the farmers,—who carry it 
generally upon horſes, and whoſe ſervant, upon diſcharging 
his load, can immediately return and become uſeful at home. 

There have been lately introduced milk ciſterns, formed 
out of a black cloſe-grained ſtone, ſomewhat ſimilar to black 
marble. The Rev. Mr. Johnſon has one, containing 134 
feet, another 155, the expence of .which were 25. 24. per 
foot, theſe are furniſhed with lead pipes at that price. Theſe 
ciſterns are remarkably.neat, and eaſily cleaned. - 7 
| 7 | | 7 pr FE Sn Sor Wan,» A 
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- The practice of managing the milk for butter in this county, 
might be of ſervicey if followed in other places: Except in the 
county of Cheſter, it ſubuld ſeem (a the ſurveyor underſtand?) . 
peculiar to this'diſtri&;' The modo is, dividing} the milk into 
two parts; the firſt drawn, veing ſet apart for family uſe, after 
being ſkimmed ; the cream of which goes into veſſels appro- 
priated ta receive itz as alſo the whole of the ſecond, or laſt, 
drawn milk, proyincially called aſteringi *; theſe two being 
mixed together, are ſtirred, but not à great depeh, ta prevent 
the bad effects of ſoul air accumulating on the ſurface: and 
kept, according to the ſeaſon of the year, expoſed to the fire, to 
bring on fermentation and ſourneſs; which is accelerated by 
that which may remain in the pores of the veſſels; to prepare 
this fermentation, they are not ſealded, except after having 
contracted ſome taint; and then to accelerate it (the quicker it 
is the better) the veſſels are ſometimes rinſed out with ſour 
butter milk; in which Rate the milk is ready for the churn; 
and, in conſequence of this treatment, more hutter is ob- 
tained, and of a better quality, than if the milk was churned 
ſweet. And the butter- milk, as it is called, after the butter is 


extracted, inſtead of being given to the hogs, as is generally + 


the practice in many counties, becomes, under this proceſs, 
an excellent food for man, both wholeſome, and pleaſant, as 
before mentioned. „Tdbis i is the ſort of butter-milk which, ithas 
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Thomas Wakefield, Ela. Brook-farm t. ahout two miles 


* About o one + half from each cow 
—_ in ſome Ones ©4096 wy ew . nnn 1 
mily. Q 

+ Mr. Wakefield has ale the PEG — water tt time 
palt, i in biz! ſtoves; an, b y its ed $ has 1 ſome very luxuriant 
fruit, both p ines and . akefield ſeeins to thihk that 4 new 
held,'in — proceſs of 1 may be diſcovtred thraugh the m 


of this apphcation,, But he is to la before the p blic he 
culars of the proceſs, and its * 5 4 Lens 
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| and a half from Liverpool, keeps 2 regular Senta 
Huge of his milk, bunert and atnount of ſ4Jes, poſted up every 
Srinigbt ; with remarks upon the effects of different food, 
change of weather, ot any other qutrticitlar- cauſe; which may 
eccaſion any conſiderable variatian in the mount ef the dif. 
' ferent produce. Theſe remarks are entered into the margin — 
- Komcheſe — g e err, weg ern gere 
iſt. EEE 
ſive weeks. Firſt week, they produced 289 quarts of mil. 
This werk he took only one pint of drippings, or afterings, 
from each cow, each meal; which, together with the cream of 
the former or fere-millty preduged 254 b. fn band 
' The amount of this week's: n 
and butter, from this method, was C. 2. 7 s. 44 = 
Ad. Second werk. ene 
milk. This week he tobk half of the milk dach cow gave | 
each mea), as aſterings or drippings ; theſe, with the cream of 
the fore-milk, produced 284 lb. of butter. ; 
15 Amount of fales this yeek, from this management, was 
£-2- 45, 24 
N. B.——Although there was mare bus produced thr 
was leſs new milk brought to market. 
3d, Third week. The fame cows produced op quarts of 
milk. - This week he took only half a pint of drippings from 
each cow each nenne of the ſote- milk; 
produced 2 31 lb. of butter. 
Amount of ſales this week was C. 2. 4 44 
NB. — The fore- milk, or firſt- drawn milk, is put into leaden 
and is found tv #nfwer beſt, if not above three inches | 
deep. The amount of ſales includes the amount of ſweet- 
milk, butter - milk, and butter, as produced from hen - milk. 
From the foregoing experiment it appears, that though the 
ferond week's produce of both milk and butter was the great- 
ett, yet the amount of fales was the leaſt ; which deficiency | 
ariſes from the ſmall quantity of ſkim "ilk, by churning ſo 
much afterings, Butter- milk deing only {d. per quart, fkim- 
milk 1 4. 
| | 4th. 


Nei n 


-46, Proms iſt'of May 1990; to got thn 100 
cows produced 27% yuitts of malt, 23,632 104, ar 
butter, and amount of ſales J. 2,854. 25 .... 

It would . (Fforegotig Gurious Rate. : 
ments, had been attended: with a-regular debtor and ereditor 
account, with profit and loſs, account of files of cattle; with a 
n, th, perm Mprommed-0 
clear gains of ſuch large groſs receipts. - 

Sch. The following ſtatements may prove di abend of 
regular churning, or rather difadvantage of ifregular work 
Theſe operations being ſo very heavy, it became too much for 
2 couple of men to ſupport, which oceaſioned a machine to be 
procured, a cog-wheel, &c. and by. which is effected, with a 
horſe ee eee what was 
uſually R 2 3 

Quantity f | 

| new milk. | . by ikd-churning, 

́iẽ»„»!!l!! “ 
6,471 —366ñ 47 17 Amvint 
"664 - - 97 - - '49'0 gp a 
n Sales. 
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yn „er 1 by dee. 
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d 2,136 Pounds , 4 fp n 
— 2 — — © 
The abore quan of mill wer th produce 0 of be. ; 


n fortnights.: - 


| „ Hat bu ee alt W e 
« There can be no difference in the churning, if the 8 
be worked briſk tiil ir offers for Butter If prepared in n the fame nanver, 
which always may not have been the — with Mr. Wakefield; therefore 
machinery may have the advantage with others as well as Mr, W,”"—Mr, , 
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Therefore if 20, 110 quarts yield ery gs of butter, 
how many pounds will ane dan "_ ney 5 

Anſwer 15277 * Ty TOY +, Fer 4 
_ s 1,525 produced by machinery path Ele M7 


248 pounds more than would have been produced 
dy hand-churning; Le at 10g. per lb. 


= 
9 


is £. 10. 6, „% „„ - 
Quarts. £- „ 4. - Qty 
Api if 20,11 16 ſell for 145 1 what wil 2351 56 ſell for? 
© Anſwer 167 2 ek. 


77 2 bal for. 


"le © o profit by 1 new Ws 
: | — — — churning. 
* if 2351 * gain C. 10. what will 27 re pry gain? 
Anſwer - L. 117. 25. 114. 


Sq 


Hence it appears, that a churuing michine, 0 an ane hundred 
cows, in twelve e will gain 4. I 75 beſides the expence 
of ei 

A ſhort-horned cow, upon an average of twelve months, 
yields nine quarts of n per day, and 4: lb. of butter per 
e 

A Lancaſhire long-hory yields eight quarts Fa new milk per 
day, and four pounds of butter per week for twelve months. 

NM. B.—In making the foregoing-experiments, the cattle have 
| had always the ſame kind of food; But to know the clear re- 
ſult, the quantity of food conſumed by the two breeds of cattle 
ſhould be clearly aſcertained, before any deciſive concluſion can 
be drawn. The produce of milk and butter is in favour 
of the Holderneſs —neat balance, not yet apparent, whether i in 
favour of long or ſhort-hora, The ol of the latter | is ſaid 
- to be of inferior quality. | 


THE SURVEYOR'S EXPERIMENTS. 


Il directed the uſual quantity of milk generally churned at one | 
time, and colſected according to cuſtom, to be meaſured pre- 


vious 


„Ave SHIR . 150 


vious to the operation: 154/gallons milk, thiee pints warm 75 
water added. Aſtet the butter was extracted, the milk mea- | 
ſured again thirteen” gallons! five, ach an? of butter 5 
produced 8 Ib. 4 . 
Again, directed the cream d all the cows for the ſims 
ſpace of time only, to be collected and churned without any 
other milk. Quantity, cream four gallons, and three pints of 
water added. Produce of butter, 4 1b. 14 oz. ; of milk, after 
butter was extracted, four gallons one pint. ; 
Obſervation. 'More butter, from quantity, in the laſt expe- 
riment; but a e ian of butter this week from this | 
mode, 
Leſs what is loſt by extraftion of butter than might have 
been expected, conſidering ahſoaption: of. n laſhing over 
of milk, &e. 
Both theſe experiments prove the proat e of aue 
cream at * per quart, in ene to churning. 
vi Go: i. d. 


Ergo. Firſt; ſay butter worth, ; at 12 < per lb. o 8 3: 4 
ee dana ohne, 2+ 140 
5 3 0 10 5 WE! 
But the milk of the aut 62 wax even at 2d. | 11198 
per quart only, wi without the trouble of churning, | 2 a til WH 
. n OS OOO oe 14 
Again, 4b. 1402 butter * ſp - 0 '4 10 61 
inn 4 _ I INN 24. per gallon 0 0 81 610 
8 0.5 6 FA 
But 4 gallons of tts 84. per gal or 1 144 1 all 
per quart, wor. = 2 ot . 0 18 8 Ui 
3 favour of cream a” DOS. Fu 
* a - - * > | - —— —äͤä—ꝓ—•— | BY it 
Th 2 4 8 — fi ;| 
W xt 1 WES» 354.5 > 1171 
: r 
Look his SE Aughton Mr, js ot 1 that « | 1 
| erage milk by his cows has been nine quarts of milk by the n 
ſhort· horn, and ſeven quarts of milk per day by the. long- horn = 
o and of dauer * pounds * ne by the former and _—_— 
: ſeven © na 
101 
. 1 
| 1 
[ 1+ 
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ſeren pounds per week by the latter. This quantity is three 
pounds per week more than either Mr. Wakefield's er Mr. 
Harper's cows yield, which are equal in quantity, namely each 
Alb per week. The two farms are about equal diſtences from 
Liverpool, . g. Bank Hall, two miles north weſt.— root 
Farm two ia ſouth eaſt, 4 


+ * RA 


LACTOMBTER, 


A la gometer, to try the different qualities of mill, has been 
invented by Mr, Dieas, mathematical-inſtrument-maker, in 
Liverpool, and patentee of a neat, fimple, and acurate inftru- WI 
ment to try the ſtrength of ſpirituous liquors and worts. 

This lactometer aſeertains the richneſs of milk, from its 
ſpecific gravity, compared with water, by its degree of warmth 
taken by a ſtandard thermometer, on comparing its ſpecific 
quality with its warmth : on a ſcale conſtructed for this parti- 
cular purpoſe, and by which, if the principle be right, may be 
difcovered not only the qualities of the milk of different cows, 
paſtures, foods, as turnips, potatoes, grains, &e. but alſo pro- 
bably which may be the beſt milk, or beſt paſtures for butter, 
and which for cheeſe. This inſtrument, however, is yet in its 
| . infancy. The Jyrveyor togk one with him upon his journies, 
and made experiments at different plagess but time ſufficient 
EE tor a full and complete experiment ſeldom offered: other cir- 

_ eumſtances intervened, and prevented a fair trial; but, at his 
oy houſe, he has made c number of vajleLexperiments, us 
different milks from: Gfferent farms. . 


| | 00 i —_— 
| Obſerations 6 ou the canſtruftion. of the LACTOMETER fot 
| determining the goodneſs of + Milk, an the * 


be derived herum: ; rt Mr. Dicas. 


| "The LAcroMtre i is conſtrued with ten divifions upon 
che ſtem ('umilar to the patent brewing-bydrometer) and with 
eight weights, which are to be applied only one at a time . 

the top, to obtain the weight of the milk: an iyory ſliding-r 


accompanies this inſtrument, upon the middle or ſliding part « 
which is laid dawn the lactometer weight of the milk, gout 


frog 
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1.4 „aN at 
38 and oppoſite thereto amen ns 
ſtrengths of milk, from water to 360.100 having: cur 
been fixed upon, from anumber of experiments, a the flandard = 
of good new milk, and each of the other 1 
portionate reference thereto. : Poli), pip, be blot 

AF one end e the lding-rule the degrees ei hone from 4,00 
100 are placed wich a ſtar oppolite, ms Sis Bs 
to the temperature of the milk. 36" 

The whole being graduated to ew a Rr of the 
milk as it would appear in temperature of 55-degrees of heat, 
although tried in ariy inferior or ſuperior temperature between 
40 and 100% thus the great inconvenience which would at- 
tend bringing the milk at all times to one temperature is 
ayoided, and a ſimple mechanical method eee for the 
contraction and expanſion fubſtituted, 3 

And as ſkimmed milk, being diveſted of the e "IRE 
ter which exiſted before ſkimming, appears to have a leſs degree 
of affinity with that than the new milk has, one fide of the 
nnn EI OO, 
milk; > 1: K 


GENERAL Ark. Bhs 


K 


A find the temperature ofthe wilk with the U. ene 


2105 the fliding- rule fo that the ſtar ſhall be the 
e 


heat the mercury riſes or falls to; then put in this le- 
tometer and try whi 36 the whightd, apa 10 the top, will 
ſink it to ſome one diviſion | upon the ſtem; add the 1 number bf 


the weight upon the top, and that pie in 
an ee wi] la 
7M a milk. — on mY 


4 
4, k | 
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Fg ay aye mo Rn Ps : 
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b de een ds bo if in 60 
ter with 30 on the top, finks to 6 upon the fes, the lde being - 
fixgd for new milk ſo, that the ſtar ſhall be at 60* of heat, then 
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being 36 will be found 110, he ftreagih of this milk in-pro | 
portion towards che hug provided. it is equally Ne e 
ram. A 
Teras aich it becomes e theme 

| ſhould ſtand a certain time that the cream may riſe, which: be- 
ing takes! off, they are to be tried with the lactometer again; 
and as the cream is evidently the lighter part, the milk will ap- 
pear by the lactometer denſer or better in quality than before. 
Suppoſe the milk in the firſt example to be 57 dy the laRome- 
ter in 60 degrees of heat, then the ſtrength: by the ſximmed- 
mill ſide af the rule will be 112. And admit the ſecond exam- 
ple of new mill to be 0 * gs er the n 
ae ano c en Sa ii bi 

far No 1. Nev a ling rh 

a = 


* 7 * 
2 ww > 44 


| e x 
3 - * 8 


Ne 2. New milk 


CY 
- Difference ,- 


#- A 


FI rom which i it appears No.” I has produced a Lager 
quantity of cream than No, 2, ad Fonſequently may be deemed 
+ the better milk. ; 

þ Some. inſtances haye occurred where the ſtrengt 1 of new 
milk bas only been about 80, and when f ſkimmed near 100. 

Thus it may, without the leaft impropriety, be called a milk 

much better adapted for making butter than cheeſe. And the 
experiment No. 2, a milk mort advantageous for cheeſe than 
butter, it bein conſiderably defier, and conſequently con- 
hiding a 1 4 er portion of the curd, or mort ſolid parts, 
; Which che the nay nr or whey i in b. 

5 Sa 2 e 5 


1 112 28 1 OY 145 wry 067 
£25 : 0 a 
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How far Fare farty 
cheeſe, 1 0014 & 
How far che i ee of hs 5 io OMG les 
being too ch to ſtand, may be prevented, by diſcoyering when. 
this redundancy of richneſs exiſts in the milk.  _ 

Hol ing Rpt for of ths uſeful article of 


baths 


life, „ 440; *% 


A Sander * ſkimmed milk, may 1 be ed by faying 
what ſtrength the common ſaleable ſkimmed milk ſhall be by 
the lactometer, or what its ſpecific gravity ſhall bei in relation to 
that of water in the temperate degree of heat, and that an eaſy. 
compariſon may be made between the ſpecific gravity of any 
milk, and its laRometer ſtrength: this inſtrument is ſo con- 
ſtructed that one of ſpecifie gravity ſhall exactly correſpond 
with three of ſtrength - that is, the ſtrength of go by the lac- 
tometer 1s a milk whoſe ſhecife gravity is 1030, to common 
pump-water 1000. 

From a number of experiments and Abbe che com- 
mon ſaleable ſkimmed milk in Liverpool is from 5 to 64 of 
ſtrength, and that of new milk from 70 to 80,3. but it would be 
difficult to fix any ſtandardfor the latter, unleſs ſome mode could 
de deviſed to diſcover whether i it was mixed with old milk or 
not. The only method would be; after fixing the ſtrength of 
it, to try, by letting it ſtand, to diſcover if it produced that quan- 
tity of cream, whe, as ** 8 it wk reaſonably * ex- 


pected to do-. 1 
P U „ 8 * 5 2. * 
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1 AG RICULTURAL m— EY 
; FEEDING CATTLE, 


| The following #tatics, by e Her 
-oq + Harper » Bank Hall) is given in bis cu] words. | 


Wan, THAD one year fix cows that I houſe-f6d, alt at be 
time, and nearly all of an age; and by way of experiment, I 
fed tws. with tubaips and ground corn; und two with boiled 
potatoes and ground corn; and two with raw. potatoes and 
 Bolted cöfn! they were all put to feed at ons time, and when I 
ought thein fit for the mark, 1 ſold chte, cue from every 
lot, and went to fee them dreſſed. In thoſe two fed with 
gfoithd corn and tutnips, and ground cprn and boiled potatoes, 
there was little or no difference; but that which was fed with 
ray potatoes and 1 corn, was better in fleſh, and more fat 
within ſide; than the other two, by a fortnight's keep; ahd this 
was not al i my opinion, but the butcher's who killed them: 
the other three I' kept three weeks longer; and when Killed, 
they Were proportionably nearly in the ſame ſtate with the 
others, but better by being kept the longer; fo I prefer boiled 
corn bo any fort of grain, and think it N forcing, either for 
ale be en. ' They bad all ont and the fame quantity of 


Boiling corn has been arafiſed 1 ſome others, with good 
ſuctels. A little linſeed improves the quality. Hay ſeeds, that 
drop out of the bay, ſhould be carefully ne: reg, and worked 
up in mixtiires of potatoes or oats, either ſcalded or boiled. The 
 farveyor las experienced the good effects of hay-ſeeds upon 

his cattle; for mati years;.an ingenioiis farmer, lately talking 
upon this ſubject, obſerved, that the ſeeds of many weeds might 
be converted to good uſe; and ſpoke with confidenee of the 
feeding quality of ſome df them. 

Inſtead of oil cake, the lint· ſeed boiled, and inſtead of ſpent 
grains from the breweries, barley boiled and mixed together, 
with the addition of chopped ſtraw, hay-ſeeds or chaff, have been 
tried by Mr. J. Balmer, of 'Toxteth Park, both upon milch 
and feeding cattle; and with more profit than with either of 
the reſiduums. 
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There are._ſeaſons in which it is do very difficult te me 
good hay, that much will be damaged although the greatem 
attention be paid. The conſequence, of which is, the mills 

given, by the fame. cows is leſs in quantity, and of inferior 
cnn: tho — both loſes its natural colour and good 
kent; ta remedy which, Mr. n jakes\ che- following 

"He eee of make for his puns that iy 
ſome ſpecies of ground grain; and to mix with it, he procures 
ſome hay of the beſt quality, and from the moſt fertile lands, 
which he treats in the following manner. This rich hay is to 
be uſed as an ingredient for tea , by pouring boiling+ water 
upon it and the infuſion he makes uſe of to ſcald his ground 
grain, ing the hay, before it is infuſed, with an engiu 
Ky for the purpoſe of cutting ſtraw ; and this bay, ſo, cut 

ſize of one inch long, is to be mixed with ſcalded pro» 
ae: to the amount of two or three quarts to every beaſt, 
This mixture of bruiſed grain, ſcalded with the infuſion of rich 
hay, and the addition of the hay to the amount of two or thres 
quarts to each beaſt, improves the flavour of the butter, me 
reſtores it to its proper yellow colour. 

The milk cows in general, not in the vicinity of towns, are 
wintered moſtly upon hay. Were they, according to circum- 
ſtances, fed with turnips or cabbages, they would be kept at 
leſs expence to the farmer, and ſummer fallow be exploded. 
Some few, who have begun to ſow turnips, ſell the overplus to 
their farming neighbours at from 64. to 8 d. per buſhel, which 
has produced from thitty to 401. and 3 acre, eight 
yards to the perch, a 


„f hay be dam an enen ain? and maxi 
3 * and unneceſſary, as the ftomach of * 
cow —— beſt digeſt the food, and do all that is neceſſary; and in my opi- | 
nion, the beſt engine for chopping hay is in the cow's mouth, which nature 
dg foe wii REI air pres a 2 the more milk and 
utter ſhe will give. damagt ay cannot be given to the young 
cattle, may be Win litter. 7. B. 1 
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COLES — IAEA TINA 


— beneluding this article; ir tnay be piper to döſtrve, 
dat e cfege of Roman'eatholics ff at Stoify Hurſt, near 
Ondere, in this county, keep thei?" 1 cattle Within 
| doors, and fed them upon boiled vegetables} anioright which 
were ineluded all ſorts of weeds, dock, niettles, c. It is well 
non that on many parts of the continent they feed their 
cattle on the leaves of trees. What a N Ur bs ated 


de ae and n 1 255 0 Werd okt 

. a nene f Ss 2 5 | 4 ry une; 
Thets! 6 3 | x7 1 1} $28 p48 2/05 14 Is 795 * 2 
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Tu is not A Lf Gſtrict, weredoke tity esse — 
numer6us in the county. — There are he but! flo 
* an undetermindte mitnber) it is trite "of balf-ſtaryed 1 crea- 
tures upon the mountains, but i in ſuch propbrtion, that Mr. 
Eccleſton i is of opinion there is hot a Jingle? obs proper 
00 called, in the whole count. 

Thoſe which are kept upon the feeding Sltritts's are 'bred i in 
Scotland, and purchaſed by the Weſtmorland" farmer from 
thence at a year old, and afterwards by the Lancaſhire grazier 
from Weſtmorland at four years old, fatted and fold for Laugh- 
tering. 

There 'is a fi ;ngular cuſtom KS in the northern part of 
the county, and which'is univerſal amongſt the mountains and 
waſte lands, which is as follows : Whenever a tenant enters 
upon a farm upon which there is a heavy-bred flock of ſheeh, 
that” the ſheep ate ſeparated and forted ; viz. the wethers aged, 
ewes, dne year old (provincially hogs) two years old (twinters) 
and then valued at certain but different prices; and the te- 
nant by covenant in his leaſe to leave an equaf number of each 
fort upon his farm when he quits, or to pay the value in money; 
according to the deficiency which may appear in each ſort; 
but if proved, on ſtating a balance, that it is in favour of the te- 
| nant; he either paid for the overplus ann: or his and | 


takes them at” a proper valuation, 3 N 
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The ſhecp are generally delivered to eee 
eee. when delivered with red {a ſpe- 
cics of ochre) in the forchead. The red is provincially called 
ſnitz and every different farmer marks bis ſheep upon the hack, 


buttock, ſhoulder, or in ſome other part, in a different manner 


from his neighbour, and alſo cuts the ear of his ſheep, when 


| lambs, different from the other, as a mark of diſtinction between 


the two flocks; theſe two marks, that upon the ear, and the 


other upon the, wel, are never altered, that is, each farmprelprves 
its yn peculiar mark, although the tenant be changed, and i 
looked upor as hereditary to the eſtate. Initials of the owaer's 


mam atg avoided, though ſometimes practiſed, becauſe the 


largepoſs of the matk gdeprecjates the value of the wool. 

In the mountainous parts of the country, 1 
weighing 16 5h the ſtone, ſells for 4. Skin wool at 8 . % 
Sheep deliyered to a farmer, when he enters upon a:fam, 
are yalued at about 8 6. When ſold to the butcher, from the 
common, 19.5: 6.4,- and When fatted in the incloſed ground 
from 16s. to21 s. As to the quantity kept on commons, it is very 
hard to aſcertain, becauſe there is ſo much difference between 


the high commons and the low; for inſtance, on the high com 
mans, ſuch as Seathwaite fell, not more than fur or five upon 
an acte 3 incloſed land in Lowfurnefs, is allowed to fat ſeven 


or eight on an agre, but theſe are twice the weight of fell 


ſheep. / (Theſe, are iraquently 1 an 325 Fa. 494. DE. 


nee re 


There are e dern kept in the e 


the county, except thoſe purchaſed in. diſtant- parts, by the 
butchers, and: kept a few weeks on graſs for their own con- 
venience——ory by a few gentlemen +, for the convenience of 


their families, curioſity, or occaſionally to ee 2 ent 
the 


off, their turnips; previous to laying down the 
northern part of the countyy {heep are bred and kept upon the 


 * Generally of Culley's breed from Northumberland... » 

+ Mr. Eccleſton, before mentioned, has a 8 _ 4 from 
his Majeſty, wich has andy igponed the ity of 3 
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- mountains and movrland. There is alſa u bref: called the 
Warton, or Silver-dale cragg ſheep, which is much eſteemed 
ſor the fine flavour of its fleſh, finenefs of its wool; and ten- 
dency to fatten. They paſture upon very rocky lime-ftone 
2 ew res 
a PO wg, | 
<3 Non? 46 * 5 | 
eee to the number of dig. 
hep in th g and medi bythe c in the 
manufactories. 
| The protice of plating hedges ti nec ein $11: 
county , and the fences are in general ſo wretchedly bad, as to 
render it impoſible for the farmer to keep ſheep, for which 
ſtock a great part of the county ſeems calculated. Another 
great objection to the encreaſe of ſheep in this populous county 
3s owing to che great number of dogs, which frequently do 
| rent damage $0 the Locksy on pe”. 
"prevent, LY 
4. Sheep would anfwer-extrawddyvrell in e, I of this 
a Es but the Lancaſhire, people are perfectly ignorant of 
. there exiſting any other ſpecies than the black-faced Scotch 
and Welch ſheep: animals active enough to clear a ſix- ſoot 
wall, conſequently that cannot be reſtrained by ſuch infamous 
fences as are prevalent throughout the county. The appli- 
cation of ſheep to turnips, is conſidered as a caprice that may 
fuit the pocket of x-gontlenan, but inconliient with the 

. nates of.A NOIR. 

4. The lands in general, in theſouthern parts, are extremely 
e and produce moſt excellent cxops of turnips; 
but they are not much ſown, owing greatly to the common 
_ "clauſes in the leaſes, CG TD. 

n wheat; So which the don de ory profil; 18 1 
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sor. 3. Herſet 


A&A GREAT gumbder of horſes have of late years PEA 
bred, owing to the advanced price they have generally fetched 
at market; but proper attention in the choice of either the 
brood of ſtallions, has not been paid. The ſocks, both 


which merit the conſideration of very breeder,—The ſame 
paſture Coke. the & ſtock; of either cow, ſheep, or 


of the bel Lame colt Wa . the "7 


eription) p he proportion; ain higher, ac- 
* luperieh eh oh its breed. "If t 
"= ue, is it not de U wondered at, chat 
ion . 2 4 x & Dreeder ; Tg oth the climate 


es ſeems. making rapid 


by > 4 we 1 4 
5 Att — _— to 3 
Y cage Theep, ſwine; N Vere. fl {RA of indi- 


2 ated to tf 


| 2 and — &c. &c. ſpecifying each UN Aer; and by 

way gement, to grant honorary rewards or me- 

so h wake known the Moſt e receipts for 

cute! vention? 25 

. , ſuggeſts the following bine. He i imagines 

that the number of horſes bred in this; ſurpalies that of any 
Z other 


„and horſes, ate capable of great Improvements, 
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wo AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
other county in the kingdom . He propoſes, © that a yearly 
tax be laid upon ſtallions of five times the ſum + they receive 
for ſerving each mare, for the ſeaſon ; it would prevent the uſe 
" of the inferior ſort of ſtallions, which only ſerve to procreate 
thoſe of ſinall value which are nearly uſcleſs, with which al- 
tnoſt every part of the kingdom abounds. A very conſiderable 
ſum would annually accrue to government, were each ftallion 
do pay five times the ſum for a licence, that he ſerves each mare 
- at, viz. a horſe that covers at one guinea for the ſeaſon, ſhould 
pay five guineas for a licence; and others, that cover at 20/, 
Yhould pay one hundred r. 
| | 2 


* © The farms are exceedingly ſmall, and each farmer almoſt keeps a 
brood mare. | 
+ Who would venture to breed at ſuch an expence?—A tax upon ſtallion 
horſes would undoubtedly. be a very great ſtep towards improving the 

1 The improvement upon horſes in the preſent mode of ſerving mares 
along the ſea coaſt, 20 miles north of Liverpool, has taken place for theſe 
30 years paſt, ſb as now to be one-third more in fize and bone, and better 
_— and if the preſent breed had been then exiſting, would bave then 
fold for double the price in any market, not ſaying any thing of the ad- 
vanced — they have ſold for of late A tax upon travelling ſtallions, if 
ever fo ſmall, would much diſencourage the vreell of horſes, and farmers 
would be keeping ſtallions for their own uſe, of any breed that may fall 
into their hands, apd the ſtallions that now'travel the country have _— 
ſome merits in them, either for ſie, bone, or good ſhape, or of ſome parti- 
cular good breed; and the light breed of middling 1ize and bone are the, 
moſt uſeful horſes for the ſtage coaches, and mail coaches, poſt horſes, &c. 
and many other purpoſes that will not bear a high price : the riſk of miſ- 
fortune is ſo great upon horſes that are employed in that buſineſs, and 
they will equally ſerve the purpoſe, as well as one of a hight price, and 
often much better; and T have been informed by a gentleman above ſeventy 
years of age, who lives 20 miles eaſt of Li that he has obſerved 
that the breed of horſes has much improved every ſeven years for half a 
century paſt z likewiſe by a gentleman that is a dealer in horſes, who now 
lives in Liv |, but who was born in a field country, that he has had 
perfect knowledge of that country for thirty years paſt, and that the breed 
of horſes that are now in being there, are as good again as they were thirty 
years ſince. I cannot help lamenting that more attention is not paid to 
cows being ſerved with bulls of good breed, and ſuch as would beſt ſuit 
the diſtrict, as trials of different breeds 2 ar be made with little or no 
expence more than the preſent mode. If fuch a ſpirit could be generall 


excited in the diſtrict that is 20 miles north of Liv: , and in almo 

every other diſtri in the county, ſave the Filde and. abogt Preſton, Lan- 
"caſter, and Hornby Holme, for the breed of cattle id much the ſame as it 

was thirty years fince, for little or no attention is paid to the breed, neither 


large nor ſmall, fo the cow has a calf.— Mr. Harper, 


: Accidental 
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Would the produce of ſuch a tax be leſs than 50,0001. 


per ann. throughout Great Britain? By the above tax, the 


farmer's ſtock, in the horſe line, would in a few years become 
of infinitely more value. Fewer, being ſtronger, would be 
equal to his work, our cavalry better mounted, and a greater 
ſum would annually be returned by foreign nations to this 


country, for the ſuperior and fine horſes we ſhould then be 
able to export.” In this northern diſtrict, and . 


country, the land is more particularly expoſed, and its pro- 


duce more uncertain. Therefore experiments cannot be 


made with equal advantage as in the more ſouthern parts of the 


Many of the lands in this county, are ſuitable, and would 


pay well, to breeding'®. An improved ſtock, as before hinted, 


would return the greateſt profit. | 


Accidental Experiment in the Year 1792. By the ſame Farmer. 
I had a heifer calved in the field, and it was ſome time before ſhe was 
fetched home, which was not before the calf had ſuckled itſelf, by which 
means ſhe would never give her milk to be milked by hand, for which I 
put calves to her. After ſhe had fed two for the butcher, I then put 
two young calves on her for rearing, which were on her about ten , 
and then weaned;z at which time they were better calves than thoſe of 
four months old, reared in the cuſtomary way, that is by poor milk, with the 
addition of water, meal, &c. The calves did not run on her conſtan 
they were only turned on her at milking time, morning and evening; 
each of then Tuckled -about one half of her milk, as near as could be 
judged 3 and the calf that went on her firſt im the morning, went laſt on 
in the evening; and they are now two years old, and both in calf, and 
better beaſts by 20 4. per head than thoſe reared in the cuſt ways 
and equally of as good a breed; ſo, for the time coming, I ſhall conc 
one quart of milk, ſuekled by the calf itſelf from the beaſt, to be as good 
as two of the ſame quality given any other way; for it is more na 
nouriſhing, and ſtrengthening to the calf, while young, and ſupports it to 
be of ſtronger body, and ſtraighter limbed. If ſuch a ſpirit for rear 
calves. could he t forwards with the help of ſach bulls as wou 
beſt ſuit the diſtrict, the breed of cattle would ſoon be much improved, 
and with a benefit of upwards of 20 per cent. more than the preſent mode. 
My opinion is, that if a medal, r a ſmall premium, was to be given to 
the by or farmer that could ſhew the beſt ſtock of horſes and cattle of 


tax, 


2 « I think not ; if the land of the coun was managed as it onghtt 
to be, it would ſoon become too valuable for * 


„The lands in this county, in the ſouthern parts eſpecially, are rented 258 


too high for breeding,” . . 


his own reating, it would greatly encourage the breed of both more than a 2 
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172 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
There has certainly been a degree of attention paid to the 
breed of horſes at leaſt, for this half century paſt, in this county. 
An attentive obſerver on this head remarked, that within the 
+ ſpace of thirty years; horſes have doubled their value in real 
goodneſs of quality; whilſt the horned cattle, inſtead of a 
progreſſive improvement, have been upon the decline, Mr. 
Bakewell has made the Lancaſhire os the hai of his im- 
provements. | 
Oxen have been made uſe of 9 but always upon a 
contracted ſcale. Horſes at preſent are univerſally preferred 
for huſbandry buſineſs. The paved roads of this diſtrict do 
not agree with the feet of oxen. 

An attentive farmer will make his horſes pay more profit for 
their keep, than it is poſſible. for the ox, though this is urged as 
a ſtrong argument in fayour of preferring the ox. For if cir- 
cumſtances permit the farmer to breed ſtock, he works them 
from two years of age, to five or ſix, and then ſells them off. 
If the farmer do not breed, the proceſs ſhould be the fame, 
to purchaſe young cattle, which the eaſy and ſlow operations 
of agriculture admit to grow and improve. When matured, 
they become fit for the carriage, road or field, and will then ſell, 
if properly ſelected, at an advanced price, and ſo as to afford 
a profit for their maintenance, beſides the work gained; 
beyond what is in the limited power of an ox, to gain in N 
of carcaſe. 

On this important ſubjeR, the following 8 by Mr. 
Henry Harper merit to be attended to. They aroſe from a 

conſideration of the comparative eſtimate between horſes and 
oxen, in the Suſſex Report, p. 82. Mr. e s ſentiments 
are as follow: 

I am no advocate for horſes in preference to oxen ; but 
prefer that mode in which buſineſs can be done with moſt caſe 
and leaſt expence. 

« ] have on my farm ſome ſtrong heavy land: as any in the 
kingdom, and ſome as light. — Three horſes, with the allowance 
of two buſhels of oats per week each horſe, are able to plough 
an acre a day in the beavieſt and ſtrongeſt land (if ever broke 
vp 22 8 and plough it to any depth from four to eight inches 

bes at 
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at a proper ſeaſon of the year. When a ſecond ploughing is 


neceſſary, two horſes will be ſufficient to plough one acre and 


A half per day i in the ſpring or ſummer months, and by which 


there is a ſpare horſe, for harrowing in the ſeed, or any other 
extra work. I plough ſingle, or the horſes pen ua per 
nature of my work the beſt, | 


« The average work done upom the dior and light foils on 
my farm, with a three-horſe team is ſeven ſtatute acres per 


week the year through, which, at 7 ſhillings per acre, is 49 


ſhillings per week , and have a ſpare horſe * weeks in 
the year out of this team, - * 

« My ploughs are the common being ploughs with 
mold-boards, of different $ of ſtrength, 
nature of their work and l tillage. Single or double 
heels may be uſed with theſe ploughs, as occaſion requires, 

and drawn by a chain fixed to the axis of the plough. 


« The following is the calculation of Ge brit purchaſe, l 
keep of three horſes for one year: 


iron 
the 


, L. * 
Three horſes, at C. 285 ach - = 75 0 o 
Harneſs for ditto, at C. 4. 4. each - - 132 12 o 
Oats, at 6 buſhels per week, for 6 months 109 10 o 
Oats, at 3 buſhels per week, for 6 months - 915 o 
Hay for ſix months, at 1 J. 13. — e 0. 0. 
Grab and green cops fr fx month, at 15. per . 
week - - 19 10 0 
Wear and tear of two ploughs, per annum L3..3. © 
Wear and tear of horſe-gear, per annum 1 5 0 
Horſe-ſhoeing, at 10s. 64. each horſe .= 1 11 6 
Farrier | - - - - „ 
| 170 3 
Prime-coſt; &c. of ox-team, as ; ſlated in the Suſſen 
report - - - 147 © d 


In favour of the ox-team, balance = = | £2376. 


V. B. Mr. Harper obſerves above, that in ſecond band 
xe able to plough 14 acre per day; therefore he — . 


gining the two acres per . cient m_ that p 
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. . d. 
* My horſe-team will ern 49% INES 
num - - 127 8 o 
Prof ee be e eee | 
eight weeks reſt for one horſe, or any extra work 2 © © 


The ox-team vide gef here 2 5, 
for nine months x 54 0 7 
Profit on tue onen 5 e 


7 r "Fa ; # <2" — 
4 e 85 % fo hs 

4 . NU wp 63-8 0 

OX 23 7 6 

nn. 1 * £-44 © 6 

is. H 4 . will do on my 


farm, and T'think may be done upon. any farm in England, 
pohere they have proper implements and properly applied.” 

Thus Das rs Hilagree | in Opiaions | | 

But aue Mr. Harperhmmnigemchit of 1 A horſe-team is ſo 

good, might not * egg be alſo more 


productive 2... * e 
a Ye Wks. \ 
A - 5 by: 7 
pur k an article 8 <onfi v with any claſs 
of people is county. . ze beſt and 
moſt farinaceous kinds of polgtge 85 the food of 
man, the befuſe alone, and a 


Surinam , are 


champion 
poultry, a to the hogs whi 
Aenne above f 


3 of two S cry week to make up 6s. | 


: ciencigs for the whole year, as before ſtated. - 


1. The earnings of the ox · team, as well as the earnings per acre of the 
| borſe-team, i is. according to the calculation made in the Suſſex Report. 


t It is ſuppoſed moſt of theſe coarſe kinds have been raiſed from the 


ſeeds of the Surinam, and of which they are only varieties, indeed they 


bear ftrong reſtmblance to the „ in leaf. Th 
Ee 


228 eh as ox- noble, 
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The idea of hogs being numerous in a n 


very natural; but the fact is not ſo: few are bred here, and 
thoſe few that are kept are bought from itinerant drovers from 
Sbropſhire, Yorkſhire, Cheſhire, &c. Pork does not ſeem 
to be a favourite food with any claſs of people in this county, 


though more is uſed than formerly. In ſhort, the potatoes ge- 


nerally grown by the lower 
kinds, which they are 
families, or ſell to advantage he market. Some gentlemen 
and farmers, who grow the or- noble and other coarſer pota- 
toes, uſe them in general for cows, hor 

any one keeping more than three (four hogs, whi 
ever, are kept in good St os kd 
with the help of pi 
maged ſhip's wheat, ndia corn, &c. which can often be o 
cured upon reaſonable terms from the corn warehouſes. Boat 
loads of ox-noble potatoes are brought to Liverpool from 
Cheſhire, which are bought up for the uſe of cattle, Kc. 

The ſtock of ſwine are in general qu 
men who travel about the country, and N 
Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Wales, and Ireland. Mr. Eccleſton, how- 
ever, has a breed between the wild boa and the Chineſe, which 
have very light and ſmall bellies. Upon the fame food, Mr, 
Eccleſton thinks, they will yield one fourth more fleſh than 
either the large Iriſh or Shropſhire. Their ſize is but ſmall, 
weight from 10 to 15 ſcore, generally about 12 ſcore. Mr. 
Wakefield has the fame breed: eine L ac- 


companies this report. 


Pigs ſhould, during the ſtage of their gon, aa 
This, 


turned out to graze, where there is a con 


beſides the advantage of graſs, which is nutritious and helps 


digeſtion, by the freſh air and exerciſe, cauſes a diſpoſition 9 


take their reſt, and ſleep aſter a meal, contributes to their cleanli- 
neſs, and n | 


Szer. $. Rabbits, 


Trxxt are ſome lands along the coaſt, employed as rab- 
bit-warrens ; but theſe animals make excurſions into the adjoin- 


ing lands, and commit depredations _ the corn: * are pale 
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nice in, and conſume in their 


but are fatted off at laſt with da- 
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The idea of bogs being numerous in a e 
very natural; but the fact is not ſo: few are bred here, and 
thoſe few that are kept are bought from itinerant drovers from 
Shropſhire, Yorkſhire, Cheſhire, &c. Pork does not ſeem 
to be a favourite food with any claſs of people in this county, 
though more is uſed than formerly, In ſhort, the potatoes ge- 
nerally grown by the lower people are of the beſt farinaceous 
kinds, which they are parti mice in, and confume in their 
| families, or ſell to advantage N he market. Some gentlemen 
and farmers, who grow the ox-noble. and other coarſer pota- 
toes, uſe them in general for 'gows,lio ſes, and poultry, ſcarcely 
any one keeping more than three fur hogs, 
ever, are kept in g and In ſome degree futted 
with the help of but are fatted off at laſt with da- 
maged ſhip's wheat, India corn, &c. which can often be pro- 
| cured upon reaſonable terms from the corn warehouſes. Beat 
| loads of ox-noble potatoes are brought to Liverpool — 
Cheſhire, which are bought up for the uſe of cattle, de. 
The ſtock of ſwine are in general g 
men who travel about the country, and o bring them from 
— Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Wales, and Ireland. Mr. Eccleſton, how- 
ever, has a breed between the wild boar and the Chineſe, which 
have very light and ſmall bellies. Upan the fame food, Mr, 
Eccleſton thinks, will yield one fourth more fleſh than 
either the large Iriſ or Shropſhire. Their ſize is but ſmall, 
weight from 10 to 15 ſcore, generally about 12 ſcore. Mr. 
Wakefield has the ſame breed: anengravingiy ac- 
companies this report. "TY 
Pigs ſhould, during the ſtage of their growth, be regularly 
turned out to graze, Where there is a COnveniency. This, 
beſides the advantage of graſs, which is nutritious and helps 
digeſtion, by the freſh air and exerciſe, cauſes a diſpoſition tg 
take their reſt, and ſleep after a meal, contributes to their eleanli- 
n 


Szer. 5 Rabbits, 


THERE are ſome lands along the coaſt, employed as rab- 
bit-warrens ; but theſe animals make excurſions into the achoin- 


ing lands, and commit depredations upon the corn ; are all 
capable 
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| capable ef cultivation; moſt of them poſſeſs marle; either below 
their aue, or within reach, and ure not at if inferior to 
Bootle Marſh. 

It is a fat, however, chit beter bot not ſheep will produce 
fo great a profit as rabbits will afford, on that land which is ſyit- 
able for them. "Their ſkins, when in ſeaſon, are nearly as valuable 
as their. carcaſe, and they ate prolific to a proverb. A gentle- 

ITE: OLE anſwers well, 


Sr. Foul. 


Tun Filde is the principdl diſtrict in this courity which 

a ſurplus Rock of paglery. Poulterers alſo collect 

Da part of what is brought to theyOrmſkirk market on 

Thurſday, from the cottagers and farmers, and retail them out 
again at the Liverpool market on Saturday. 

On Martin Mere, are turned a number of flocks. of geeſe, 

on a certain day, brought from different parts of the county. 

Theſe flocks are ſo marked, as again to be known, Upon 


this Mere they continue till about Michaelmas, and on this Wi 


water they can find ſufficient of food for their ſuſtenance from 
the different graſſes, aquatics, fiſhes, and inſets. The pro- 
prietor of the water claims half. of the ſtock that remains alive 
n 8 4 


Sgr. — 


A thr 86 ud 
to the utility or the diſadvantage of keeping pigeons. In ge- 
neral, however, it is acknowledged that their dung, in ſo far as 
it can be procured, is of the greateſt importance to the farmer. 


8 E c . 8 Bert. 


— Wie and; uſefu] inſects, have not been hi- 
therto treated withthat degree of attention they merit. The pro- 
. duce of their labour is not only.pleafant, but nutritious ; and 


' before the introduction of ſugar, by the diſcovery of America, 


bogey muſt have been in high eſteem, by I the flavour 
of 


dels 7 bes 


of 5 "artiches, which have only yielded 1 
and ſuperabundance of ſugar * The war too is an uſeful 
article, and valuable in many of the arts, in which it makes a 


indeed, how much can be afforded in 5 ON to which 
it is frequently applied; that of wax lights. 


as can well be conceived. : A ſtraw- built cell, with very ſmall 
accommodation, is what is commonly fufficient, and for which 


from which they gather their rich ſtores, ſeem not the leaſt 
injured; or, in other words they collect and depoſit in their 
cells, and which comes out afterwards either wax or honey 
(whether by any proceſs" of their own, will not, on this' occa- 
ſion, be inveſtigated); a ſubſtance, which, if not collected 


gained. 
Theſe conſiderations kaies induced many to e me- 
thods to preſerve their lives, at the expence of their ſtores, by 


certainly cruel, as a lingering, inſtead of a ſpeedy death, muſt 
be termed ſo. Too often a bare ſubſiſtence for the winter is 


collected, and if part of that is plundered, the remainder, after 
7 legal poſſeſſor to famine. , There- 


It is in the memory of 5 pork * now wall that a family on the 
of the ſouth of —— made a complaint, ny their 
had not afforded ſi honey for common uſe, and that had 

rveyor, hem a , recolle&is that at the return of the wake (an 


to cheer their friends, might call u them), | confultition was 
held, in a certain family, whether a of ſugar was to be added to the 


7VVVCCCCCC00CC0C0T0 Zoning: of the 


confiderable part of the compoſition. It is almoſt ineredil 1: 
Bees ſeem to require as little attention to their well-being, 


_ thoſe induſtrious creatures, in a ſhort ſpace of time, generally 45 
repay 10 per cent. upon the capital advanced. The paſtures 


by theſe induſtrious TS INT ode never to be re- 


collateral and other devices in the application of different boxes. 
Theſe ſchemes, ſeemingly humane, have proved in the iſſue - 


bees 
been under under the neceſſity of purchakng half a pound of ſugar to f the | 


articles intended to be purchaſed, which was decided in the negative, and 
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fore, if plunder be legal, immediate deſtruction, by. ue or 
ſulphur, is the greateſt, humanit 77. 


An accident happening to a hive. of bees, belonging to 
Thomas Dugdale, of Walton, 1794, the honey was taken, 
and after being cleared from the combs was weighed, which 
amounted to the aſtoniſhing ,quautity of r81Þ. in the ſpace of 


N. ts after DONS! 26 SIMI. 


3 


Rr 


Io 


* Mr, "Pang a * n in this county... is at 5 em ployed 3 in 

Ceviling ſome m:ans to ſave the lives of theſe hitherto devoted — induſ- 

. trious inſets ; together with ſome. uſeful experiments and i improvements, 
wry when ict aſcer "tained, will be preſented to the . | 
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Ti em e eee of iabour; n ited 
in this county, than probably in any other in the king- 
dom. An ingenious correſpondent obſerves, © that the rate of 
wages is in proportion to the diſtance of townſhips" from the 
ſeats of manufacturers; #. g. at Chorley the wages of a com- 
mon labourer 33. with ale; at Euxton 23. or 28. 6d.; at 
Eecleſton 1 5. 6d. or 25.; at Mawdfley and Biſpham, I am 
told you may get them in harveſt time, for 1 1. 2.4. and Is. 4. 
in Wrightington the price of labour was lower two years ago; 
than the laſt mentioned ſum, and does not now exceed it. 
Under this head it may not be improper to give the follow= F 
ing ſtatement of different prices of labour, &c. at two periods ; 
taken by the ſurveyor” after a reſidence of thirty years in 
2 village where no manufactory has Kannen 
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A comparative Price of Labour, and other Articles, in the courfe 
of thirty years, taken April 1791 % 


In the year 1761. In the year 1793. 
e eee, ” 8 3 
. Head-man ſervant Wages . 
per ann 610 — 9 9 © 
Maid ſervant 3 © © — 410 © 
Maſons and carpenters, per - _ 
„ ee. $3. wm 0-2, $ 
Labourers wages = =, 0 0 10 17, 6d. 179, 0 x 8t 
Mowing per acckcke 0 3 © — o 5 o 
Thraſhing wheat per ſcore o 5 — 7 6 
Barley and beans - - 0 2 66 — 0 4 
Oe 1 ð 0 3 6 
Taylors wages per day and 8378, eee oi 
Fcod — „n e 6 — 0 1 2 
Thatcher per day < - 10 — 0 2 © 
Butcher for killing and cut- 


ting up a pig 0 8 rsd 0 1 6 
Ditto calf, and felling carcaſe o 1 © — 6 


W 


At the ſame time was taken the number of inhabitants, under their 
various denominations and occupations; number of horſes, cows, &c. in 
each village; quantity of grain grown, &c. a copy of which was lodged in | 
the pariſh cheſt (the ſurvcyor being churchwarden that year) in hopes that | 
more ingenious ſucceſſors in that office might improve upon the hint, and 
occaſionally regiſter peculiar circumſtances or events. This was done 
without knowing that the Preſident of the Board of I es was then | 
engaged in a ſimilar work over the whole kingdom of Scotland; which he 
underſtands will be completed in the courſe of the year 1794. 


+ The hours in ſummer ſhould be from fix to fix, allowing half an hour 
at breakfaſt, and one hour at dinner; but the labourer in general now 
comes, or rather leaves home to go to his work, about ſeyen o'clock in the 
morning, nor continues his labour till the hour of fix, as was the praftice 
zo years ago—bnt calculates the time to be taken in his walk home, that 

2 may arrive at the hour of ſix. In the winter the hours of labour mutt 
of courſe be curtailed, as are yet, in ſome places, the wages—but this 
practice, of late, is become leſs general. 


t And an attempt to raiſe them in the ſpring of 1793 to 2's. per day 
but the calamities, which came on at that period, produced a great change 
and every effort was made to procure employment for tho induſtrious. 

Eight yards to the rod, : | . 6 
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Butcher for killing a cow. „ 5 oh 4. 4 4. 
and ſelling carcaſe? 0 200 — © E a 
Price of good cart horſes 10 Oo — 25 0 0 
Pair of men's ſhoes = 0 3 6 dhe ſame perſon 6. 
ww 2 e 
Sett of horſe-ſhoes - - 0 10 — | 
| Carpenter wark—pric of ſeveral pariiculars cod in 
4 Agriculture. 


In the year nor. 


Large cart 7 feet 3 inches, - 
wheels 5 feet 2 inches 
high, with flakes, com- 
plete, twice painted (to 
the carpenter) - = 

Ringing a pair of wheels 
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tchers in Liverpool, outing hv ears wg 
following prices a dle 3 cow 2 5.5 = fow 6; 1 

| x the laſt, about twelve were one day's work; 
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25 64d. to 55. per Acre, . 


a2 zan SURVEY 


con In 1761. 1 191. 

. > FE $0.1 d. P40 "14, Lit * | , 
8 per load 0 5 0 er flne ob. o 0 5 
Barley-ſtraw per thrave © 23 0 0-6: 
Oatsſtraw per thrave 0 5 0 0 9 


utter per lb. from 54, . 1 $4. to rc. 
*:Sweet milk per quart ;- © 0.1. — '0'0 1 


be ee from an per egg. 


In the winter of 1794 8 34. per egg. 
N. B. Expended upon the poor from Eifter 4 


| 3760 t to Eaſter 1761 - — 3 22 3 24 


From Exqfter 1790 to Eaſter 1791 — '115 14 1 
There have been twenty additional houſes 4 hh the * 
of time betwixt 1761 and 1791. 


The above ſtatement ſeems to confirm the opinion elbe, 
« that the poor- rates increaſe as the price of labour advances;” 
which in ſome places, (as : appears from the anſwers given to 


tze agricultural queries) have been as . as > es eleven, 


and thirteen ſhillings in the pound, 


— 


Piece Marl, or by Bag Great: 


f 


— 


Making new fence, ditch, hedge, 1 bank, feven fods i in height, 


backing, and covering with theſe ſods, planting quickſetts, 
bearding, from 15. 6 d. to 25. per roc. 
Cutting hedges, opening. and ſcouring the ditches, putting | 
freſh earth to the quicks, from 8 d. to 144. per rod. 
'Delving © or trenching with dung, one fpit « or -fpade deep, 104. 


19 16. 34. two ſpits 15. 6d. to 1s. 8 4. per rod; digging for 
peas and beans 6 d. and 84 per rod; double gutters 11 foot 


deep, 45 d. to 64. per rod (of 8 yards); common ſpade gutters 
12 d. to 2 d. per rod; feighing two yards deep, or * 21 4. 
to 3d. the ſolid yard. © | 

Mowing from 3s. to 4s. per ſtatute acre; ' reaping. from 


4 © 
, + . 


To Shat WY is "Gd price of. this Cs beat 
t ibuted ? It.is flattering to the modęrn im t uf meadow lands, by 
the growth of various graſſes, formerly hardly known, and by be cuhiva- 


* dom of this land in general, if this is meuſiry and attention may have effected 


fo eſſential a benefit, 


2 | | Turing 


2 
. Ly - 


\ 


* 


72 „bci „ . 

- 'Thia[kjng;is done ſometimes by: the thrave,, and ſometimes 

by the buſhel—the price ge! paid ;by. the piece. is about 

one twentieth of the value See n of the 
eee N 


— 


eee Ege, of Plc Work.” 1 0 tl 


In many 3 Piece work is deftrable, a as it al pon a be 
rit of diſpatch, and, in conſequence, proves a ſource of benefit to 
an induſtrious labouror; ; at the fame time it is a temptation to 
labourers to over · work themſelyes, which ought | to be avoided. 
Gentlemen who employ a number of workmen” togethery 
ſhould be extremely guarded, not only in their choice of men, 
but alſo a proper inſpector; ſince. wherever one is diſpoſed to 
loiter, either by telling his ſtory to divert his companions, or 
any means cauſe an intermiſſion of labour, all the com pany — MW 
of courſe become liſteners, and the ſpace of five minutes, in the 
company of twelve, is equal to the 1085 of a whole hour's labour 
of one individual; Nor is this the whole of the evil. Bad ex- 
amples are contagious. Thoſe. who might be formerly induſ- 
trious, become by ſlow ſteps more indolent. . The SIN . : 
| ſpreads wider, and the evil increaſes. 8 3 


-Sxcr, Fea "ak 55 ay FN . 41 


BvTcHtrs meat, like other articles in this county, 
varies in price. It is generally deareſt towards the ſouth and 
ſouth eaſt, many cattle being driven from the northern part to 
ſupply thoſe diſtricts; but fill, it is there generally more than 4 
penny per pound under the Landoy market. price. Corn, at 
Liverpool,” is always above the London price, nearly one 
thilling- per buſhel, as appears by the returns publiſned. In 
thoſe parts of the county where oat-meal is chiefly uſed for 
bread, &c, when enquiry was made after the price of provi- 
lions, the. firſt anſwer was EY the e per Tg, 
the ſtaff of their liſe. | 

At Mancheſter market,” October 9, wheat fold le og 
from 33 to 345. per load, as it is termed, or ſack, of 16 ſcore. 

Oats 33 to 345. per load of 9 Wincheſter buſhels. Beans 30% 
per load of 5 Wincheſter buſhels., Potatoes 4.5. 6d. 10 50, fer 


load of 12 ſcore, 121b. waſhed; unwaſhed, thirteen ſcbre. 1. 


. 'I 
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Fine flour 365.3. ſeconds 34.1 thitds 26 and 283. pet 12 
bare; — hoy ogg ugg; 
No barley at this market. 
Cees from thirty wo fifty ſhillings per cit. © N 
f. red AAP 
ble is ors likely fall than e advance, If trad continues 
ſtagnate. * 
In eſtimating the prices of meat, duc regard ſhould be paid 
| to the qualities of the meat, different values of the different 
joints of meat of the. ſame quality, and the different ſeaſons of 
the year—vedl being generally cheapeſt when beef and mutton 
are the deareſt. 
In che year 1764, he prices of beaf might be from. 34. to * 
54. per lb. z mutton from 3 d. to 6. and veal from 34 to 
6 d. per lb. 
The writer of this paid the whole of that year 42. per b. 
for his meat, all (except lamb) weighed together. The ave 
e conſumption in his family 100 lbs. weight per week, — 
The meat was of the very beſt quality, and of which the top ; 
part of the buttock, provincially called a round, a ſhoulder of 
veal, and hind quarter of muttoh, - almoſt univerſally made | 
| three, ſtanding joints every week in the year in the dee 
. 


N 


* 


|  Whence the Markets are el, 2 | 
| |; 
— diſtrids in -this county -are -fro f 
Clau ghton to Hornby, a rich paſture.there called the Holmes 
and from thence through that fertile vale as far as Kirkby Lonſ 
dale * 3. alſo ſome gentlemen's parks, and private incloſure: 
but the whole of theſe amount to a mere trifle, compare 
to the conſumption. requiſite.. The deficiency is made 
from the counties of Weſtmoreland, Durham, Yorkſhirt 


Lincolaſhire, Derbyſhire, and ins the ———_ | 


„A calcutiton has ben made HY EE 
for fuch w » by knowin every by to. for, wh nearly the * ; 
of ſtock kept 55 
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* 
N W 
* * 
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— 7D | ots 
Wales, the kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland, are allo applied 


to, to ſupply the county of Lancalter wich beef and mutton. 
The county itſelf furaiſhss-i4: very ſmall proportion of the 
bread" and meat àctually conſumed there. Nay, the poultry 
and the pigepys)we upp from gifiant parts, © Belides what 

comes from the Filde (the only diſtrict in the county which, 
with a few trifling exceptions, bas any ſurplus of ſtock) the 
Liverpool market has fi from Cheſhire, Wales, Ile of 
Man, Scotland, and Trelz -” Mancheſter alſo receives great 


ſupplies from Cheſhire, Derbyſhire, e eee eee 
Nottingbamiſbire. Eggs of cove muſt be 
e eee 3 greater f — 4 
aneh. ee Fo bam Neuß aan Fach * 
Cut on! HF 405 -11 (8. een d. 800 SDSS 
L 25 920 15 M45 $200. Gonfad.)- iy ** * 2 
en A „N. Linn ger: hs nw 271 
4 ee eee eee 
ſmall ſmily may ſupply itſelf ith ſuel for abovtge 
per annum. No wd oh, but the anfuſs of ſhip -inay- 
pentess, and other workers in wood. Pert frem the diſferant 
moſſes, is an article of fuel in the vicinity . theſe places; hut 
ſeldom without the addition. vf ſome cn. Fasse, Abich 
were formerly an article c tonſumption awayg the hakgrs of 
ſea-buiſcuit, and other bread:ip Liverpool, dus for fame (years * 
been 4iſcontinued; coal is preferred, and.:dp..experience md 
it more/advantageous.” This circumſtance is well werthy the 
attention-of other eee eee AER 
r i 
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+ Se; das Manner oe fg. ap yah gen of 
(ren teh tne poppin * LE mon. 
rings tw , and comes ortmight durin - 
deiehs — — 7h — chiefly oe 5 by — 
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el 
Ke Nan yy be. 91 . — 2 | 
follow this ꝙ * man who 


bo d by | 
roken 5 EE AS man N 755 . toad. 1 
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Ir obſerves, that there LEA 4 e 
roads in cis county, in th hy OI 
"any other county in the kingfiom, and of tle public utility, 
that many might be ſpared; and he alfo remfks, flat if car 
-exertions had been made upon this head, land ſufficient in 
value, might by that-means have bern obtained, to have kept 
che whole remaining roads in proper repair. 
This opinion may have been too fanguine, and the beſt op- 
porturity for accompliſhing-ſo'defirable a work, may have now 
paſſed. But, no doubt, much advantage to the county might 
——————— ——— 
<f little public utility, were ſtopped, the lands fold, and the caſ 
' -arifing appropriated to ſupport the remainder. 4) 
* In proof; however ef this aſſertion, of the, Faſt; length of 
roads in this county: the patiſn of : Gooſnargh contains 
Jog aecres, and che length of the roads in that pariſh-is nearly 
«(forty miles, beſides three miles of bridle road, pat Bare nile | 
of road repaired by certain individuals. 
* The townlhip of Walton, near-Liverpool,: . 
-- tains 1988 ſtatute acres, has a public road two miles and a half 
in ain parochial. Sag pr hog tes fdrlbags, Jetides 
2 — IPIR,. bs 
In the northern eee — ha- 
bens for waking roads are found upon the ſpot, the lime- 
ſtone, which, when broken, binds. together, and, makes an 
. excellent road j but in the midland and ſouthern parts, the 
materials, except what the rivers afford, are brgught from the 
Welſh and Scotch coafts, and at conſiderable expence. 
o e Donkder Bupiy, and they are mot ken, bu 
Lane | + | pav 


ben ſquare yards according to the diſtanes of the materials to be 
carried. To quamties of pebbles have lately been; diſcovered. - 
Copper ſcotia or flags from two works, Ravenhead and Liver- 


excpllent Gde x0ad to. the pavements, and is preferred, to pave= . 


ment both by the, horſman.and. drivers of carriages.» 
Great exertions have been made of late years, at very eon 


expence * » to.improve. the xaads; the effects of which 
are very apparent, bot! ee I 12270 and 


: 175 mo & ie „ <4 g * 4 


parochial, ; 3 

Pavements are the de Spee and all d e t 
all roads, but m 
cartage. an: * 


nagement of the Preſcot and Mancheſter turapikes, has made 
admirable roads with the copper ſlag. 


with copper flag, but it is difficult to cod the _ w 
fiejeatly broken. 


... ̃ ͤ towns thavo. Jy. of 
throwing every poſſible burden upon the land. 


views. and intereſt, are improperly placed—ſhould they not in 
each act, be placed in the moſt advantageous ſituations for the 
beneſit of the ruad by ſtrangers, commiſſioners appointed for 
chat purpoſo and, private intereſt totally be laid aſide ? Moſt of 
the great towns have had ſufficient; intereſt. to place, he tall, | 
bars at ſome miles diſtance from them. The toll-bar on the © 
road to the ſouth from Liverpool is placed at 5 miles diſtance 
raph Pooh 4 Wh FTE ONE, Oyun 


| nan the * 


ene a wok 
1 


| | + ANGASHARE-r | 27. 
paved.s.; They whole expance. of which is from.1 5. 26. to:.26., 


pool, -have doen ſucceſefully, tried... This, article; makes n, 


Near Warriggwon, Mr. Ketten to. denk the _ 
Mr, Holt, who is ſurveyor for eee | 


enn of ee s co. 
There are ovly three toll-gates Wn cigars offs res. | 


The toll-bars here, as, EE . e SAN RI Ta | 


— 


E w 


\ of Aren 


A bepachankdtz When the TthiBitahts/ of « WHs"Wjedd o 
bir Bkifg Pace "Hear to the town, that thay wald enguge ts | 
Hep in fepait che i6ad from thee tom to the but C Which is in 
eker is thoft' expenſive part of ths ole) Sour v6. 
| ctivitig te lerſt benefit from the dhionicy collected?! The dif- 
tante US part ale deed Todt the great Wwns in Ae County; % 
dmoſt the ſole e Wien et Levpins 
mo ea IM: rr 


bf e itch ol TH bes esd f War 
Eck, 


has of late exploded” the” cbmmõen ut form, and 
adopted that of ane inclined-plane; the inclination juſt ſuſſicient 
to throw WF vecafional water. By this alteration he finds that 
a beEdthes more durabfe j "for when it is conve; all heavy 
carriages uſe the center of it, and keep in the fame track; there- 
ts” the center is oon deftr6yed; and the ſides ſeldom uſed: 
ada e ſmall inclination, the whole ſur- 

face js uſed, for, in 8 e an tia 
iy Wy Bi We: 


-With 3 to improyements, an ingenzins: 3 
ober ed, chat che tolls in general ought either to be raiſed, or 
the ruumber of ban intreafed;” in order that the public at large 
| ; might contribute 2 proper quota, for their eaſe in travelling, 
| Se by ff tinpedSTMath ofthe 6d, and the farmer, & c. of eoutſe 
Nee nſedz and candoot' thult alluw; that the facility, expedition, 
| ind Necuffey of travelling over the roads, in theif preſent ſtate, 
| de WON Hh HW Goble the money paid for dg dev enience. 

Some Heeg THowld be deviſed to eaſe the labourer, and lay 
de Fürthen upon the traveller, The tenam bas frequently 
been charged with an unexpected tut, amounting to g or 55; in 
tit pound; upolt x Thott leafs; when a fine has been levied; 
iid though, the iſſac, this daſs receives as great benefit as 
$ auy 'othier; Mill fore #ilettiod fold be deviſed tb che; thoſe 
comintzent polſelfors, by mort heavily raking dhe travelling 
ſtran ger. 


Under this head, the tadulgetice thewh to tie mil conces" in 


. their ROI from * merits repreheriſiGn, ., BED. © 
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| b ene 
— ˙ proptietors of tial hickerla as — 
preſent great: "The" ſutveyor was informed lately of the A. 
lowing roofs” of the alſertion: *[he-roceipts- of 
London to Liverpool, and bg x 


: 


the world, the proprietors and conductors of ſuch-public' a 
ations, ought to have, not önly in; but! — 
profits. "Whit is dere 6bjedhed r 


, and are riot to 
becomes a topic 


be depended upon as authenticatec facts. When a ſubj topic 
there are e for the affertions, witch 


of cotiverfa 
ſhotild however — wed; 61 
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nut ſuſficicht forthe: damage done by chem in praportion 

do tho tates paid, and the darnage done by other carrisges ta the. 

** 77. ̃ĩ N error eT$ Hoa: 
be welke of u mal coath, loaded-pvith paſſengars; and 
palrcls 5hay be near tuo tons, the heayy von ca dhree 
— Arat ail The -nach Wo gu wht Whitten 

Me effects of four-horſes,.. ſeathpering9nd-palling with all 
theit 5night, re very injurious to the toads; for, after the ſtones 
have been nearly diſplaced by this exertiqn of the horſe · ſeet 
(very different to the effect of a red horſe), followed by a 
hawy carriage, ſupported and dragged upon ſpur narrow 
wheels, every obſtruction is diſplaced by the violence of the 
motiam. The flow pace of a waggon, moving pon a nine · 
inch ſurface, or a heavy-loaded, cart, under two or three tons 
durden, upon ſix - inch O_ wakes @ ahem 6 i 
favaur of theſe carriages./ To 
+; Again, the tolls e e 2 — ber in- 
ſufficient to maintain the roads. The townſhip. of Walton, 
at the preſent juncture, is meeting the truſtees of the public road, 
which tuns through that diſtrict, with not a leſs ſum, than. four 
hundred and thirty pounds, beſides ſtatute labour, upon a length 
of two mlles and a half; whilſt the ſame townſhip is burdened 
with e Os! eee eee wing ou 
a half, as before obſervet. 

All the townſhips. through which this ede . are, 
at- preſent, contributing their aid, and that to a degree in 
ſome places not a little hurdenſome to both tenant and free- 
hokers; of Which che rde ee ex- 
. ; 

Tue propereſt roads ſor this OPT 8 | 
' the neighbourhood of Mancheſter and Liverpool, and all the 
coal diſtrict, would be roads fimilar to thoſe of France and 
Flanders : a pavement in the center, made. of large fragments 
7 F 5 (Which might be . from Seen at no 


* « The rematks which. tos! ſurveyor 8 turupike 1 are 
= e Boards. 1 n 
8 


, . 
8 N 
* 8 


— e nade 
of ſufficient; breadth; and kept. ĩn ſuch. good repair as to 
all light camiages to.prefer:it a che pavement in che center; I 
frevailed upon the ſurveyor of this townſhip to make an N. | 
periment of backing/yp a high, pavement with, — 1 4 | 
(ſcoria) . ſome years ago and to cer it with, the looſe, 

rock of the country. It is non he beſt part ot the. Reps 

e 25-4 kao? v1 eonidocm gaidgine 1 ks ws Nr 15 
In addition to the above, it may to ſata 
fromm the waſt increaſe of carriage in this 5 
neral uſe of -waggans,.carts, c. With exceſſive, e is 
become almoſt; impaſſible, by any mgags,. and at a 
to ſupport the public roads. Ther climate is wet, 
ſoft, the ſtone and gravel found: in the county, are. net hard er 
laſting, and the oy materials. that, have; 2-5 755 
 lity are the pauing ſtones, imported from the 
ut che heayy price of-ſix ſbillings, per, ton- /, Some; N. he 
turnpike roads in he neighbourhood of, Manch eſter, - 5 
with theſe ſtones, coſt from £; 1,500, to e mile. 
EFartunately theſa . ſtones were æxemptedz in the ac 
ſions, from the tax on ſtone exported, or Lancaſhire mu 
been at once reduced to a miſerable ſituation. Jet the 8 
ing the loops/ employed in, collecting and carrying theſe 
paving ſtones, to. take: out. c , diſpatches and certi 22 | 
in the caſe of coal: and ſalt exported coaſtwiſe in Scotland) 7 
the delays and expences hereby incurred, adds a very conſide- 
 rable:impoſt on cheſe articles, without any benefit to the re- 

venue; and this hardſhip is too. apparent not to he imme- 
diately remedied. The legiſlature has at all times been 

-wilely provident, not anly to authorize and require the making 
of good roads, (hich are u tl nably the firſt jtprove- 
2 bus ao e F for 1 ue 
vation. 0 | 1 v6, bod. 1 
The e er — bach wheels, or rolling wheels, or 
. ſo br 950 fo 4 them 7 to carry 9 21 
4 * Br T. . | y 
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n Aacnevrmuaa Joever 
udn,“ was Mays s doubeul meaſure. - Experience now 
| puts it out of queſtion, thet-theſo'beovy woights foon deſtroy 
the beft conſtructed reads, and-exhauſt all the c , ma- 
terials for their reparation. The turnpike truſts are thus more 
deeply involved in debts inextricable, or difproportiouate tolls 
_ ane 
Cuntry, und ruinous even — 
Parfie this mifſtaten ſcheme of buſineſs, Nins 
I be reſtraints of „„ eee 
penſtye, partial, and quite ineffectual ; and the only remedy 
for cis great und inerenſinz evil, is that pointed out near 
"thitry years ſince by rhe Rev. Maury Homer, of Warwickſhire, 
In Mtis*'Enquiry inte the Means of proferving the public 
"© ide?” printed ut Oxford 1767, viz. & fuck a confiration 
tatringes as will oblige them 10 carry LIGHT land. 
11 ſupport of this ſehemo of-proferving our roads, and of fav- 
' ing ah immenſe ſum of money now annually ſquandered ayay, 
"ther is f vat body of evidence in the excellent volumes of 
"Se Bttiſtical Account of Scotland, and the Surveys of Coun- 
reported to the Hon. Board of Agriculture. Theſe all 
"prove what is ſtated in the Survey of Cumberland, page 48, 
*thix © two bores, yoked in fle horſs carts, will draw agmuch 
is three borſes-yoked in one cart. |, 

* "The general uſe of fingle bk wonder wh fe; 
in we number of horſes kept for labour, and of hay and corn 
% ed in their maimenance, would 'be-gainful to the car- 
© riers, cc. and would preſerve the roads, and take off the in- 
' crealing and oppreflive burden of taxes now raiſed (but inef- 
' fTeQually) for their ſupport. ' The exemptions from toll, or be- 
ing weighed, given to carriages employed in buſtandry, are in 
melt places (eſpecially in the neighbourhood of great towns) 
4 55 to the roads, and not warranted by any fair 

: of taxation, which ought equally 40 affect all who are 
— 4 by it, and by what mode ſoever. The regulation 
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RPR. | 
mails, are ill defined i our general turnpike act, and worſt in 
practice. By the 6th Geo; III. c. 49. ſect. 2. it is enacted, 
that fox inch wheels ſhall be deemed fat, as ſhall not de- 
©. yiate more than one inch from « flat ſurface?” This figure 
will ſhew on how few points of à good road this flat wheel 
ner e N r 
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e white 90 this i Tnforton abe is little andertteod, or 
— to, and requires a careful reviſion. This may ſpeedily 
be hoped for from the exertions of the Board of Agriculture. 
The act of the laſt ſeſſions (34th Geo. III. c. 74.) ſeems to 
be formed on the old miſtaken principle of fixing what from 
ſituations and times muſt ever be various and fluctuating, viz. 
the price of labour. Parliament cannot fix its maximum or 
its minimum. The higheſt price for compoſition! for a team 
per day is fixed now at 6s. whereas eight or ten ſhillings per 
day i is paid in many parts of this county for the labour of fuch _ 
team. The better way would be to leave the prices to be an- 
nually ſettled, and publiſhed by the magiſtrates of the ſeveral 
diviſions when they appoint ſurveyors of the highways. 
The ſtatute duty, or compoſition,” taken from Aabourers 
renting under five pounds a year, had. better be wholly abro- 
gated. It is an odious burden, is rarely collected, and with 
difficulty and expence (in counties like this) not to be con- 
ceived, 
The relief propoſed to theſe pos people in the fifth ſectioenn 
| . . would : 


| 

r 
: 
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would be attended with ſo much loſs of time and money to 


- them, and fo much n 


ways, chat it is plain it never can have any operation. 

We have generally, during the two laſt years of aiſreks 
emitted to call for the ſtature duty or compoſition'from this de- 
ſcription of inhabitants ; and by law to free them from the ob- 
„ eee ee eee e 
meaſure, which T earneſtly recommend. 1 

With refpe& to turnpike roads, in this, as in other counties, 


there is not a due regard paid to the general public conve- 


nience, in making the roads in the moſt direct lines, or on the 
eaſieſt leyels, And if there ſhould be a neceſſity of making 
ſhort turnings or elbows, they ſhould be at leaſt twice as broad 

as in the other parts, that the hill horſe may have not the 


Whole load to draw, whi!ſt the others are turning; and ſuch 


place ſhould be made level as poſſible: but hills of even one 
furlong in length, are ſometimes ſo ſleep as to require an ad- 
ditional! horſe for that ſhort ſpace; and if the road is often to 
be paſſed, the additional expence of keeping one horſe, 'one 
might imagine, need only be pointed out to obtain their removal. 
There is indeed ſcarce any part of the kingdom that might not 
have been laid out, fo as to ſuperſede the neceflity of uſing that 
badge of barbarity a chain te gg ue. & When 
& our deſcendants ſhall become more ſenſible than we ſeem to 
« be of the advantage of level roads; no expence will perhaps 


penn ooh, cpm ernpe to moo eee Ak 


habit could render ſufferable . 


The obligation on pariſhes to repair bids by creſeriptian 
\(fee Hawkins's Pleas of the Crown, pace it, page —_— 


to be limited by fatute, — 


This plan has, under the Jate great change . 


brought an intolerable burden on the pariſb of Mancheſter, 


which ineludes a great extent of country, and an immenſe 
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now, become public ftreets in the town itſelf. 

I would propoſe a clauſe to limit to 30 years back the 
proof of uſe and repair by the pariſh, and to allow pions ; 
to be competent witneſſes on either ſide. 


Amongſt the various objects of ' enquiry, and to which 1 


anſwers have been returned to the Board of Agriculture, 


there is none of more general importance than the ſtate of the © ' 


public roads. As a meaſure of national police, this has not hi- 
therto been ſufficiently atiended to by the legiſlature : the 13th 
Geo, III. chapter 84, commonly called the General Turnpike * 
An, is very inadequate and greatly miſtaken in many of its 
proviſions. The introduction of turnpikes into England is of 
a very late date ; they were at firſt eſtabliſhed for the confined 


limits of local convenience; and have gradually been ſo mul- 


tiplied and extended, as to form almoſt an univerſal plan of 
communication through the kingdom, ſupported by a public 
tax of vaſt amount. 
In this national view of the ſubject, connecting the public 
convenience and proſperity, and the large ſums raiſed through 
out the kingdom to render the general communication eaſy 
and certain, it cannot be denied; that the reviſion of the ge- 
neral law, the adoption of a better ſyſtem for makipg roads, is 
now become neceſſary; a ſyſtem founded, not on ſpeculations 
of mere local or private convenience, and as affecting parti- 
cular towns, diſtricts, or even counties, but on the more ex- 
tended conſiderations of general intercourſe and common be- 
nefit. In fact, we may obſerve. in every part of England the 
Jobbing trade, as it reſpects turnpike roads, very ĩnduſtriouſſy 
purſued... The old courſe! is een 2 
cuitous or difficult. * ur n s 
Heavy carriages are ſtill, to be — over the LFamenigs.1 D 
of ſteep hills, formerly ſcarcely .acceſfible-to the\packehorſes of 


the country, whilſt the eaſy and abvious levels af the adjoining + | 
vallies are overlooked. - Happy would it be for, the country, > 


if all plans, for turnpike noadt. were ſettled. in- the manner de- 


ſcribed by Dr. Anderſon in hi“ An 
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As turnpike bills have been uſually too much-confidered as 
private bills (though none are of more public concern) the 
committees of the Houſe of Commons have uſually done little 
held in the country, in which perſonal and local intereſts fre- 


quently ſuperſede a due conſideration of general benefit. 'The 


experience which theſe committees have had an various occa-. 
ſions of this ſelfiſh ſpirit, has produc fame very ſalutary 
tc orders relating to bills for making turnpike roads. 

To enable theſe committees more accurately to judge of 
hy agile of feos ephapion fe ending comenentin 


A turnpike a2ts, 1 would ſuggeſt another ſanding rule and 


order; viz. 

L A 
account of the money ſubſcribed (as ordered by the 3d rule) 
there be delivered to the committee an exact plan of the pro- 
poſed road, on a ſcale of to a mile, ſhewing its con- 


nection with the neighbouring towns; together with e 


 potlible; by burying 


Fain fting of the whaſs Hap of 


szer. -u. 


| FC 
ſhould be taken by the legiſlature, that lime or manure be car. 
ried upon law. terms, The introduction of wealth, in conſe- 
quence ſuperior cultivation, by the means of manures, &c, 
will intraduce the carriage of more bulby articles, and ſoon 
repay. the proprietors the trifling indulgence. A gentleman 
obſerved, that, as z. certain portion of land was laſt to the com- 
munity, either for tillage ar paſture, by cutting canals, care 
ought ta be taken in the banks- to much graſs as 
the rubbith under ground, and applying the 
beſt ſoil to cover the ſurface of the hanks ; trifling as ſuch an 


| obje may be, as cums are daily inereaſingz the amount, in 


the iſſue, would be Gmething, and would the 
1 frm flloienefop the gui aniline 5 
ka many canals aready begun, and intended, have had 
conſiderable 
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and general ſlate of the country o. Row 
rr 
kingdom, and was opened in the year 17561 after which the 
Duke of Bridgewater's canal; and then the Leeds canal, as far 
Lancaſter, to Weſthoughton, is a great undertaking, ten miles 
of which are already completed. The Bolton canal, already 
—— —— with the navigable rivers 


Merſey, Douglaſs, Ribble, Wyre, and Loyne, render the car- 


riage of heavy articles, through the internal parts of the county, 


more eaſy and leſs expenſive, than where ſuch channels of con- 
yeyance are not found. They have no ſmall effects upon the 


agriculture of the county, in conveying dung, lime, and other 


articles, into parts whither, without their afliſtance, they could. 


hardly have been tranſmitted; as alſo upon the manufactures, 


by the conveyance of coal and raw materials, the groſs weight 
of which would have been too expenſive upon carriage by land. 
sr. 3.— Fairs 


In the year 1780, Auguſt 2, a fortnight fair was eſtabliſhed 
at Harrington, near Liverpool, oppoſite St. James's church, by 


the north-country graziers, to ſhew fat cattle and ſheep, which 


was encouraged by. the butchers in Liverpool and the neigh- 
err Accommodations for the cattle and ſheep were ef- 
fected by Mr. Samuel Sandys, who then held upwards of forty 
Cheſhire acres of land, which was appropriated to the purpoſe, 
and was continued every fortnight until the 12th of February, 
1783; when it was removed to Kirkdale, for convenience to 
the butchers in Liverpool; during which period there were ex- 
poſed for ſale 39, 160 ſlicep, and 8, 309 head cattle, and upwards: 
in the year 1781, at ane ſhow, in September, were 1,489 flieep 
and 279 head cattle; and in October, i982, at another fair were 
1,691 mn CPI mln, tear 
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108 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
fderable. After the diſſolution of this market, Mr. Sandys had 
applications from cow-keepers for the land, which was much 
improved by the paſturage of drovers, ſheep, and cattle ; alſo by 
the quantity of manure which was collected from his ſtall- 
feeding thirty head in ſhades built on the premiſes, which was 
declined on removal of the fair; therefore Mr. Sandys pro- 
poſed finding milk cows, and keeping them at graſs or hay for 
5 d. per head per week at his own riſk, or. keep their cows at 
44. per week at their riſk; and when any cow declined fo 


much as not to pay the farmer, he had a freſh cow found, or an 


abatement in proportion to her decreaſe: this mode kept the 
Jand in high condition from the —— of dung collected on 
the eſtate, &c. 

The old eſtabliſhed fairs are not here noticed, ſince they are 
publiſhed in the uſual kalendars of theſe things, 


SzcT. 4.—Waeky Markets. 


THERE are ſaid to be twenty-ſix market-towns in the 
county, which are ſuppoſed ſufficient for the inhabitants, becauſe 
in every little village or hamlet of houſes, there are retailers of 
the different articles, which are of daily conſumption, in great 
abundance, The two large towns, Mancheſter and Liverpool, 
have each two market days every week; but of late years, 
butchers meat, garden- ſtuff, and a number of the neceſſary 
articles of life, are expoſed to ſale, and may be rods any 
day in the week, Sundays excepted. 


SECT. 5. Commerce. 


Tux foreign commerce carried on by the county of Lan- 
caſter, i is extremely conſiderable, but its nature and extent does 
not come within the object of this Report. It is material, how- 
ever, to colle& information reſpecting that great branch of the 
trade of the county, which interferes with its agricultural in- 
tereſts, namely, the importation of corn; ſome idea of the 
extent of which, may be formed from the following ſtatements 
of the quantity of corn imported to and exported from Liver- 
pool alone, in the years 1791, 1792, &c. 
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200 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
This extract from the Cuſtom-Houſe books, with both the 
jmports and exports, will ſhew the great conſumption of grain 
in this county, and how inadcquate the rern 
ſtate, is to the ſupply of its inhabitants. 
The exportation of corn is widding + cord; auld wt. 
weſtern borders of Yorkſhire, upon the eaſtern boundaries of 
Cheſhire, and ſome parts of Derbyſhire, the corn importod into 
Liverpool is chiefly for the conſumption of Lancaſhire. 
The average of the Liverpool import of ** 
for che laſt three years is 8 7 
The average ofthe Norfolk export fo ug the 
years is - - 63,046 
Liverpool import at . 1. . - is 173,211 
Norfolk export at . 1. 45. +» is 138,70 


34,510 more value 

imported i into Liverpool, than exported from Norfolk. | 

There are about 1,500 tons of ſea-biſcuit manufactured 

for the different veſſels that fail from the port of Liverpool, 

© which is eſtimated to take about 60,000 buſhels of wheat, and 

to require the labour of about fifty men with boys. This is 
about the average in the year 1792. 


Obſervations by Major Atherton. 


Mr. Kent, in his Report to the Board of Agriculture, having 
ſtated that the four Norfolk ports export as much corn as all 
the reſt of the kingdom put together, and having entered into 
an accurate detail from the Cuſtom-Houſe books, it occurred 
to me that a compariſon between the exported produce of the 
county of Norfolk and the corn imports of the town of Li- 
verpool might eventually be of ſome uſe to the Board, I have 
therefore taken ſome pains to obtain intelligence upon this 
ſubject; and here lay the reſult of my inquiries before them. 
The Liverpool prices were taken from the average prices of 
one of the firſt houſes in the corn- trade belonging to the port. 
More difficulties have however ariſen than I was at firſt aware 
of, and I am confident that it is ſtill extremely defective: 
ſuch 


* 


tuch as it is, However, it may be che cauſe of enquiries :: 1 
from thoſe who are better calculated than myſelf to examine |. ; 1 
2 matter which is certainly of } h importance. The differs 
ence of weights and meaſures ee wank ag ng ang 3 
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| n — Ibn, aan ponieful reaſos to believe that the aceount'of - 
tte cbrnz &c. imported into Liverpool, as ſtated in the firſt re. 
1 5 port, is erroneous, that the importations, are much greatet, and, 


it any rate, that it is extremely defective, | The article malt is 
entirely omitted;-now in the year 1794, from the 1ſt of Janu- 


2 ary to the 28th of April, ſay four months, there were imported 


at Liverpool coaſtwiſe, 9,070 qrs. 7 buſhels, or 92,567 buſhels 
Wincheſter, In the fame four manths were imported 105,726 


* buſhels of barley, . and 46,072 buſhels of big, coaſtwiſe; 
7 bibs of rb es RIGA 


1794 


In the week ending March lock 1795. Liverpool wes 
el from Ireland only 45,627 quarters: of ogts, befides _* | 
- 3,699 quarters from Engliſh and Scotch ports. In all, | 
471326, Quareery - - | - 20% C. 476 0 v 
| FL enen L. 36% 4% 
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1 corn - dealers, after de- | 
diet freight, jnſurgace, intereſt, &c, Ke, £- 61,522 {BN A 
Yorfolk gxport anpually, ws C bas 
ben - - 63,046 Quarters, at 445+ „4. 3% 4% 
Wheat Flour - 37,135 Quarters, at 56. - 1398 090 
youre + - „* „ 18,187 12 ©: 

— bp 5 I — 5 — 
n 115,389 Ir! „5 , 2 2 C. 259,856 120 
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Wheat, Foreign 80,13 Quarters, - +, #976 1e, #4 2 
Wheat Flour, De N 1 * "Ine 6d. - 


per peck » 445 - > 20,568 15 1 | 
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; Ven Ploar, Ds 975 - 18s ts 4 £43 12. © 


per Quarter | - = 119719 14, 3 | 
Yours, - . 16:9 ann, of * = 27447 11 9: 
| Hors 1 255 4 428,765 0 6 
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wheat alone to the- annual value of C. 428,765. 0s. 64, mom. 
tun. ts ane BAR pert PN OTA 
85, 6d. more than the whole county of Norfolk exports. 

dn ce is M nah redevelop 
| fitable graſs land of this county (of which, I am forry to fay, 
77 em not -pmr 
for marling?—Will it pay ſor manure and'Gllage ?. - | 
Beans, in the Kentiſh manner (fee Ain 
vol. ii. p. 70, &c.) are amongſt the beſt of preparations 
wheat. Few or none are grown in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire 
and thoſe few univerſally broadcaſt, | 19 

At this moment, wheat is ſelling at Tal and at War- 
rington for 105. and 104. 6 d. per buſhel, of 70 b. The 6 
PF ˙ Jn Jy IE 1's Goniinr | | £ 
fallow, even upon light ſands. 1 
rer clover the fl is ready and the conſumption profitable 3 
and it ought to precede wheat upon all barley lands, LA 

No county can produce better bailey; or in larger quantidies, 
when properly cultivated, It alwa maſs fetches a fair price, being 
not only uſed for malting, but into bread, either by itſelf, 
or ind with hate The ts ˙ RE 
ſowing it too late, and ſqwing it after wheat. 
Ther io beter or fr at fir tris i Eg th 
;n tis county; ant Gere bs why ws 
hw, where i nat cena b exe then ofthe ad 
with ſheep. _ 4 2 

Mars and manure as every where tobe had in gat 1 
abundance. 7 2 
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be taken wp by ſome P's whole talents are equal to the 
talk, 


Inſpe&tor General for an account of three years, which is 
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At "Liverpool! the Gme- weight and: quantity may ave- 
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Say 74 per buſh-wheat, de 84 4, flour; and ſay. 32 
buſhels, of, 70 lb. each, I is an average crop upon a ſtatute 


Double it, per Cheſhire acre {$i 0 18 * 


— Chatirs ns! 5/7 17 4 
At five quarters per acre, it is - £2 6 8 


„ 


There are vaſt tracts of land in this county, rented at leſs 
than 40 ſhillings per, Cheſhire acre, capable of- producing the 
above quantity. This country then has three nn. in- 
centives to improvement, 

Marle, Manure, and Markets. 


1 hive heard it confidently. aſſerted that this diſtri, (the 
counties of Lancaſter and Cheſter) dp not ſupply. the con- 
ſumption. for- more than fix weeks in the year, and that the 
county of Lancaſter in particular, does not grow more grain 
than would feed or be conſumed. in it in two weeks. ""Y 

I am ſenſible of the great imperfection of many of the 
above ſtatements; and poſſibly there may be many notorious 
errors in the calculations: I hope, however, -the ſubject will 


| Such are kde Atherton onlicms.anads ee the U 
inſerted in the original reportz but that the beſt authority 


nyght be gained, application bas been made by the Board to the 
alſo inſerted, and in addition to it the value, at the Liyerpool 
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Cuſtom Houſe, London, 


June 18th, 1795 


An ACCOUNT of we EXPORT and IMPORT of all Sorts of CORN anc 
| 1791. 1792. 
FOREIGN PARTS. COASTWAYS. FOREIGN PARTS. 
Imported, Exported. Brought + abi Imported. | Exported. | 
— OY n — — | — — 
. : Qr. Bu. . . 
Wheat - =» [150,411 © — 31,273 © | 9,192 © 8,137 4 3 © [71,236 © 
Io Cwt. qr. Ib.] Cwt. qr. Ib ' Cwt. qr. Ib.] Cwr, qr. Ib.“ 
Do Flour - , 5834 3 512,147 0 — — 6,489 29 4283 © 14 — 
barley - [ 9947 6 15 © [18,300 © | 9,597 © f| 19,250 © 27 323.308 © 
beans = [4137 © $7 0 | — — 28,607 7 94 0 — 
Oats - 1 170,950 0 322 4 | 9,670 012, 273 © 239,008 Hl | 392 0 7,719 © 
b 16 F ', g 01s. - * ; 
Oatmeal - =» 771 7 3020 — — , || 7300 36}, $52 3 — 
Peaſe 3 72 3 34 © — — 1,547 6 411], — 
Rye — - 6,975 2 _ — 37975 © 2,576 3 an 16 0 
Curt. qr. Ib. , . g £ 28 
De Flour - 338 3 21 ] | 
Indian Corn - 329 © — — — 55095 © 
oreign Wheat — 2,477 6 — — — 2,668 3 — 
Cwt. gr. Ib. ; | wt. | 441 
De W. Flour | | — 4724 O11 — — — 8,523 0 26 — 
2 8 i _ » ' : > 
Do Oats E — — — + = — 1,159 4 
S | , 4 
Do Peaſe — — — — — 436 4 — 
Do Rye — — —— — 9 2,076 6 | — 
iti Malt = — 143/937 2 © boys — . [459750 
. f = ö . | 
InſpeRor General's Office, . 


N and FLOUR, Foreign and Coatways, at the Port of Liverpaol in me following Years. 


No. 1. to face Page 206, 


2 / « 8 Pa 
\ 1794. 
COAST WAS. FOREIGN PARTS. ? COASTWAYS. FOREIGN PARTS. | COASTWAYS. 
ought in. Carried out. Imported. in. Carried out. Imported. | Exported. Broughtin.|Corriedout 
2 OY 8 
5236 o | 5,148 © 96,149 7 13,013-0 [ 122,212 2 — 51499 © [11,020 © 
; | Cwt.' qr. Ib. 6, Cwt. qr. Ib.] Cwt. qr Ib. 2 
82 2 hon 33,463 3 5 — 511 2 26 | 1,819 2 © 
„308 © | 3,052 © |} 10,385 4 3.424 of 15,439 2 — | 34,124 0 | 6,275 '0 
— — 6,045 7 — 1723 5 461 0 
5719 © 21,050 © 127,230 5 $,610 o || 223,647 4 159 © | 9,491-0 |. 2,459 © 
e Bolls. lb, 3 Bolls. Ib. | ? '5y 
= a 6,001 13 — 2,611 19 750 © 
ak — 484 6 4 85 35041 5 70 8 A 
| 16 0 3-416 0 || 9,946 2 | 72236 %% 29273 2 — 17 | 3-361 0 
| | 
4 
— — „ _ "ay 22,584 7 
= 88 | : U i 
* 1 5 N 1 
72 on * | 
| 8 , ; & 
| | J 
— — — — — 961 
| a > 4 * * | 
2975 © | 1,197 © — 2 8 — 42838 0 22 
HERS | . | 
THOMAS IRVING, 
*** Laſpetor General, 
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* — Vc He II | | 
| | LTD Ne 
5 IMPORTS of the Town of e 5lg 
13 — "A . ; 
| _ £XPORTATION of the County of NORFOLK; | 
; according to Mr. KN T Report, ; ä 
| on the Average of the Years 1990, 91, and 92. 7 | for the 
| | on 4. 4. 
j Wheat - = 63,046 Qrs. - - at 44s. per Qr. _| 138,701 1 Wheat 
Wheat Flour . 37,135 ditto. - at 564, per ditto, 978 — | 
| 37» 5 $0 5. per RE, "|| Wheat Flour, Is 
Barley 360,380 ditto, - at 245, per ditto. | 432,456 — —» PS , 
o ; ; - | iy 1 1 n 
Malt 90, 271 ditto, - at 425, perditto. | 189,69 2 . E 
1 | 
Rye = = 14,056 ditto. - at 256 per ditto. - 174570 = — Britiſh Malt, Br 
Peaſe < 13, 361 ditto. - at 28 . per ditto. 18,705 8 Rye* - bs 
** | r 
Bears = © 15,148 ditto, - at 245. per ditto. 18,177 12 
1 3 Mo | 44; Rye Flour, © Im 
Vetched = 73 ditto. - at 3os. per ditto. 100 10 — || Peaſe - Im 
28 | a II Beans - Im 
| Rape Seed 2,424 ditto. - at 365. per ditto. 1,361 Þ = 
| 3 8 Outs * 
N — | Br 
TY 4=| 


6; 2. 22 Ne . after page 206, 
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IMPORTATION igt LIVERPOOL, 
according to the Account furnif 
for the Average of _ Years 1791, 92, 


d from the Cuſtom Houſe; 
0 933 and valued at Liverpool Prices. 


_ OO "OO 


— i — 


wh 5. | Cr: B41 He ne dot: 
Imported - $4,866 Qrs. - $7:1.4d, | 243,282 10 8 
Brot Coaſtways, 39,657 dito = | ditto 143,683 8 — | | 
| — - 356,965 18 8 
our, Imported - 28,597 Cwt. - at 161. 64. — — 23,592 10 6 
Imp 13,194 dat 323. 21,110 8 — : 
E Coaſtways, 26,308 — > ditto, 42,092 16 — 
3 — 63,203 4— 
alt, Brot Coaſtways, 38,343 Qrs. 2 35. — — 33580 16 — 
6,499 Qrs. + at 32.44.10, 506 14 4 
2 Coaſtways, 5 ditto = ditto, : $2 7 a 
' — 10,514 16 — 
© Imported «= - 113 Cwt. - at 321. 4d. — — 182 13 
Imported/ - 701 Qrs, » at 423. md cos 1,472 2 ſ 
Imported = 12,930 Qrs. '- at 331. — — 214334 10 — 
F Imported, - 179,056 Qrs, « atifs, . 161,150 "Ik ; 
Brot 77004 ditto = ditto 6,303 12 — 
\ . ; | —— 167450 — — | 
Imported = 2,474. Qs. - At 40s. 6d. — — 55009 17 — 
m, Imported - 15,808 Qn. x - 
. C. | 731,310 7 10 
— — — 
Bond 7 Qrs. 2544. 2,129 8 —| 
4 Coaftways, 9,117 ditto - ditto. 26,135 $ —| 
— 233.264 16 — 
ur, Exported 8,536 Cwt. at. 163. 6 d. — — 7,083 9 — 
Exported » 14 Qrs. - at 32. 22 8 — 
18 $9357 dito. 8,571 22 8. 210 
lt, Card Coaltways, 1,423 Qrs. - At 42% — — 2,988 6 — 
. 1,010 Qrs. - at 325. 4d. 1,632 16 8 
Jen Can 122 5 - _ ditto. 7.882 0 4 e 
955315 14 —= 
Exported +» 186 Q. at 425. — — 390 I2 — 
Exported - 305 Qrs, at 333. — — 363 35 
rages | 676 Qu. -/ at 18s, 608. 8 —|_ 
Cart Coaftways, 1 13,977 ditto - ditto, 12,579 6 — 
5 | 13,187 14 — 
130 Qu. = at 40s. 6d. — — 263 42 


Exported - 
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Three ee e 3 eee 
mous lum of ſix guineas the acre of eee by Mr. 


The 1 mode of kieming 3 reduced their 
price of late years, notwithſtanding the conſumption by cattle 
has been ſo great. The laws admitting importation of grain 
-prevent the farmer gaining an advance of price when there is 

a failure of crop; and the value of corn is, by this: means, 
> by within ſome bounds. But the methods ſometimes taken, 
as is ſaid, on the opening and ſhutting the ports, ſtand in great 
need of regulation. The only advantage the farmer teaps, is, 
from additional quantity, never from advanced price; which is 


not the caſe in regard to hops, or ſugar, or other articles pro- 


duced by the ſoil, either at home, or in our colonies. 


1 


se r. 6,—Of Manuſactures. : 


MANUFACTURES have been carried on to a very cons 
ſiderable extent in Lancaſhire. | 


The cotton “, ſilk, and wool t, through al their 9 


* The firſt piece of cotton, manufactured from Bririſh enn, 3 


Mancheſter, from cotton . in the Zrounds of J. Blackburne, Eſq. 
NX. P. of Orford, in Lancaſhire ; ſeven yards and a half, of one yard and 
a half yard-wide muſlin, from four ounces of raw material, I ſup- 
ſe in a hot-boule. It was a moſt beautiful piece“ of cloth, pro poſed to 
ave been made up into a dreſs, for Mrs. Blackburne, in which he intended 


too have appeared at Court, June 4, 1793; but was prevented by a change 


of dreſs, occaſioned by the loſs of a relation. 

To what a degree of perfection the muſlin 8 is arrived, the 
following may ſerve to convey ſome idea. In the 1 1791, 4 ſingle 
ere cotton was ſpun to a fineneſs of 8 poſt miles in 

h: the muſlin, after being ſpun, was ſent to Glaſgow, to 22 
after which was preſented to her Majeſty. The pound of cotton, 
which, in its raw ſtate coſt 7 5, C d. coſt the ſum of 23 l. in this ſtage, when 


it was wrought into yarn only. It was was ſpun by one Lomax, at Man- 


cheſter, upon the machinery called mules. 


+ Woollens have of late been manufactured without either RIC or 
weaving, and after the manner of hats. 
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* From the raw material; and theſe leading articles include a mim- 
der of ſubordinate branches or trades, e. g. ſpinners, bleachers, 
| weavers, dyers, printers, and tool-makers for the different ar- 


_ tifts, which, if ſeparately gas Kane's ae aggegate 


nend to an amazing amount. 


There ire alſo manufattoties of hats, eee de. 
d, riails, Timall ates, tobadto. uh tobacco-pipes, ſnuff, 


| earthen-ware, Engliſh poreelsinz clocks and watches, and wols 


for the artiſts in theſe two branches, not only for the neigh- 


 bourhood but for all the world; iy OG; neee. 


per, &c. 


There are large works for the ſmelting of iron and copper +, 


\ of eng plate-glaſs, and the fabrication of blown glaſs ; the 


- proceſs of making white lead, lamp-black, ——__ e 


fol] alkali; the refining of ſugar, &. _ 
The ſevetal modes of accelerating labour have been always 
ſtoutly reſiſted by the labouring claſs, when the different ma- 


chinery was firſt introduced; but the iſſue has hitherto proved 


a ſource, from which not only employment, but the price of 
labour has IE; * 


auch abridged. | 


| hats, by machinery; moved by water, 


„ Anse manulafhure 


+ The amptics of col at, Ravenkead 16; oven. lhnadend tons per 
week; and deſtructive the ſmoke may be to vegetable life, it ſeems 


more favourable to animal; ſince, in the ſpace of fourteen years, not- 


ſons in large manu 


withſtanding between two and three hundred people are conſtantly em- 
ployed in the copper - works there, belonging to the Mine Company, 
not one perſon, oy ret the works, has died. 1 

in Lancathire, do not as frequently die in 
numbers as in other counties, is that they have (in general) n 
in their infancy. 


Fnoculation is the moſt effectual of all expedients for the 
FFF for - eee the 
nenn bourhood. 
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_ Faddleworth, which borders upon the = and which 
formerly only wrought coarſe woollens, has gain ed lately, and 
=o . the fine weſtern woollen clockks. 

arge manufactory for the fabrication of fancy goods, has 


| 5 5 * eftabliſhed at Tildeſley, by Thomas Johnſon, Eſq; 


where a village has been built ſince the year 1780, which had 


then only two farm-houſes and nine cottages; has, in 1793, 


162 houſes, and a new chapel erected. The village contains 


nine hundred and ſeventy-lix inhabitants, WAKE employ three | 


bundred and twenty-five looms. 


' Mancheſter being the principal iy for theſe manu-- 


factures, has become the great center, to which not only the 
country retailers, but merchants, from all quarters of the king - 
dom, and foreign parts, reſort; and this has induced ſeveral ca- 
pital woollen houſes to ſettle at that town; and this mart is 
chiefly confined to one ſtreet, i in which a fingle rc room e 
lets very high. 

| The trades and R upon which the ma- 
ritime ſtate depends, have not, on this occaſion, been noticed; 


becauſe they are the ſame in all counties where ber- is 


carried on . 


The good or bad effects which manufactures may have had 
upon agriculture, is an important queſtion, which merits much 


attention; the anſwers to which, in ſome letters, have been 


conciſe, and diſcharged by one ſingle” word, e. g. one anſwer 


has been “ advantageous ;*” another anſwer © injurious ;?* but 


without either argument or Joo: to ſupport wel IT aſ- 
ſertions. 


The more extenſive 3 however, ſhall be bah | 


Rated. 


en the decreaſe, The importation from foreign countries is, 
of courſe, pon the advance z the diminiſhed ſtate of cultivas 


* A ſketch of ſome of which will be en inthe intended Hiſtory of 


Liverpool, : 
E e | tion 
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Manufactures have wrought a change} in the agriculture . | 
the county; the growth of grain is annually and gradually f 
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don is one cauſe of this, and the increaſing population is m- | 

other ; and by the joint operation of theſe two, the impotta- 

tion of grain and flour, uſed chiefly in this county, is almoſt in- 

credible, To prove which, the ſurveyor has been favoured 

with extracts from the cuſtom-houſe books, faithfully, and 

1 no ſmall trouble, collected for this occaſion, by Mr. 
ates. 

The advince of wages, and the preference given to the ma- 
nufacturing employment, by laboufers in general, where they 
may work by the piece, and under cover, have induced many 
to forſake the ſpade for the ſhuttle, and have embarraſſed the 
farmers, by the ſcarcity of workmen, and of courſe advanced 
the price of labour. 

The poor rates fall, with equal burden, upon the farmer, as 
upon the maſter manufacturer; and the manufacturers encou- 
rage ſettlers, and conſequently increaſe the number of pau- 
Pers. 

The water is ſometimes ſo Gimaged by dye-houſes, and 
other works, erected upon rivers, as to be rendered not whole- 
ſome to the cattle, and deſtructive to filh. The heat necelfary 
for the buſineſs of printing debilitates the ſtrongeſt conſtitu- 
tions, —Damps from obſtructed water: —peſtilential air from 
crouded rooms ;—effluvia from acids and different prepara- 
tions ;—down from cotton; all operate as h to the 
human conſtitution. 

On che other hand, the advantages that Have been held forth, 
have been an increaſe of population; as that which conſtitutes 
the riches and ſtrength of a country. 

Increaſe of the value of lands, and alſo of proviſions. The 
farmer particularly has an advance on the price of his cheeſe, 
his butter, his fatted cattle, his milk; alſo ſtraw, which, in 
1790, ſold at the advanced price of 84, per ſtone in the ſpring 
at Liverpool; dearer, probably, than ever was khown, even in 
the London market. Hay is little dearer than thirty years ago, 
except on extraordinary occaſions hay is, at preſent, about 
8 f. d per ſtone, owing to a light crop thirty __ ago 6d. 
Ter ſtone. a 4 | 

5 8 Capitals, 
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.. Capitals, labour, ingenuity, and attention are in this county ii 
diverted from agrieulture $. It is much to be lamented that the 14 
Board of Agriculture have not employed ſome perſons of ex- 4 
traordinary talents and ſuperior induſtry, to examine, in the dif- 4 
ferent manuſacturing diſtrifts, the actual effects of manufactures 1 H 
upon agriculture . This county, as Mr. Yoyng Himſelf ob- 1 
ferves in his moſt valuable reflections upon this ſubject, ſub- = 
Joined to his Tour into France, carries on manufactures to a "YN 
reater extent than any other county in the kingdom, and is at 
the ſame time nearly the worſt cultivated. FAA 
By way of illuſtrating. this remark, which is equally true 
and important, let us examine the ehief articles of cultiva- 
tion, and the method of management adopted in this great ma- 
nuſacturing and commercial county, where the land is capable 
of producing every vegetable and every grain in great perfec- 
tion and abundance: _—T - | n 
Beans and Pens. — As preparation for wheat, feldom.—Al- 
ways broadcaſt.— Hoed by horſe or hand, never. | 


The following are the obſervations of N farmer upon this 

important ſubject.— . From various circumſtances it evidently appears, 
that trade is injurious to agrii „ and in the end to landed property, 
unleſs it could be reſtricted ; for whenever a ſtagnation in trade happens, 
the poor rates riſe, 'and the land pays for it. Poor rates and other taxes 
in Weſt Houghton have amounted this year to 16 f. in the pound. Corn is 
not ſo much grown, for though the farmer can get in his grain, he cannot 
raiſe hands but at an enormous price to reap 4 if mowing corn were 
more practiſed, it-wauld be better. 2» | 

Another farmer ſays, * Never enquire about the cultivation of land, or 
its Ir within ten or twelve miles of Mancheſter ; the people know * 

ing about it + ſpeał of ſpinning- jennies, and mules, and carding ma- : 

chines, they will talk for days with you. 8 | 

#* There are people about Aſhton that give C. 6 for a ſummer's graſs for 
horſes to work carding engines, and will give from C. 14 to . 2x5 for 
hay and after-graſs, that they may not be troubled with cultivating 
to hinder them, as they ſay, If land were attended to, and improved, 
for ten to fifteen miles round Mancheſter, as it is in Derbyſhire, the 
lower parts of FY orkſhire, Nottin ſhire, &c, it would be as produtive 
as any land in any part of England; for it all inclines to marle, and js 
naturally a ſtrong ſoil, not ordy fit to carry nianure of any kind, but 
hold it for a ſufficient timo. | | be THT lg | 


. 


Fea Cabbage 
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Cabbages.—Plentiful and abundant, and luxurious in rr. 
dens; but as an arable crop in fields, unknown.” © © 
Turnips.—Never hoed. Never fed off upqn the land wie 
ſheep. 
Vetches.—Winter vetches n ones fown 
when the land will produce nothing elſe; not eat green, but 
made into hay. | 


Fallews, — Seldom Nee before winter, but e to 
ſtarve horſes and young ane with couch- 
June. 

Ge en af Boe upon the ſame land, . 
deficient in quantity and quality. 

Barly.—Sown in May and June. Never 1 

I beat. Univerſally fallowed for, even upon light 5 — 
Upon clover lay, ſeldom if ever. After beans, never The 
bean- ſtubble is too weedy. Never weeded or hoed. Though 
che land is every where admirably adapted to the cultivation of 
wheat, not a hundredth part grown that ought to be, that the 
| Poorer claſs of people from Lancaſter to Preſton, Chorley, 
Blackburne, &c. &c, ſeldom taſte wheat, though they i mhabit 
a5 good wheat lands as any in the kingdom. 


In the vicinity of Mancheſter, Wigan, Warrington, Orm- 
kirk, Preſcot, and Liverpool, there are many large tracts, to 
which the above aſſertions will not apply; and every where 
there are interſperſed both profeſſional men, and gentlemen 
whoſe management is TP juſt — ſpeak of the _ 
lity of the county, 

There are many juſt obſervations upon this abel in Mr. 
Campbell's Account of the Filde, “ the Granary of Lanca- 
« ſhire,” printed in Ann. Agr. vol. xx. p. 109 ; they merit 
general attention, and have more juſtice than ſuperficial ob- 
ſervers would allow. There needs little to prove the import- 
ance of manuſactories in a national view; and their effect upon 
agriculture, theoretically ſpeaking, ſeem immenſe, in as much 
as they form the beſt and moſt certain markets: But, practi- 
cally ſpeaking, they are baneful to agriculture. — The 

. 5 1 4s 


„„ 


* 


r 


The immediate wages to be obtained in the manufactories 
rob agriculture of its moſt valuable ſupporters; the yeoman 
and the labourer are both tempted from the plough; all 


competition is precluded. —Who will work for 1s. 6 d. or 23. 


a day at a ditch, when he can get 3 5. 6d. or 54. a day in a 
cotton work, and be drunk four days out of ſeven ? But 
their moſt deſtructive effect are the increaſe of the poor rates, 


In winter many hands are turned out of employment, who 


muſt be. ſupported by pariſh rates; the labourer at cotton 
muſt, when ſick or il or aged, be ſupported by taxes levied 
upon agriculture,,— Manufactories encourage ſettlers of all 
deſcriptions. —Above 5,c00 Iriſh were ſettled at Mancheſter 


in the year 1787, and J am told that number was afterwards | 


doubled, — The poor laws in this circumſtance. are, extremely 


defective . The law decrees, that if any perſon who ſhall 


come to inhabit in any town or pariſh, ſhall be charged with 
<« and pay his ſhare towards the public taxes or levies of the 
« (aid tqwn, he ſhall be adjudged to have a legal ſettlement 
c in the ſame, though no notice in writing: ſhall be delivered 


ce and publiſhed,” (See Burn's Fuſtice.) By way of a com- 
mentary upon this law, there is a manufacturer at this time at 


Preſton, who has refuſed to pay his pariſh rates and taxes, un- 
leſs they are lowered, 


Another evil ariſing from manufactories is, the propagation 


of vice, inſubordination, and diſeaſes. What elſe can ariſe 
from the multitude of people of all deſcriptions pent up in 
printing-houſes, from which it is neceſſary to. exclude all exte- 
rior air, and to keep up an artificial heat, which muſt of courſe 
debilitate the ſtrongeſt conſtitutions ?—Add to this, efluvia 


from acids, paints, minerals, and charcoal. 


In the neighbourhood of Bolton, bleaching of the very beſt 


quality in the kingdom is performed; and of late has been in- 
troduced by M. V allete (an ingenious Frenchman) a more ex- 
peditious method of bleaching, ſo much that a piece of calico 
which-would have required by the cuſtomary proceſs. three 


weeks in the moſt favourable ſeaſon, may now: be rendered 


perfeQly white in the ſpace of one hour, and that, as it is ſaid, 
| | | . 
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without the leaſt injury ſuſtained by the cloth. The new pro- 

. ceſs is ſomewhat more expenſive than the old. And there is 
as much ingenuity diſplayed amongſt the artificers in Bolton, 


. of che c Bolton 
has been long celebrated, - - - 


ec Bolton upon Moore oiVet ſtondith moſt by cottons and 
exwvrſe yorne. Divers villages in the moores abowte Bolton 
d6-make cottons. Nather the ſcite nor ground abonte Bolton 
is ſo good as at Byri. They burne at Boltom ſum canale, but 
More ſe cole, of the wich the pittes be not far of. TY burne 
turfe alſo.” Loans Itinerary, vii. p. 49: | 
Upon the ſubject of manufaQtures, a celebrated agriculturiſt 
obſerves that you muſt not go for agriculture to Vorkſbire 
Lancaſhire, "Warwickſhire, or Glouceſterſhire, which are full 
of fabries, but to Kent, where there is not a trace of a fabric; 
to Berkſhire, Hertfordſhire, and Suffolk, where there is 
fearcely any. Norwich is an exception, being the only great 
manufacture in the kingdom, in thoroughly. well cultivated 
diſtrict, which muſt very much be attributed to the fabric 
being kept remarkably within the city, ſpreading (ſpinning ex- 
eepted) not much into the country; a circumſtance that de- 
ſerves attention, as it confirms ſtrongly the preceding obſer- 
vations. But the two counties of Kent and Lancaſter, are ex- 
preſsly to the purpoſe, becauſe they form a double experiment. 
Lancaſter is the moſt manufacturing province in England, and 
amongſt the worſt cultivated; Kent has not the ſhadow of 
n and is perhaps the beſt cultivated o. * 


SECT. ker. : 


Waraves may be the ſtats of the poor, they are 
moſt liberally provided for, not only by legal aſſeſſments, but 
liberal contributions—when particular ſeaſons, or calamitous 
circumſtances, may call forth the humanity of thoſe who, on 
ſuch occaſions, give without ſparing, Vet, with all the aid 


2 Taue. through France, by Arthur Young, Eſq vol. ii, p. = ; 
ol 


ut 


nenden as 


o lirge afſeffments, and liberal contributions, it is truly la- 


mentable to witneſs ſuch appearance of poverty; exemplified 
in nakedneſs, dirtinefs, and the different garbs which indicate 


diftrefs.. There ure mendicants of all ages and ſexes, but 
more particularly in the country villages; the exerted police 
of well-governed towns reftrains theſe wanderers. 

In brief, i it may be aflerted, that from appearances, | the fate 
of the poor is not ſo comfortable as might be wiſhed; and yet 
from the ſums levied and contributed, if properly applied, their 
ſituation might be meliorated. 

Friendly ſocieties ſeem̃ tlie guides which point out radical 
cures for the exiſting evils. When a man once gets into the 
habit of laying up in ſtore, However ſmall the capital, he feels 
a ſatisfaction which ſtimulates exertions to increaſe his ſtock ; 
and that pride of independence which enſues from an en joy- | 
ment of the "acquiſition of his well-deſerved, however hard- 
earned ſubſtance, render his meals ſweet, his family regular, 
clean, and decent, and his ſpirits cheered by the fruits of his 
own labours. Friendly ſocieties have been the means of 
cauſing all this among many of their members; they are 
numerous in this county ; ME are La and opght to be 


encouraged, 3 
| 8 E C T. 1 


LANCASHIRE was formerly ſuppoſed to contain 


42,000 houſes and 240,000 inhabitants, but it maſt be now 
much more conſiderable; and Dr. Wilkinſon, an inhabitant of 
Eſſex, but who is a native of the county, and has ſeyeral eſtates 


in it, particularly Morley Hall, near Leigh, the place where 
the celebrated Leland took ſome of his diftances, and who was 
a relation to a former poſleflor, a welt-informed man, ſeemed: _ 


to think that Lancaſhire contained 4s many inhabitants as | 

the Pour of Middelex , which he eſtimated at about a mil= 
f lin. 
1 


% The idea of Lavekthir6 containing as many iobabitints as Middle- 


ſex, and which is there eſtimated ata million, ought certainly to be qualified 


and corrected, as it can by no; means be admitted by the Political Arich- 


-M&tiCIAang without the moſt authentic and unequivocal proof; tor, ſuppoſing 
As | 


4 


j 7 
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Ion. In 2 circle of three, miles around Tildeſley, Thothas 
Johnſon, Eſq. informed the ſurveyor there were 10,000 weavers. 
Though this eſtimation may be overcharged, ſtill the popu- 
lation i is great. The towns of Mancheſter and Liverpool, from 
the moſt authentic information, together contain 140,000 in- 
habitants. The roads from manufacturing towns are a conti- 
"nued ftreet, houſe adjoining to houſe: From authenticated 
liſts it appears that 22,000 men have been enliſted in the 
towns of Mancheſter and Salford only ſince the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities with France, and from the whole county of 
Lancaſter not leſs than 27,000 have been enliſted in the ſpace 
of eighteenmonths.—The Lancaſhire Fencibles have been ited 
ſince this account was publiſhed. . - 


The work juſt publiſhed by Mr. Stockdale; under the 
title of A Deſcription of the Country from 30 to 40 Miles round 
Mancheſter, affords various documents reſpecting the popula- 
tion of ſome of the moſt important diſtricts of Lancaſhire j but 
any concluſion drawn from them, as to the whole county, muſt 
be in great meaſure conjectural. Dr. Aiken however has 
been ſo good as to draw up the following obſervations, ſtating 
the grounds on which ſuch conjecture may be formed. 
Actual enumeration having but in few inſtances taken place 
within late years, the principal data for the purpoſe of calcu- 
lation, are bills of mortality. The proportion which the ar- 
ticles in theſe bills bear to the number of people is a matter 
fomewhat difficult to determine ; but fortunately we have an 
unuſually accurate ſtandard in the bills of the pariſh of Eccles, 
in which, along with the annual returns of chriſtenings, bu- 
rials, and marriages, there is an annual enumeration of the fa- 
milies and individuals. From an average drawn from the 
compariſon. of theſe articles for ſeveral Jearhy it "—_— that 


its two great towne, Liverpeol and Mancheſter, to contain 5,000 each, 
its four other principal towns g;, oc amongſt them, 50,000 more in its 
manufacturing parts, and 50,000 more in its remaining pariſhes, this 
would give only 300,000; nor will any probable data . a number 
bearing any considerable proportion to a million. V. of Pende- 


ford, & ane 
l the 


any town for a term of years by 25 or 26, in order to gain the 
exiſting number of people. In Eccles, the returned chriſten- 
ings are only thoſe of the eſtabliſhment, but the return of fa- 
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the chriſtenings have been to the whole number of people as 


1 to 26; the burials as 1 to 284, and the proportion of per- 


ſons to a family, as 5.6 to 1. The much higher proportion 


of this laſt, than what has uſually been found in other places, 
muſt probably be owing to the great influx of children from 
London and other parts to work in the cotton mills, who are 
apprenticed and boarded with the inhabitants, and thus aug- 


ment the number in each family. For the ſame>reaſon the 
deaths run higher than in- country pariſhes in general, \The 


article of chriſtenings ſeems moſt to be relieq upon as a com- 
mon ſtandard of population; and it will probably be a calcu 
tion near the truth to multiply the regiſtered chriſtenings in 


milies and people includes diſſenters, 


« Before we proceed, it is to bombs Wat Gn the year 


1792, a very conſiderable reduction appears in the bills for 
almoſt all the manufacturing towns; but as this is owing to 


cauſes, it is hoped, merely temporary, particularly the abſence - 


of a great number of men in the army and navy, it would be 
unfair to take the laſt year or two as the exiſting ſtandard. I 


| have therefore, in the following calculations, made an average 
of the chriſtenings during the laſt three yen) in order to ef. 


mate from them the actual population. 


« To begin at Mancheſter, the center of the moſt populous 


part of the county, and of the cotton manufactory. It's inha- 


bitants, by the aboye rule, would amount to about 63,000. 


But by an actual enumeration in 1788, the townſhips of Man- 
chefter and Salford were found to have only 50,000, and the 
increaſe of births ſince that time, upon the average of the laſt 
three years, would only augment the. number about Boo. The 
return of births muſt Ferefore comprize a part of the pariſh, 


and yet only a part, ſince at the enumeration in the year 1773, 
the pariſh was found to contain 13,786 inhabitants, and it may 
be preſumed that the number is nearly doubled fince that pe · 


riod, On the whole, it will probably-not be too much to 


Ff ſet . 
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| ſet down the population of the whole eat of Manchofier 


at . 5 vw; N 
That of Eccles UE — — 14500 
Oldham — — — 170 
Rochdale — 5 — — 15500_ 

- Ratcliffe — — — — 2,000 
Bolton — — — — _ 12,000 
Bury — — — — 12,500 

ä 173.50⁰0 


— 


0 8 pariſhes are Seals two inconſiderable ones, 
exceptcd, in the hundred df Salford, which occupies all the 
ſouth- eaſtern part of Lancaſhire, undoubtedly the moſt popu- 
Tous of its diſtricts. If the number be raiſed to 180,000, it is 
fuppoſed that all deficiencies in the calculation will be ſuffi- 
eiently provided for. 

The next hundred in ſize and nahen is that of Welt 
Derby, comprizing all the fouth-weſtern part of the county, 
and containing the great port of Liverpool. This town, in- 
.dluding all the new buildings within the limits of its townſhip, 


probably contains about _ — 50,0 
4 Of other pariſhes within this hundred, we 
have the following eſtimates : 
Wien — w='.'— $5,400 
Leigh . + — — - 9900 
Wann — — — _ ' 12,000. 
- 972300 


« Thoggh Gd wer thx app ede places, yet as there are 
many large and well peopled pariſhes, of which we have no ac- 
count; it will probably not exceed the truth to ſtate the po- 
pulation of Weſt Derby hundred at 140, ooo. 6 
Having thus made a rough eſtimate: of all the ſouthern part 
ef Lancaſhire, the chief feat of its trade and opulence, the re- 


of LANCASHIRE ary 
mainkeyan only be the ſubject of mers-conjeAure, Of the 


towns, we have documents to ſtate 

Preſton, at about — 6,000 
Chorley — — | | — - — 4200 
Blackburn — — 12,100 
Haſüngden — — 54 
nn efcniligtnncs, bye EY 
Kirkham, which ral ee — _. 5,000 

and Lancaſter — 10, 
42,700. 


« 83 of the population of the county'i is divided 


over a large tract, generally thinly peopled, where trade and 
manufactures have not made their advances, as may be con- 


cluded from the ſmall number of pariſhes into which the county 
is divided, The tract called the Filde, between the Ribble 
and Wyer, is almoſt entirely agricultural, and has the (cattered 
population uſual to ſuch diſtricts. The part bordering on 
Yorkſhire moſtly conſiſts of wild uncultivated moors, ſupport. 

ing a very thin population. The detached part acroſs the 


ſands is a rough and hilly region, little peopled; ex- 


cept in its lower grounds near the ſea, and the neighbourhood 
of its mines. On the whole, if the number of 362,700 ſtated 
in the preceding eſtimates be raiſed up to 425,000, by allow. 


ance for all the ſmall towns and villages in theſe remote parts, 
it is ſuppoſed that the full population of this county will be 


given. 


« eee ought to W | 


may raiſe highef the idea of the population of Lancaſhire in the 
minds of ſome perſons. In the aſſeſſment of men for the navy, 
laid by a late act of parliament on the ſeveral counties of the 


kingdom, and. ſaid to be calculated according to the number of 
rated horſes in each, Lancaſhire is placed higher than London 
and Middleſex together, the number for the firſt being 589, 


and for the latter 552. Now, if this gives the true proportion 
of the rated houſes in each, that of the unrated muſt probably 


be much larger in Lancaſhire than in London and Middleſex, 


| the rent of houſes being on an average much greater in the 
8 Ff a | latter 
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latter than the former, It is not in my power to aſcertain 


how the fact ſtands in this particular, or whether any different 
rule was followed in the aſſeſſment for London from that ob- 
ſerved in the country. But it is to be remarked, that the Bo- 


rough of Southwark, and the pariſhes within the bills of mor- 


tality on that ſide the water, are not included in the above aſſeſſ- 
ment for London and Middleſex ; and at any rate, it may be 
more juſt to lower our-notions of the population of the metro- 
polis, than without due grounds to raiſe thoſe of the popu- 
lation of Lancaſhire.“ 8 


Thus far Dr. Aikin, whoſe ſentiments upon the je are 
intitled to great weight. Mr. Yates, on the other hand, who 
had an opportunity, when drawing up his map, of minutely ex- 
amining the ſtate of the county (who is a man of keen obſer- 
vation, and lets few circumſtances eſcape him) is of opinion 
that the population is conſiderably higher. 

A gentleman calculates; that if Yates's map was divided into 
ſquares, and the houſes in a certain number of ſquares counted, 
and a medium taken, by allowing ſa many perſans to each houſe, 
a tolerable eſtimate might by this method be made. But Mr. 
Yates himſelf thinks ſuch a medium would be much below the 
true ſtate, ſince from the ſcale of the maps, many houſes and 
cottages wefe unavoidably omitted; beſides, the- number of 
people in each houſe of manufacturers, contains a greater num- 
ber of inhabitants than are generally imagined, ſome fmall 
buildings contain, it may be, two or mare families, and the 

families not the leaſt numerous. | 
If the clergy would afford their affiſtance in ſo important a 
buſineſs, (and there ſcarcely remains a doubt but they would 


contribute their aid, if requeſted, in circular letters directed 


to the rector or vicars of pariſhes by the, Board of Agriculture,) 
an eftimate might be obtained of the real ſtate 88 
at a 1 EXPENCE, 


Cuarrzz 


hy * 


' , CHAPTER: XVI. 
OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT $. 


Including ge! Obſervations on Agricultural Legi [Nation 
8 Police. | 


doubtful whether the whole can be here enumerated. 
The grand obſtacle is the want of a general incloſu 
The great expence in obtaining particular acts, for certain 


aiſtricts; the odium, and i-natured refle>tions, caſt upon indi= 
viduals who take an active part in promoting theſe goad works, - 


with the vexatious delays of frivolous obſtructions, and many 
other cauſes, are obſtacles of ſuch magnitude, as to prevent'even 
an attempt at an incloſure- bill, by the means of which many 


thouſand acres of land, which lie waſte and unprofitable, either 


to -individuals or the public, might bear the richeſt grains, or 
fatten the choiceſt bullocks. 


The corn laws have hitherto operated moſt eſſentially againſt 


improvements. If theſe matters were left to the ſimple ope- 
ration of merchandiſe, and to find their own level by abundance, 
or deficiency, the farmer and the public would' generally be 
benefited. Apprehenſions of famine, under the preſent enter- 


priſing ſyſtem of merchants, is entirely vaniſhed. There wil 
always be people bold enough to ſpeculate in ſuch an article of * . . 
univerſal conſumption, as to prevent æ ſcarcity. The laws 


have hitherto afforded no affiſtance to the farmer. If there be 
a general failure of crops, the loſs falls totally upon himſelf; 


he cannot avail himſelf of advancing the price, as a recompence 


for the failure of quantity'®. Fhe ports are opened for farmers 


or merchants to ſend in their produce from 9 nations, | 


. The * under conſideration at preſent, i is not what moſt 


be conducive to. the general good of the community, but what may be moſt - 
advantageous to the farmer and fair trader. It is, in general, ſome adven- 


turous tor who reaps the moſt adyantage, by artfully evading, or 
fyrning the law to his own favour, . ? , 2 
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F: HE obſtacles to improvements are ſo many, that it is 
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whoſe lands pay no taxes to ſupport our government, and ſome 
of which are exempt from tythe laws. 

Thank God that theſe laws have not hitherto wanted active 
oppoſers, to whom the landed intereſt lie under unſpeakable 
obligations. The averages, to govern the exportation and 
importation of corn, are formed from the mere declarations of 
interefted dealers, and cannot be juſt grounds to regulate fo 
important a. branch of commerce, which perhaps had beſt be 
free, reſerving to the king in council, a power to interfere in 
cafes of great and ſudden emergency. The expence of the 
corn returns throughout England, is very conſiderable. In 
Lancaſhire, a burden of near 600 l. per annum is ſuſtained for 
the falaries of corn - inſpectors; although from the corn act it 
was ſuppoſed, the duties on foreign corn imported, were appro- 
priated to pay all theſe ſalaries. 

T ythes * are univerſally acknowledged to operate as obſta- 
cles to improvements; and they fall more heavily upon the 
ſpirited agriculturiſt, than upon the indolent farmer. The 
greateſt ſervice the Board of Agriculture can perform to their 
country, will be to deviſe and carry into execution ſome fea- 
fonable plan for their commutation. 

The prohibition from exporting wool, in its raw ſlate, is ano- 
ther obſtacle. againſt encouraging the increaſe of ſtock, or 
paying that attention to the quality of ſheep, ſo as to produce the 
fineſt wool; and ſheep are reckoned the belt ſtock for enriching 
either the arable or paſture farm, If liberty were given to ex- 
port the raw material, under certain duties and reſtrictions, the 
farmer would be benefited, the manufacturer _ not be 
injured, and the revenue increaſed. 

The high duties upon ſalt operate as great obſtacles to the 
application of this article to the advantage of their cattle, in 
certain caſes. It is an article moſt cattle are fond of. It aſſiſts 
digeſtion; promotes a diſpoſition to fatten; prevents eertain 
diſorders; and, in foreign parts, ey uſe. it in large quantities, 
not being loaded by high duties. And, it is Red, entirely 


Should not the incumbent of the day have a power to grant a leaſe 
for 23 years certain, on ſuppoſition even of his dying the day aſter? + 
| ; 8 ; 2 prevents 


e 
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prevents that fatal diſeaſe among ſheep, the rot *—The refuſe - 


falt (an excellent manure) is thrown away, not being DATA 
to be uſed without paying the full duty II nit 


Globe, or church lands, or any other appropriated to the 
ſupport of the meeting-houſes, and-thoſe lands which appertain 
to {mall livings, purchaſed by the bounty of Queen Anne, are 
generally under a bad ſtate of cultivation; the uncertainty of 
leaſe, depending upon contingency of a ſingle life, operating as 
ſtrong obſtacles to any degree of even moderate improvements ʒ 
eee eee e (ganas under the ce 
ſtate of management. 


eee certainly, are grand obſtacles. The far- 
would t harſher epithets, than they are at preſent 


aA Os Te 
ments for a ſhort term. 


Another obſtacle to improvements is frequently occaſioned 


by the obſtinacy of an adjoining neighbour, e. g. one is diſ- 


poſed to drain his lands, but cannot effect this without the 


| concurrence of a ſecond, or probably a third and fourth, to aſſiſt 
in ſcouring ditches, opening water-caurſes, and obſtructions to 


the drains intended; and the difficulty of enforeing this con- 
currence, is, I day, a great obſtacle to many improvements, 
Where water proves injurious to roads, an opening may be 


effected, by application to juſtices of. the peace, and by indict- 


ment.— Why not admit of a ſimilar operation, ſo ſimple and 
eaſy to effect, in the practice of agriculture ? 


® It is to be lamented, that ſome better method has not hitherto been 
deviſed, to ſecure the duties upon this article of ſalt, different from the ex- 
nſive mode of collecting it, by numerous officers ; and, at the ſame 


ime, to take off the check given to the fiſheries, and agriculture, by the 


high duties. 
money raiſed upon the public, on the article of ſalt, in Great Britain, 
is C. 900,000, of which. only one-third is received at the Exchequer. 
The groſs revenue, in 1776, was - C . 
Drau backs, bounties, and diſcounts /. 623,36 5 
Charge of * - - 26,410 
| RT. A . 


— — — 


Neat produce - C. 246,214 


Vide Knox's Tyr, N exlemm. 


; Vermin. 
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2 AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 
Iadividuals may have exerted themſelves, and incurred great 
expence.;- but theſe exertions are of ſmall avail, whilſt ſur- 
_ rounding neighbours are harbouring nurſeries, to make future 
depredations upon thoſe premiſes which they find. untenanted, 
Several townſhips have, of late, aſſociated together, and en- 
gaged a mole-catcher, at the rate vf four-pence per acre, for 
a term of ſeven years; in which period of time the mole- 
catcher imagines he can nearly have deſtroyed the race of thoſe 
animals in the diſtridt. This effort, towards a total extirpa- 
tion, muſt be more efficacious than the greateſt exertions of in- 
dividuals.*It is a doubt, after all, whether moles may not be uſe- 
ful animals inthe deſtruction of certain noxious earrh-worms. 


Rats are a very deſtructive animal, not only amongſt grain, 
but other articles; they are frequently brought in abundance 
into the ſea- ports in corn, and other veſſels. The ſame mode 
has been very lately adopted, by particular townſhips, towards 
a general deſtruction of theſe very troubleſome and voracious 
RR ET | TOO 

h | | - Sparrows 
„ Sin, x | PN 
30 „ THROUGH the vehicle of Mr. ho, uſeful 
Annals, I am informed of the eſtabliſhment of a moſt excellent and honour- 
able Board of Agriculture, under whom, I find, you are appointed to the 
of this county. To you therefore, I beg leave to addreſs this, though 
it is not a direct anſwer to any of the queries propoſed by the Board yet, 
I truſt, it may be conſidered, as having ſome relation to the former part 
the laſt, This country is, to a very great degree, infeſted with that mot 
' deſtrutive vermin, rats: I ſhall not, now, attempt any ſtatement. of the 
probable. damages they may be ſuppoſed to do us; but the annual loſſes 
we ſuſtain by them in our buildings, corn, and other goods, is very conſider- 
able. I, and moſt of the principal farmers, and others, for a circuit 
about 20 or 30 miles, have, for ſome time, employed Edmund Heathcote, 
of Ormſkirk, who has a very expeditious, ual, and fafe mode of de- 
- froying them ; but this affords us only a temporary relief, for we are, 
n our neighbours, who had not theirs deſtroyed) before long, 
in in . | | 
V In ſome townſhips they have employed him to clear the whole for a 
ſtipulated ſum, paid annually,” out of ſome pound-rate-ley, which is ſo 
—_— as not to be felt by any individual: and has, I hear, nearly the 
wiſhed · for effect (a). But even this is certainly a plan too circumſcribed to 
anſwer any great end. My reaſon, therefore, for troubling you with this, 
\, (s) About one halfpenny in the aſſeſſed rates- | 
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and ſums of money have been annually paid, in this neigh- 
bourhocl, towards their deſtruction, for many years puſt; and 
although the amount of the ſum, ſrom the number of yedy#the! 
cuſtom has obtained, is become pretty large, no deciſive effects 
have been produced; the premiums paid may have been too 


trifling to effect a total cure, and the meaſures, hitherto taken, 


too languid. In this work, there ought to he an aſſociation, to 
declare war againſt the common enemy; and vigorous exer- 

tions ſhould be enforced, by ſufficient premiums for the de- 
ſtruction occaſioned by theſe ſmall creatures is of greater ex- 


tent than many people could imagine. The amount of a hun- 


dred loads, ſacks of wheat, have been caleulated to have been 
deſtroyed by theſe diminutive devourers, in the courſe of one 
ſeaſon, in a townſhip of no very large extent, beſides the oats 


and barley. Magpies, carrion-crows, kites, hawks, and jays, 


Dogs are in general a nuiſance, The biitcher frequently ful- 
s 1 85 N CFCFFCCCCCC il 
is, in hopes, through you, to ohtain, from the wiſdom of the Honourable 


8 | 
oard, ſome ſuggeitions for the molt eligible plan of extending the employ- 


* 


ment of this perton ; or otherwiſe, for the extirpation of this moſt deſtruttive 


. , 5 I am, 81 Rz, ; 1 «74 

IGAN, inthe County of -  - Your very humble Servant, 
LancasTEr,Dec. tr, _ = OsxLL SUMNER.” 
i 90 gens To BY Oi Sint or IR 


The ſurveyor hath employed Mr./Edmund Heathtote, the perſon men- 


tioned in the letter, who always effected a prefent cure; but, after ſome 


ſpace of time, the vermin returned from other quarters. The man he be- 


heyes to be very ſober and attentive to h's buſineſs; poſſeſſed of much 
ci vility, and has already obtained a certificate of his ſucceis, in places where 
the has been employed —a conſulrrable number or the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, J. H. c 4a PO WT 
It is greatly to be lamented that Mr, Heatheote's method of deſtroying 
rats and mice is not generally known and practiſed ; if it was, there would 
be a total extirpation of thoſe obnoxious and deſtruftive animals, for in 
one night he totally deſtroys them (wherwhe is employed) be they ever o 
numerous, as can be well atteſted by hundreds in the neighbourhoad of 
Ormfkirk, who have employed hi. „ 
Tue compoſition he makes uſe of he puts in their hales or burrows, and 
from the very ſmall quantity he uſes, it is aſtoniſhing, it ſhouſd haue ſuch. 
an effect: it will keep good two years. A farmer recommends for the 
deſtruction ef rats, one dunce of pounded quick - lime to four ounces of 


tallo cake, to be beaten. together and made into balls, 99 en in 


their runs, which has cleared many buildings, But it has been proved” 


by exprrience, that an ounce of a barytes finely powdered, mixed wit 


gue tallaw, in place of lime, is more effectual. 
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96. AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 

tains heavy loſſes, in the deſtruction or diſperſion of his ſheep, 
in the vicinity,pf' great towns, by marauding dogs; and thoſe 
who bregd,heep frequently complain of their flocks being 
greatly annoyed by the yelping of curs, and who will ſometimes 
wantonly enctoath upon their borders. The paſſenger is but 
too oſten attacked by their troubleſome and vociferous ſaluta - 
tions. They are certainly a fit object ee if .thoſe 
af real uſe could be excepted. 

Dogs are ſo great 2 nuiſance in ee af this country, 
as totally to prevent all ideas of keeping ee 
Heaven we had a dog- tax. 

Six perſong have lately died in the 8 of Man- 
cheſter, from, the bite of a mad-deg, and with dreadful ſuffer- 

and twenty perſons, under the apprehenſion: of, being 
=” were RY into the ar infirmary in vnc 


week, 68, 4200 a0} UC UTani ITN, 7. B. Bayley. 
Nothing can be more deſireable for this populous: county, 
than an univerſal tax upon dogs. e Teyber. | 


eau, efpecially thoſe which boar e ſeeds, as tbe 
ehilie, dandeliony&e: ſhiould be declared common enemies, 
and 0 accordingly. It is to no purpoſe that a neat farmer 
cleanſes his ground from ſuch noxious enemies, if a leſs atten- 
tive neighbour permit them to flouriſh in the adjoining pre- 
miſſes; the winds will diſperſe the floating emigrants over the 
well, as the ill- cultivated field, where they will take ein, „ 
without the permiſſion of the o ner.. 
Another deſtructive ſpecies. of vermin is a kind of ſnail or 
lug, which, during the day- time in April and May lies under 
ground, devouring the roots of corn; in the evening comes out, 
and attacks the blade. Three or four may be found ſometimes 
upon the ame plant, and this is the time that ſhould be ſeized. 
 fortheir extirpation; by drawing a heavy roller over theſe lands 
whilft the enemy is at work, particularly in a moon-light night, 
they may be effectually deſtroyed. 9 crop of 
corn may ſometimes be preſefved. | 
When the air is warm, and the . 
go Naughter may be made, the whole family being then 
. . They tht gl underground on any approach of cold. ; 
CHAPTER 
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' MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 
"LS We Sas 
2 8 ' N ie g= 2 2 
nenenzerrx err ve 
os hv. wales oe 
THERE uten ſociety of Senke cablihed of 
Mancheſter, for a number of years, which is conducted 


with ſpirit; and the ſeveral premiums offered annually, have 


been frequently claimed, and adjudged! A report is annually 


publiſhed; with'the premiums, which are offered for the enſuing 
year, and a liſt of the perſons to whom they have been already = 
adjudged, is made public; but they have not yet publiſſied any 
volume of papers which they may have received on different ſub- 
jects; and of which they are in paſſeſſion. The ſurveyor, when 
at Mancheſter, waited upon the ſecretary, and examined theſy 
papers, with a view of collecting ſomething: that might be of 
ſervice to him in this Report. The en e them . 
upon important ſubjects, 2 e 
The Rev. Mr. J. Stainbank of Hahos- bal writes, « Phat 
the principal great towns, through the different counties, at leaſt 
where they chooſe to form themſelves into ſacieties, ſhould be 
connected with the Board of Agriculture, as emanations from 
that great body, and be ſupplied thence with books. of - 
inſtructions, and other aſſiſtance their infant ſtate; and 
that each ſociety ſhould adapt ſuch a ſyſtem of premiums, as 
weld detot essig fer eceling's birt malware | in, 
and promoting the prone? nnn Wen 5 


| tive diſtrict. 
Similar hints hore been dropped neu — 
ROY a Eat 1 
; | 68 . | Mr. 
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Mr. Eccleſton conceives, © that a ſpirit for improvement 
mike be excited amongſt the farmers, by occaſional tours, every 
three or five years, undertaken"by 5 perſon appointed by the 
Board, whoſe report ſhould be printed, the names of the 
imppvers and improvements to be inſerted, with proper eulo- 
giums for their t WT e in un Oy 150 
emulation, others to ſimilar exertions .. 

Tbe ſame gentleman obſerves. * The mo ain vy tg 
| brig the cultivation of this iſle ſpeedily to the utmoſt degree of 
perfection would be to eſtabliſ > ſchool or caege where the 
elements of Agricukure, with its neceſſary attendants, 
chymiſtry, botany; &c. ſhould be taught, and the moſt approved 
principles of draining, floating, fencing, plowing, ſowing in 
468 e beciadicatt,"ths/diffiribe bf men eee and 
their excellencies pointed out. Each ↄperation to be ſhewn the 
Pupils in practice, ona firm eſtabliſhed ere or oe 
Board of Agriculture. 

Were ſych an eſtabliſhment in 8 ant properly ntrended 
to, moſt men of fortune would wich their ſons to go through a 
| courſe of the juſt principles of a- ſcience the molt beneficial to 
mankind, which would give a turn of mind to the firſt claſs of 
men in the kingdom, to encreaſe its reſources,'by ameliorating 
their priyale fortunes, and greatly add to the comforts of the 
labouring claſs of people. The agents or ſtewards of large 
eſtates, who at preſent, from want of early inſtruction, are 
unequal to their ſituation, from the confined ideas of their 
education, would be able, along yrith the opulent farmers, to ſend 
thejr ſons. with advantage, to receive all neceſſary and ſolid in- 
ſtruction, requiſite for their line in life, beſides 4rithmetic,, 
Planning, and Surveying, which at preſent is all that has been 
taught, even to the moſt enlightened of that claſs, I may almoſt 
ſay of opponents (from want of better WE ta modern 
improvements. 

« The moſt eflergial objetts 65 the W of this 
county, are, the improved method of draining: the plaſhing 
or making good fences: the introduction of green fallow 
cxops, and the ſtocking. with ſheep, for the ſecurity of which 

> in theſe — parts, a dog tax would be highly 
3 . advantageous. 
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geren. All other ane a * courſe 
29 25 | 13 


OLDHAM SOCIETY. 


- There. i is a ſociety of botaniſts in Oldham, eſtabliſhed 
about twenty years ago, begun originally by Dr. . Haulkyard, 
George Hyde, and John Newton.—The ſociety meets nine 
8 and each member contributes ſix pence a 
month, (the preſent members are all artificers) two pence of 
which is reſerved for the purchaſe of books, and the remaining 
four pence ſpent -in liquor.— They have purchaſed by this 
means about twenty volumes, and are poſſeſſed of 26590 ſpeci- 
mens of plants, properly claſſed. _ 

berg time by many dedicated to paſtime, or e to- 

worſe purpoſes, is by the members of this ſociety uſually em- 
ployed i in the purſuit of their favourite amuſement cf either {= 
lecting or arranging their ſpecimens. - 

In collecting plants different members ha gone as far zs 
Liverpool, Lancaſter, Cheſter, Nottingham, Hull, &c. and one 
of the members has undertaken a voyage, and to proceed as 
far as the weſtern parts of America, to botanize, under the pa- 
tronage of John Lee Philips, eſquire, of Mancheſter.— 
On the 21ſt of June, in the preſent year, one of the members 
being upon the mountains near Oldham, diſcovered for tae firſt 


time che 1 urſa. * 


thering, and others, from whom they have been favoured: F 
correſpondence of letters. —They are a wonderful and re- 
ſpectable ſociety for their perſeverance, ſobriety, and the great / 
knowledge acquired i in the purſuit of this ſtudy, _ 

Their great ambition is to viſii the botanical gardens at Lon- 
don; for which purpoſe the ſum of five guineas, they think, 
would ſuffice: but alas ! that ſum i is not to be found #1: OE 


* As a proof of * zeal of theſ: induſtrious people, i it 3 men- 
tioned, that upon Mr. Philips noticing to one of the members, that he had 
obſerved. a certain rare plant whilſt riding on the northern coaſt of Liver- 

pool, he immediately fat out in ſearch of it, and brought it to Mr. Philips ; 

and the plant is now growing in his > rr at Hr 6g; 8 
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. N . e ay; Len I. 

bourhood of Oldham, given by £0 two eben of the 
Botanical Society there: 


1. A very cammon 9 tes e 
4. Alopecurus, - - | - D® Fa 
2. Dactylus, - - - Do 3 Wo wa 
B.. . 

R De | a th 

By oe [OY 
7. Avena, „ | * 
8. Holcus, D- oy ; 
| Weight of crops is in general | _ 
Alopecurus, Poa, and Bromus, 1 


| 4. Poa, — 
5. Feſtuca, 
6. Bromus, 


5 


n 


1. Aira, very common 1 A 4 ; 
2. Agroſtis, De f eee CUE 
3. Secule, - not very common - Paſture land. 
4. Arundo,. -,. D* - _. 4 a} at] 
5. Lolium, - very common ] | 


—_ 


: src. 2.—Weigbis and Meaſures. 


Tx difference of weights and meaſures in this county are 
ſo many, that if they cannot with propriety be called obſtacles, 
they may with truth be termed. incumbrances to the general i in- 
tercourſe of buſineſs, and clear comprehenſion of what time an 
under ſimilar terms, but with different ideas annexed to . | 
according to the ohject. | 

The rod in, Lancaſhire is of no leſs chan ſix different lengths 
in different parts of the county namely, the ſtatute or 5 f yards, 
6, 64, 7,72, and eight yards, to the rod, pole, or e . 

7 The 


To 3 a we FG vpon the etymology of the word, and the va- 


rious lengths of the meaſure, tne rod or pole got out of an adjoining foreſt,  _ 


was mat probably the primitive meaſure, but without any certain ſtand- 
ard. A ſtraight rod or pole, of 54 yards long, preſented elf ; and this 
ſerved to ure a certain diſtrict. Another rod, or pole of a different 
length, preſented ſelf to a-different and that. became his * 
ar 
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Thee mextured are equally variable. F ee, 
wheat, beans, and peaſe, is four and a half buſhels(Wincheſ- 
ſer); barley, ſix Wincheſter nr ante, ſeven me a half 
Wincheſter buſhels - 

. B.—Wheat has been fold lately by the weight of 2801b, 

At Ulverſtone, a load of wheat is 4þ Wincheſter bulhels 3 
oats; ſix Wincheſter buſhels, | 
At Mancheſter, a load of wheat is ſixteen 88 2 load of 

oats nine Wincheſter” buſhels; a Toad of beans five Winchef- 
ter buſhels ; a load of. potatoes twelve ſcore and twelve pounds, 
valhed; unwaſhed, thirteen ſcore. 

At Liverpool, the town's buſhel is 34+ quarts for oats, bar- 
ley, and beans, making exactly 36 quatts Wincheſter, or one⸗ 
eighth more than a Wincheſter buſhel; and by the cuſtom of 
trade, one given in at every ſcore, or twenty-one buſhels; of 
late wheat, barley, and oats have been fold by weight, but never 
yet beans: wheat 70 lb. to the buſhel, barley 60 lb. and oats 
451d. ; and probably this mode by weight is the faireſt for both 
buyer and ſeller ; for, beſides the difficulty of getting a true 
ſtandard buſhel or meaſure, the dexterity of corn-meters is 
ſuch, that it is aſſerted + they can gain either to the buyer 
or ſeller from 10 to 20 per cent. in different modes of 
meaſurement; that 5 per cent, can be obtained. by this 
practice by even bunglers in'the buſineſs: this is an enormous 
profit, and the unfairneſs of ſuch Tanya merits the ſevereſt 
reprehenſion . | 


ard for another diſtri. Theſe rods, or + poles, being ſet apart for that 
ſe, and uſed again when occaſion called; and in time became the 
lied ſtandard. of the diſtrift, Hence, fall, from the fall of the pole; 
which covered a certain length. \ 
A load, ſo denominated, it ſhould ſeem, from the horſe load, in a fack, 
the weight a horſe could conveniently'carry on his hack. Every kind of 
grains c, was conveyed this way till W 4 The load 2 
the mountainous parts. | 
+ By a conſiderable corn-merchant, 
** It is enacted by 31 Geo. III. that a Wincheſter buſhel os corti 


as: hte as follows : mn 


Barley 49 - » Flour 48 


_ Bigg % « é ie ditto. 4 
n > Wincheſter 3 


Rye 9s» + Ae 
os A 8 ä | At 


ſhculd be equal to a 


Whit © OE. =» — Wheat meal ; ＋ nf ach 
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At Lancaſter they have a meaſure called a . e is 
three Wincheſter buſhels. 

At Preſton the windle of wheat, bales; and bailey is three 
and a half Wincheſter buſhels; but of late 2201b. has been 
reckoned a windle of wheat; they have alſo a meaſure at Preſ- 


mn called a peck, which is yg _ 1 of which 
are called a windle. £3442 of 


. 


rde Tess are three N weights expreſſed ner 
the general term, hundred weight; namely, 1001b. 1 12 lb. and 
120 lb. The ſtone varies. In Liverpool 20 lb. is the weight 
allowed for the ſeveral articles under that denomination, as | 
beef, hay, ſtraw, &c. and e all the articles produced from 
land. 
Butter is required to weigh 18 Ounces, avirlpole al 
wp} be eired by the me | | 
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us if premeting the Þnprovement of the County TOON 
; nd. Hives tea wr dro for the ont 


eee 
| drawn up for the conſideration. of the Board of Agri - 
3% tn rfl 
ſures, which are beſt calculated for the. i improvement.of the 
diſtrict to which, the ſurvey relates; and 4b with a ſtate of 
thoſe improvements which have taken plate there, and by 


adopting which, other We might be engines: 


"4 Confiderations re Petting. the farther 


Ge eat ledten . 


Siven, pointing out che improvements of which this country 
. qoly cape. pines ſo phe 
. JWASTE 8 dend of che waſte lands 

in this county, is undoubtedly the firſt object that ought lo be 

attended ro. A county hike that of Lancaſter, diſtinguiſhed . 

(rh opener "of its inhabitants, ſhould never reſts © 

: whit ing ger remains, that does not yield ſome valuable 

ED 


"There is is ſcarcely a. rood in it, that might not 
{pecies of grain, or ſome ſort of .uſeful paiture, or 
1 Were thoſe waſte lands made 
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as productive as they ought to be, there would probably be no 
occaſion. for the importation of grain from other countries; 
and thus the manufacturing induſtry of Lancaſhire, inſtead of 
being a market to encourage the agricultural exertions of 
other countries, would be the means of promoting thoſe do- 


meſtic improvements, which, in every An of view, are ſo 


4 2 _ 3 ** 
F N 


rn 952 wh 


© 2. DRAINING.—In a wet climate this muſt be the baſis 
of all improvement. - Mach in this reſpe& has been already 
done in Lancaſhire, but much ſtill remains to he effected, par- 


ticularly where the ſoil is of a clayey nature. The perfection 
however to which this art will probably be brought, in con- 


ſequence of the attention which has been lately paid to it, and 
the diſcoveries which have been made by Mr. Elkington, will 
ſoon enable the people of this county, to clear their lands of 


ſuperfluous water, whether it ariſes from what falls upon the 


n or 1s occaſioned by ſubterraneous ſources. 


3. GRAINS. Hats ſeem to be the natural grain to be 
3 cultivated in this part of the iſland: and as in all 


countries an early ſpecies is deſirable, it may not be unworthy 
of the Lancaſhire farmer, to try a ſpecies of oat that has lately 


been much cultivated in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 


+ known under the name of the Red Oat.” It is remarkably early, 


being ripe before almoſt any other ſort, and produces more 
meal than any oat of the fame fize; its ſtiao alſo is good for 


_ " eattle, and it is not liable to ſhake. It is probable, on * the 


whole, that it is one of the greateſt means of ho ada > _ 
could be introduced into Lenin. | | 


= 4 TURNI PS. An tocreafoFouloite of this valuable foot, 
is an object well entitled to the particular attention of thoſe, 
* who wiſh to promote the improvement of this county. A 


great part of the ſoil of Lancaſhire is ſuppoſed, to be particu- 
larly well calculated for the culture of turhips. The advan- 
tages which other counties have reaped from this culture, 
"ought to induce the Lancaſhire farmers, to pay Moree at- 


x 7; SIFTY 
d N 
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tention, to this ſource of ' improvement; the nature and princi- 
ples of which are too well known to require any elucidation... 
in this place. There are tiro modes of cultivating turnigs; 
the one is by the broad · caſt, the other by the drill ſyſtem o. 

_ huſbandry... Which is the moſt. productive, has not yet been 6 

decidedly aſcertained ; but the drill ſyſtem is the moſt eaſily , 

introduced, on the account of the greater facility of hoeing.— , 

For the broadcaſt ſyſtem of turnip huſbandry, the ſurvey of 
| the.county of Norfolk may b be conſulted RE the fl ban * 

| that of Northumberland. : "LL 


4 


5. CATTLE. dn "f is Ee ho that the Lancaſhire 
byced. of cattle, do not equal what. they were ſome years, ago, 
and are certainly much inferior to the improved ſtock of the. 
ſame breed (namely, the long-horned) i in other parts of the Eng- T 
dom. As Lancaſhire mult always be as much of a grazings, 
than. of an arable country, it is particularly deſirable, for the 
advantage of i its inhabitants; that the herbage it produces, ſhould. 
feed; as profitable a ſpecies of Rock as poſſible; and hence par- 

_ ticular attention to its Dorey of dan. cannot be too =o tangy, 

recommended. bn sd Howe (2 


6. SHEEP — It is. dgellble to Ws without regret, that 0 
valuable an animal, ſhould hitherto have had ſo moderate a mare 
of the attention of the Lancaſhire farmers, as there is none by 
means of which ſuch great improvements might be effected. 
Notwithſtanding the humidity of the climate, where the ſoil is 
dry, or capable of being drained, no apprehenfion need be en- 
tertained of this animal's ſucceeding to a with. At preſent, Abe 
Tm 27 2k of the county ſeems to be principally devoted to 

unprofitable of all that ſpecies of ſtock, namely, the” 
Nick fe cotch, whoſe fleece is "of little or no value, whoſe 
reſtleſſneſs renders it difficult r them to 5 be confined i in "any 
common ineloſure, and the wildneſs of whoſe diſpoſition makes 
it extremely difficult fo fatten them, Inſtead of theſe, there are 25 
two forts of ſheep, the Cheviot for the lilly of the country, ' 
and the Bakewell or Culley breed, for the hook diſtri, which 
cannot be tg ſtrongly recommended to the people of Lancaſhire, 
5 A Cf "”_e als to be 1 the border * 

| 2 
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and Scotland, and are the moſt valuable Breed} br a nioun- 
tunous diſtrict, perhaps any wette to be met with ; bit for u 
manufacturing coutitfy, where the paſture” is ſufficientiy rich 
the Bakewell breed-is undoubtedly preferable to every other; 
producing, from the ſume extent of herbage,'z greater: quinitity 
of meat, and of @ ſort peculiarly well calculated for general 
conſumption. In a manufacturing diſtrict alſo, it is efttemdy 
deſirable, to have a raw material of fuch value as wool, on 
which rr 
Wann 


Theſe General Oblerntions might be extended to # muck 
greatgr and might include a number of other particu - 
lars: but if the the lands of the county are properly culti- 
vatedeeif drain is properly attended to—if the bet ſpecies 
of oats and other grains ate propagated—if the culture of tur- 
aids is cartied to that extent of which it is capable—if the 
| cattle of the country are are improved, and regain their aficient 
eſtimation—and, above all, if the beſt ſorts of erp are ſpread = 
over the county, Lancaſhire will have no reaſon to regret 

4715 has been paid to its improvement by the 

Auel | | 


u. Hints for the Improvement of other 


Nr. e extenhion of manufaftories;j | 
af the fame time, an aftive arid intelligent race af people, muſt 
always diſcover a number of particulars, oy, which its 170 
agriculture, and that of its nejghbou improved. 
variety of hints to. that effect, Ein be . he procling 
(ps ie Lp bat te no are ie e, 


ticularly adverted to, namely, 2222 
u Res e e dyke and by imi- 
1 pts rin port of le ve 


; _—_ un neemt N 
ren 
ſtate of cultivation. The quantity laid upon an acre ſeems 
very great, but is aniply repaid by the-lafting: benefit that re- 
ſults from it. It is probable indeed, that a ſmall quantity may 
do little good, whilſt a great load may produce the maſt im- 
portant benefits, The marling alſo a ſecond time with great 
advantage, is a, circumſtance entitled to yery particular at- 
tentide;; and the dutning of mark, zuck uſing it wen _ 
Fog og panting ob ay ming ts 
trious farmer, who FFF 
tioe. 


Ds a wat a 
preceding pages, without being ſatisfied; that great pains muſt 
have been beffowed itt cuſfecting and arranging ſuck a maſs of 
valuable information z and if a fimffur account is drawn up 
and printed of every other diſtrict im the kitrgdomy there can 
PT 5 
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IHE following deſcription of the Lancaſhire. cattle, TY 
| vill ſerve to.cxplain; the engravings which uk . 
ee uu 95 of {EIT C03 90 


a \ LANCASHIRE, BULL, . =inruld awht 


Was bredat 81 Michael's in the Filde, and is now the 


of Edward Aſhcroft, Spellow-houſe farm, in Walton. 


Bio Hansens, 5 255 
— N 1 3 U * mobi 
3 wed | 


5 

Doepth bene t e. 44 
Breadth from hip to hip =... 1 

* Hat from nn 3 
Lane from root of ham to nm. 5 


LANCASHIRE cow, e 
Purchaſed, when in the poſſeſſion of James Balmer, Toxteth 


Park, for exportation to America, as one of the beſt ee 
of the Lancaſhire bye 


DIMENSIONS. 


Length of the head 
Depth from ſhoulder to b — 


I 
2 
Breadth from hip-bone to hip-bone I 
Heighth from ſhoulder to fore-foot. = 4 
Length from root of the horn to rump 7 


| LANCASHIRE MARE, . 
Bred at Weſt Derby; is of the uſual breed of cart-horſes in 
that vicinity, ſtrong and bony; the colour black, not ſo heavy 
but that it mos ee upon the road, or to draw 


in 2,Chaife, .. 5 
nods 101 . * ö The 


, | Feet. Inches, 


4 
* 
11 
2 
4 


1 


IAN CASH 20 


The Mare from which the original drawing was taken, is in 


her 22d year, notwithſtanding which the teeth are yet good, 
eyes clear, and perſectly ſound." It has been one of the beſt of 
en to its s preſent maſter, for the ſpace of nineteen * 
Lee nn, dURE BREED,OF HOGS. 

| The 1 an engraving of which is inſerted in thiv-work; is 
a boar belonging to Thomas Wakefield, Eſq. Brooke Farm, 
near Liverpool. There is a mixture of the Chineſe and of the 
wild boar in this breed. Its chief properties are a large carcaſe, 


ſhort legs, ſmall n and great er of IE; in + Lge 


to its ſize. FAY e 
© | Dwannatons., . 
2 ; Feet. Inches. 
r TR co 

Depth from ſhoulder to breaſt = 4 "Hog" 2 
Breadth from hip to hi: 1 © 

f Heighth from ſhoulder to fore-foot 3 +: 
p Length from ear to rump e 
. 5 2 
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N“ 2. 


Mode of preſerving Gab; for ſeveral weeks or 
months; particularly calculated for ſea voyages. 


| PATE 12 ounces, of white ſugar; and diſſolve it in ſome 
ounces of water, over a moderate fire. After the ſugar 
is diſſolved, (boil it for about two minutes in an "earthen 
veſſel; after which add immediately 12 ounces of freſh 


cream and mix the whole uniformly over the fire: then ſuffer 


it to cool; pour it into a quart” bottle, and cork it carefully. 
| 1 — en 
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| Ge e g ib en man 
reſpeRing the Salaries of the Corn Inſpectors. | 


11 is infiſted, that the clear meaning of the legiſlature was, to 
defray the expences of its execution, and amongſt theſe the 
OO RT 
the importation of foreign corn. 

In proof of this— 0 


| Be ie eblerred, thr by tha, . n n 180 
clauſes, various duties are impoſed on foreign corn imported; 
— ACIAIAAEE Is 
cuſtoms. 


2. That by the 74th A a, 
expreſs proviſion is made for the re-payment of the monies paid 
by the county treaſurets, viz. (5. for each return) charging 


alſo the deficiency (if any) EN Pea ons 


3 


3. That the regulations fon i che 500 a 


43 44» 45, and 46, provide for the ſalary of the corn- in- 
| ſpoctor #here, from che nam 
two pence for foreign corn imported. | 


This is: plainly done foom;.the; juſt view of: the dubjeR-as 


ol national, und not of ocal-coucern 3 and therefore no partial 


burden is thrown on the city of Londem ta pay their n- in- 
ſpector; and there can be no doubt, that on he fame. vindiple 
of equity, all other parts of the kingdom were intended to be 


4+ That 


ee 
counties (by the 33 Geo. III. c. 65. ſect. 20.) is declared 


to be, that the former allowance of twenty ſhillings for each 


return (by 31 Geo. III. c. 30. ſect. 74.) was not Rein 

do defray the expences, &c. This fully explains the 

of ths eee fakes eco Lily ined e eee 

( counties“ by the payment of extra ſalaries, &c. The act of 
33 Geo. III. c. 65. puts it out of all queſtion, with reſpect 

to the counties in North Britain; and as both parts of the _ 

united kingdom are under the regulation of this corn ad, 


the ſame meaſure of equity myff api es bh. ry 


4 It ma aki a Ke e 
foreign corn imported would be mort than ſufficient to defray 
the expences of the act; for the 4 ſurplus” is ordered to be 
paid to the receiver- general of the cuſtoms. And the ſums 
actually remitted on this account from Liverpool, will prove that 
there is no neceſlity (if that were to be admitted as a ples) to 
burden the county rates of “ Lancaſhire“ with the payment 
„ 
within that Fw g 9 


6. : dy ts al#gaamdls'e 
ſhillings“ for each return to be repaid: to the counties, it 
muſt follow that the legiſlature: never meant locally to burden, 
and to ſo great an extent, any diſtrifts within the united king- 
dom, to ſupport a ſyſtem of general regulation ; and for which 


adequate proviſion was intended to be made in the corn act, 


by the ſmall duties n and which 
inc; cen SER CNY £ | 


Hope, near Manchefter, 9 Bet 
ril 1795. 45 | LE 
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